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As ſome men haue imayined innate ideas, becanſe they had forgot 
how they came by them; ſo others have ſet up almoſt as many 
diſtinct iaſtincts as there are acquired principles of acting. 

Preliminary Diſſertation to Law's tranſlation of King's 
Origin of Evil. 
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To Dr Yom. Dr. N and 
| Dr. Os wal p. 


S ENTLEMkEN, 

1 Take the liberty to preſent 

1 each of you with a copy of 
my remarks on your writings, re- 
queſting that you would give them 
that attention which, according to 
your own ideas, the ſubject de- 


ſerves. 


Lou cannot be juſtly offended 
at me for treating you with the 
ſame freedom with which you 
have treated others. If the pub- 
lic voice, which has hitherto ſeem- 
ed to incline to your ſide, ſhould, 
notwithſtanding, finally determine 
in * favour, you will be conſi- 
a 2 dered 


ir THE DEDICATION. 
dered as bold and inſolent inno- 
yators in what has hitherto been 
the received doctrine concerning 
human nature, and in the funda- 
mental principles of truth and rea- 
fon. But if your tenets be admit- 
ted, and my objections to them be 
deemed frivolous, I muſt be con- 
tent to cover my head with infa- 
my, and fall under the indelible 
diſgrace of a weak or wicked op- 
poſer of new and important truth. 


. I ſhould. not have written this 
book, Gentlemen, if I had not 
meant to call you forth to defend 
the ground which you have boldly 

ſeized and occupied. It is, there · 
fore, my expectation, and my 
wiſh, that you would all of you 
either jointly or ſeparately, enter 
into an open and free diſcuſſion 


of 


4. 
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of the queſtions which are now 
before the public. I promiſe to 
proceed with equal fairneſs and 
freedom, acknowledging, with the 
greateſt frankneſs, any miſtakes or 
overſights of which I ſhall be con- 
vinced ; and, juaging by your 
profeſſed liberality and candour, 
I and the public ſhall expect the 
ſame conduct from you. 


Sincerely wiſhing you all poſſi- 
ble ſucceſs in your laudable en- 
deavours to ſerve the cauſe of 
truth, virtue, and rehgion, though 
my writings, and myſelf, ſhould 
be the victims at their ſhrine, 

I am, GENTLEMEN, 

Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


I. PRIESTLEY. 
Calne, Auguſt 10, 1774. 
THE 
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OTHING. could be more unex- 
peRed- by me, but a very few 
months ago, than this publication. 


Dr. Reid's Mnquiry into the principles of 


the human mind fell into my hands pre- 


ſently after the firſt publication of it; 


but being at that time intent upon my 
electrical purſuits, and others of a ſimilar 
nature, I did no more than look very 
ſlightly into it. Finding his notions of 
human nature the very reverſe of thoſe 
which I had learned from Mr. Locke and 
Dr. Hartley (in which I thought I had ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to acquieſce) Idid not give my- 
ſelf the trouble to read the book through. 


It appeared to me to be an ingenious 


Piece of ſophiſtry, and had it been written 
| a 4 for 
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For the purpoſe of amuſement, I might 
have been pleaſed with it; but I own I 
was rather ſurpriſed to ſee ſuch a produc- 
tion uſhered into the world with great gra- 
vity, by n profeſſor in a public univerſity ; 
and I was more ſurprized to find that the 
work was very ſeriouſly admired both in 
Scotland and England. Afterwards a 

-friend of mine referred me td Dr. Reid's 

treatiſe for ſome obſervations on the ſub- 

Jed f — Which I read, and 

quoted in my Hytovy'o Optics; but I did 

-A6t at that time Took any farther into the 
bock tkan the * ohen A 

Had ditected me. N 


Dr. Bratie' ERYy en Truth 1 "me 
*. h at its firſt coming out, and 


though his principles appeared to me to 


be very wrong, T Was much pleaſed with 
the good intention with which the bobk 
ſeemed to have been written, and with 
ſome of his lively ſtrictures upon Mr. 
Hume; but I had not the moſt diſtant 
+ of Er ns it. 
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De. Ofwald's Appeal to common ſerfs, 
I believe, I ſhould never have heard of, 
if L had not been referred to it by the au- 
thor of the Remarks on my publications. 
This, therefore, I procured, but I hardly 
bo mach as looked into it, till after the 
Publication of the ſecond volume of my 
es 'of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion; when, finding the work quoted 
with much reſpect by Dr. Beattie and 
ochers, and hearing it in general well 
ſpoken of, I was determined to give i a 
careful reading; which I did with great 


aſtoniſnment and indignation, but not 
be ſome entertainment. 


— as it appeared to me 
Um ſuch a performance ſhould ever have 
excited any other ſentiments than thoſe 
of contempt, in any perſon who had been 
initiated into the elements of this kind of 
knowledge by Mr. Locke, and who en- 
tertained any opinion of the defenceable- 
meſs of has religion, I thought it might 
not be amiſs to make a few remarks upon 
u, in a ſhort E/ay, which I might prefix 
__ 


to the third volume of my Iuſtitutes. 
And there would have been a, ſufficient 
Propriety. in it; becauſe, if this new 
ſcheme of an immediate appeal to com- 
mon ſenſe upon every important queſtion 

in religion (and which ſuperſeded. almoſt 

all regſoning on the ſubject) ſhould. take 1 
place, the plan of my work, vith which 5 
J had taken ſome pains, .and, which I # 
hoped: would: be of ſome uſe to young 
perſons, was abſurd As Min _ 
I freer ea 34 


o 
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Jr's ee I-made Gm notes upon 
Dr. Ofwald's treatiſe with this view; but 2 
finding that I had entered upon a-co- 2 

; pious, amuſing, and not uninſtruftive 
ſubject, I determined to conſider it more 
at large. I therefore contented myſelf 
with a few general remarks upon the ſub- 
ject, and an extract or two from Dr. Oſ- 
wald, in the preface to that third volume, 
juſt to give ſome idea of the nature and 
ſpirit of the principles I meant to oppoſe; 
promiſing to diſcuſs the ſubjett more at 
large in a ſeparate work, in which I might 
01 | alle 


alſo take ſome notice .of Dr. Reid, Who 
irſt advanced the principles of which Dr. 
Beattie and Dr. Oſwald had made ſo 
much uſe. This has produced the pre- 
ſent publication, in which I have intro- 
duced ſeveral of the remarks and quo- 
tations contained in the above- mentioned 
preface ; ſuppoſing that, as this work is of 
a very different nature from that, the ſame 
Shins ne no be n of how 
notte: . 

o Thinking 3 upon this ſubjed, i it 
occurred to me, that the moſt effectual 
method to divert the attention of the more 
ſenſible part of the public from ſuch 
an incoherent ſcheme as that of Dr. 
Reid, and to eſtabliſh the true ſcience of 
human nature, would be to facilitate the 
ſtudy of Dr. Hartley's Theory: I there- 
fore communicated my deſign to the ſon 
of that extraordinary man, who was 
pleaſed to approve; of my undertaking. 
Accordingly I have now in the preſs an 
edition of ſo much of the Ob/ervations on 
Man as relate to the doctrine of aſſoci- 
Ht ation 
6 
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1 THE/PREFACE. 
ation of ideas, leaving out the doftrine 
of vibyations, and ſome other things which 
might diſcoutage mary readets 4 and in- 
— n n 
un. | 


* a 


ee eee 
Pi — uſe of py excellent theory of 


the mind, I thought it might be of ſer 

vice to Five ſome ſpecimens of the appli- 
cation of Dr. Hartley's doctrine to ſuch 
ſubjects of inquiry as it hada near relation 
to, and to which I had had 'occafion to 
give particular attention. And as 1 had, 
on ther acroutits, been frequently re- 
queſted to publiſh che Lectures on Philo 
optuzal \Oritici/m, which 1 compoſed. 
when I was tutor in the Belles Lettres at 
the avademy at Warrington, this was 
another indacement to the publication. 
For it appears to me that the fabjeR of 
criticim admits of the happieſt Hultra- 
tion from Dr. Hantley's principles; and 
accordingly, in the compoſition of thoſe 
—_— 1 4 e in view. 
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But the moſt important application of 
Dr. Hartley's doctrine of the aſſociation 
of ideas is to the conduct of human life, 
and eſpecially the buſineſs of education. 
I therefore propoſe to publiſh ſome ob- 
ſervations on this ſubjett, perhaps pretty 
fon; and I ſhall reſerve for a time of 


more leiſure, and more advanced age, 
the throwing together and ſyſtematizing 
the abſervations that I am from tune to 
time making on the general conduct of 
human life and happineſs, and on the na- 
tural progre/s- and perfection of intellec- 
tual beings. 


This work, if I be able, in any tole- 
rable meaſure, to accompliſh my deſign, 
will contain not merely 1/{uftrations, and 
the. moſt important applications of Hart- 
ley's theory, but may contribute in ſome 
meaſure to the improvement and extenfion 


of it. Speculations of this kind contri- 
bute to my own entertainment and hap- 


pineſs almoſt every day of my life; and 
were philoſophers in general to attend to 


them, they would find in them an inex- 


hauſtible 


is THE PREFACE. 
hauſtible fund of diſquiſition, aboundin 4 


with the moſt excellent practical ' uſes; 
more eſpecially inſpiring the greateſt ele- 


vation of thought, continually leading the 
mind to views beyond the narrow limits 


of the preſent ſtate, and filling it with the 
pureſt ſentiments of benevolence and' de- 
votion. 

I am fully aware how exceedingly un- 
popular ſome of the opinions advanced in 
this work will be, not with the vulgar 


only, but alſo with many ingenious and 


excellent perſons, for whom I have the 
higheſt eſteem, and who are diſpoſed to 
think "favourably of my other publica- 
tions. But as they have not diſapproved 
of my uſual freedom in avowing and de- 
fending opinions in which they concur 
with me; I hope they will bear with the 
fame uniſorm freedom, and love of truth, 
though it ſhould lead me to adopt and 
aſſert opinions in which they cannnot sive 
me e their concurrence. 


. o - . Fd 
* £ . 1 4 : 1 . As 
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As to the doctrine of neceſſity; to which 
I now principally refer, it may poſſibly 
ſave ſome perſons, who will think that I 
would not ſpeak at random, not a little 
trouble, if I here give it as my opinion, 
that unleſs they apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of this queſtion pretty early in life, 
and in a regular ſtudy of Pneumatology 
and Ethics, they will never truly under- 
ſtand the ſubject; but will always be liable 
to be impoled upon, ſtaggered, con- 
founded, and terrihed, by the repreſen- 
tations of the generality of writers, who, 
how ſpeciouſly ſoever they declaim, in 
reality know no more about it than 
themſelves. The common Armimian 
doctrine of free will, in the only ſenſe of 
the words in which mankind generally 
ule them, viz. the power of doing what 
we pleaſe, or will, is the doctrine of the 
ſcriptures, and is what the philoſophical 
doctrine of neceſſity ſuppoſes ; and farther 
than this no man does, or need to look, 


in the common conduct of life, or of re- 
ligion. 22 | ; 


If 
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I any: perſon, at a proper time of life, 

with his mind diveſted of yulgar prejus 
dices, poſſeſſed of. the neceflary prepara · 
tory knowledge, and likewiſe of ſome 
degree of fortitude, which is certainly 

requiſite for the ſteady contemplation of 
great and intereſting ſubjects, ſhould chuſe 
to — ſeriouſly into this buſineſs, 1 
would recommend to him, beſides the 12 
ſtudy (for the heruſal is ſaying and doing * 
nothing at all) of Dr. Hartley's Obſetva- | 

tions on man, Mr. Jonathan Edwards's 
treatiſe on free will. This writer diſcuſſes 
the ſubject with great clearneſs and judg- 
ment, obviating every {hadaw of objec- 
tion to it, and, in my opinion, his work 
is unanſwerable. But the concurrence 
of the philoſophical doctrine of necgſſity 
with the gloomy notions of Calvin ap- 7 
pears to me to be a ſtrange kind of phe- 1 
nomenon; and I cannot help thinking 
that had this ingenious writer lived a litle 
longer, and reflected upon the natural 
connection and tendency of his ſentiments, 
as explained in his treatiſe, he could not 
but 


hut have ſeen things in a very different 

light, and have been ſenſible that his phi- 

loſophy was much more nearly allied to 
Socinianiſm than to Calviniſm. 


In reality, I can hardly help thinking 
it to have been a piece of artifice in Mr. 
Edwards to repreſent the doctrine of phi- 
loſophical neceſſity as being the ſame 
thing with Calviniſm, and the doctrine of 
philoſophical liberty as the ſame thing 
with Arminianiſm. Both Arminians and 
Calviniſts had certainly the very ſame 
opinion concerning the freedom of the 
human will in general, though they dif- 
fered in their notions of it where religion 
was concerned. In fact, the modern 
- queſtion. of liberty and neceſſity is what 
thoſe divines never underſtood, or indeed 
had ſo much as heard of. The Armi- 
nians maintained, in general, that it de- 
pends upon men themſelves whether they 
will be ſaved or not, and the Calviniſts 
maintained the contrary opinion, aſ- 
ſerting that it depends wholly upon an 
arbitrary decree of God. At leaſt, this 

| b was 
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was the caſe till, in the courſe of the contro- 
verly, they were led to refine. upon the 


ſubject, and at length Mr. Edwards hit 


upon the true: philoſophical doctrine of 
neceſſity, which I ſcruple not to allert, 
that no other Calviniſt ever did before. 


| þ 7 — Calviniſts, who regard my 
writings with abhorrence, will be ſur- 
prized. to hear me ſo full and earneſt in 
my recommendation of a book which 


they themſelves boaſt of, as the ſtrongeſt 


— 4 of their own gloomy faith. ; 
they muſt continue to wonder, as it would 
be to no purpole for me to explain to 
them why they ought not to wonder at 
the matter. What I ſhould ſay 
that ſubject would not be intelligible 
to them. 

Thoſe who are not fond of much 
cloſe thinking, which is neceſſatily the 


caſe with the generality of readers, and 
ſome writers, will not thank me for en- 


deavouring to introduce into more public 


notice ſuch a theory of the human mind 
; | as 
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THE PREFACE. xix 
as that of Dr. Hartley. His is not a 
book that a man can read over in a few 
evenings, ſo as to be ready to give a ſatiſ- 
factory account of it to any, of his friends 
who may happen to aſk him what there 
is in it, and expect an anſwer in a few 
ſentences. In fact, it contains a new and 
moſt extenſive ſcience, and requires a vaſt 
fund of preparatory knowledge to enter 
upon the ſtudy of it with any proſpe& of 
ſuccels. 


But, in return, I-will promiſe any per- 
fon who ſhall apply to this work, with 
proper furniture, that the ſtudy of it will 
abundantly reward his labour. It will be 
like entering upon 4 new world, afford 
inexhauſtible matter for curious and uſe- 
ful ſpeculation, and be of unſpeakable 
advantage in almoſt every purſuit, and 
even in things to which it ſeems, at firſt 
ſight, to bear no fort of relation. For my 
own part, T can almoſt ſay, that I think 
myſelf more indebted to this one treatiſe, 
than to all the books I ever read beſide; 


the ſcriptures excepted. 
_ b 2 On 
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On the other hand, ſuch a theory of 
the human mind as that of Dr. Reid, 
adopted by Dr. Beattie and Dr. Oſwald 
(if that can be called a theory which in fact 
explains nothing) does not, indeed, re- 
quire much ſtudy; but when you have 
given all poſlible attention to it, you find 
yourſelf no wiſer than before. Dr. Reid 
meets with a particular ſentiment, or per- 
ſuaſion, and not being able to explain the 


origin of it, without more ado he aſeribes it | 


to a particular original inſtinct, provided 
for that very purpoſe. He ſinds another 
difficulty, which he alſo ſolves in the 
ſame conciſe and eaſy manner. And thus 
he goes on accounting for every thing, 


by telling you, not only that he cannot 


explain it himſelf, but that it will be 
in vain for you, or any other perſon, to 
endeavour to inveſtigate it farther than 
he has done. Thus avowed ignorance 
is to paſs for real knowledge, and, as with 
the old Sceptics, that man is to be reckoned 
the greateſt philoſopher who aſſerts that 
he knows nothing himſelf, and can per- 
ſuade others that they know no more 


than 
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T HE PRE FAC E. xi 
than he does. There is this difference 
between the ancient and thele modern 
ſceptics, that the ancients profeſſed nei- 
ther to underſtand nor believe any thing, 
whereas theſe moderns beheve every 
thing, though they profeſs to underſtand 
nothing. And the former, I think, are 
the more conſiſtent of the two. 


Thoſe of my readers who have not 
been much converſant with metaphyſical 
writers, and are not acquainted with the 
artful manner in which ſome of them 
draw conſequences from their doctrines, 
in order to inhance the value of their 
ſpeculations, cannot poſhbly be aware 
how much, im the opinion of thoſe whoſe 


{ſentiments I am oppoſing, depends upon 


the controverly in which I am now en- 


gaged. I ſhall, therefore, in order to 


excite his attention to the ſubject (beſides 
what I have obſerved of this nature in 
the body of the work) quote a few paſ- 
ſages from Dr. Reid's Dedication, which 
ſhow what important ſervice he imagined 


he was doing to mankind by his perfor- 
mance; and his diſciples Dr. Beattie and 


b 3 Dr. 
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Dr. Oſwald are not behind their maſter: 


in the 1deas they entertain of the value 
of their reſpettive writings. 


He begins with obſerving, p. 3, that, 
though the ſubject of it had been canvaſſed 
by menofvery greatpenetrationand genius 
ſuch as Deſcartes, Malebranche, Locke, 
Berkley, and Hume; yet he has given a 
view of the human underſtanding ſo very 
different from them, as to be apprehen- 
ſive of being conidemned by many for his 
temerity and vanity. p. 4. 


A whole ſyſtem of ſcepticiſm, he ſays, 
p. 5, has been fairly built upon the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Locke. Then he obſerves, 
p. 6, that if all belief be laid aſide, pi- 


ety, patriotiſm, friendſhip, parental af- 


tection, and- private virtue appear as ri- 
diculous as knight errantry. Upon the 


hypotheſis that he combats, he ſays, p. 8, 


the whole univerle about him, body and 
ſpirit, ſun, moon, ſtars and earth, friends 
and relations, all things without excep- 
tion, vaniſh at once, and, {ke the baſeleſs 
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fabrict of a viſion, leave not a track be- 


hind. He therefore informs his patron, 
that he thought it unreaſonable, upon the 
authority of philoſophers, to admit an 
hypotheſis, which, in his opinion, over- 
turned all philoſophy, all religion, and 
virtue, and common ſenſe; And finding 
that all the ſyſtems concerning the 
human underſtanding that he was ac- 
quainted with were built upon this hypo- 
theſis, he was reſolved to inquire into the 
ſubject anew, without regard to any hy- 
potheſis ; and the leifure of an academical 
life, p. 10, diſengaged from the purſuits 
of intereſt and ambition, the duty of his 
profeſſion, which obliged him to give pre- 
lections on thele ſubjects to youth, and an 
early inclination to ſpeculations of this 
kind, enabled him, he flatters himſelf, 
to give a more minute attention to the 
ſubject of this inquiry, than had been 
given before. 


He concludes with hinting to his 
patron, p. 11, who, with many others, 
had approved of his ſentiments, that in it 

b 4 he 


| 
| 
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he has juſtified the common ſenſe and 
reaſon of mankind, againſt the ſceptical 
ſubtilties which, in this age, have endea- 
voured to put them out of countenance, 
and to throw new light upon one of the 
nobleſt parts of the divine workmanſhip ; 
and therefore that his Lordſhip's reſpe& 
for the arts and ſciences, and his attention 
to the improvement of them, as well as 
to every thing elſe that contributes to the 
felicity of his country, leaves him no 


room to doubt of his favourable ac- 


ceptance of his Eſſay. 


According to this view of the ſubject, 
the intereſt and happineſs of mankind are 


nearly concerned in this buſineſs; and 


therefore it behoves me to proceed with 
the greateſt caution. If I deprive the 
world of the benefit of Dr. Reid's im- 
portant ſervices, I do them an irreparable 
injury; but, on the other hand, if I un- 
deceive them with reſpect to the confi- 
dence they have been induced to put in 
one, who, notwithſtanding his profeſſions, 


in which I doubt not he is very ſincere, 


: cannot 
| 
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cannot in reality be of any uſe to them, 
I ſhall be intitled to ſome portion of their 
gratitude, though I ſhould confer upon 
them no poſitive benefit. | 


have a ſlight apology to make to thoſe 
perſons who have not read the writings 
on which I have animadverted, for the 
freedom with which I have ſometimes 
treated them. Thoſe who have read 
them, and have obſerved the airs of ſelf- 
ſufficiency, arrogance, and contempt of 
all others who have treated, or touched 
upon, theſe ſubjects before them, and the 
frightful conſequences which they perpe- 
tually aſcribe to the opinions they con- 
trovert (and which are generally my own 
favourite opinions) will think me to have 
been very temperate in the uſe that I have 
made of ſuch a mode of writing, as tends 
to render metaphyſical ſpeculation not 
quite tedious, inſipid, and diſguſting. At 
moſt I have treated them as they have 
treated others, far ſuperior to themſelves. 


As 
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As to Dr. Oſwald, whom I have treated 
with the leaft ceremony, the diſguſt his 
writings gave me was fo great, that 'I 
could not poſſibly ſhew him more reſpeR. 
Indeed I think him in general not intitled 
to a grave anſwer; and accordingly have 
for the moſt part contented © myſelf with 
extabiting his ſentiments, without replying 
to them at all. This will probably con- 
firm him in the opinion which he has al- 
ready expreſſed, viz. that he ee I have 
not — the ſubject of this un 


As my ebe on theſe — writers 
are neceſſarily miſcellaneous, I thought 
it would not be improper to prefix to 
them a preliminary ef/ay, on the nature of 
judgment and reaſoning, with a general 
view of the progreſs of the intellect, eſpe- 
cially with reſpett to our knowledge of the 
external world. By this means I hope 
my reader will enter upon the particular 


remarks with the advantage of a pretty 


good general knowledge of the ſubject; 
but for a more particular knowledge of it, 


I muſt refer him to the edition of Hartley 
above- 
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above-mentioned, and the diſſertations 
chat 1 HIP to previ to it. 


dale may 5 that T ſhould be fo 
ſevere on theſe three chriſtian writers, and 
take no notice of Mr. Hume, whoſe ſo- 
phiſtry, being deemed by them to be 
unanſwerable on the common principles, 
compelled them to have recourſe to theſe 
new ones. And others may even think it 
wrong that, being a chriſtian myſelf, I 
ſhould not join the triumph of my friends, 
though the victory was not gained wich 
my weapons. 


To the former I anſwer, that, in my 


opinion, Mr. Hume has been very ahly 


anſwered, again and again, upon more 
ſold principles than thoſe of this new 
common ſenſe; and I beg leave to refer 
them to the two firſt volumes of my 
Inſtitutes above mentioned, and eſpecially 
the ſecond, which relates to the evidences 
of chriſtianity. Beſides, though I have 
not, in this treatiſe, anſwered Mr. Hume 
directly, I have done it, in ſome meaſure, 


indirect 
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my quotations to obſerve that I have 
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indirectih, when I ſhow that there was no 
occaſion to have recourſe to this new 
mode of detending religion, the old being 
abundantly ſufficient. 


To the latter I would reply, that I re- 
fpe& chriſtianity chiefly as it is the cauſe 
of truth, and that the true intereſt of 
chriſtianity is promoted no leſs by throw- 
ing down weak and rotten ſupports, than 
by ſupplying it with firm and good ones. 


animadvert upon Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, 
and Dr. Oſwald, I was told of an anony- 
mous pamphlet, written to ſhow that Dr. 


' Beattie's Eſſay on Truth is /oþhr/tical and 


fromotrue of ſcepticiſm and inſidelity. 
Though I do not approve of what ſeems 


to have been the deſign of this writer, 


I think his remarks are, in the main, juſt 
with reſpect to Dr. Beattie. My obſerva- 
tions are frequently the fame with his. 


It is neceſſary for the fake of verifying 


After I had announced my intention to 
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THE PREFACE air 
made uſe of Dr. Red's Inquiry, third 
edition, London, 1769; Dr. Beattie's 
Eſſay, fifth edition, London, 1774; and 
Dr. Ofwald's Appeal, vol. 1, ſecond edi- 
tion, London, 1768; vol. 2, the firſt edi- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1772; Dr. Price's Re- 
wew, ſecond edition, London, 1769; 
Harris's Hermes, London, 1751. 
When no particular volume of Dr. 
Ofwald is expreſled, the firſt is "oy 
mtended, - 
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Introduftory Obſervati ons on the nature of 
Judgment and reaſoning, with a: general 
_vaew of the progreſs of the. intellect, 


_ with reſpedt to the principal W of 
_ Unis treat: fe. 


HEN our minds are firſt * 
VV de influence of external ob- 
mr jeQs, all. their parts and proper- 
ties, andeven accidental variable adjuncts, 
are preſented to our view at the ſame time; 
ſo that the whole makes but one impreſ- 
ſion upon our organs of ſenſe, and con- 
ſequently upon the mind. By this means 
all the parts of the ſimultaneous impreſ- 
ſion are ſo intimately aſſociated together, 
that the 1dea of any one of them introduces 
the idea of all the reſt. But as the neceſ- 
ſary parts and properties will occur more 
often than the variable adjuncts, the ideas 
of theſe will not be ſo perfectly aſſociated 
with the reſt; and thus we ſhall be able 
to diſtinguiſh between thoſe parts or pro- 
c 3 perties 


xxxvii INTRODUCTORY 1 
perties that have been found ſeparate, and 
thoſe that have never been obſerved 
N 


4 The idea of any thing, and of WRT ne- 
ceſſary inſeparable properties, as thoſe of 


milk and whiteneſs, gold and yellow, 
| always occurring together, 1s the foun- 
| dation of, and ſupplies the materials for 
propoſitions, in which they are affirmed of 
iſ one another, and are aid to be inſepafable; 
0 or, to uſe the terms of logic, in which 
[|| one is made the /ubject and the other the 
0 predicate of a propoſition; and nothing 
Wl is requiſite but words to denote the names 
1 _ of things and properties, and any arb i: 
Ul) trary ſign for a copula, and the propoſition | 
{il is complete; as, milk is white, gold is 
Ul! yellow, or, milk has whiteneſs, gold has 
ll! yellowneſs. This claſs of truth contains 
ll] thoſe in which there is an univerſal, and 
0 therefore a ſuppoſed neceſſary mee 5 
0 


between the gern and che ene * : 


| 
{ AE 1 
„schl claſs of truths contains thoſs 1 


in Wah the ſubject and 5 appear, 


upon 
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thing more than different names for the 
fame thing. To this claſs belong all 
equations,” or propoſitions relating to 
number and quantity, that is, all that 
admit of mathematical demonſtration, as, 
twice two is ſour, and the three angles 

of a riglit lined triangle are equal to twa 

Tight angles. For when the terms of theſe 
propoktions are duly conſidered, it is 
found that they do not really differ, but 
expteſs the very ſame quantity. This is, 
in its on nature, a conviction or perſua- 
hon of the fulleſt kind. 


enen 
* _ Theſe two kink of propoſitions, 10 
very different in their natures, require 
. kinds of Ae 
_— . 4379-7 
rue . that any two things or 
properties are neceſſarily united is the 
conſtant obſervation of their union. It 
having always been obſerved, for in- 
ſtance, that the milk of animals is white, 
the idea of white. becomes a neceſſary 
me or attendant: of the idea of mill. 
3916} CT<h - In 


I INTRODUCTORY © © 
In other words, We calf: at ee 3 
eſpetts the milk of tho animals witht 
which ve are arquaimed; ut ſince tho 
milk bf all the animalstwwith which we ura 
acquainted; or of whiehawel have hearch 
is hiteʒ we cam have noweaſon to ſuſpect 
that che milk of any new and ſtrange ant 
mall is of any other colour. Alſo, fince 
wherever there hus been che ! ſpecifig 
gravity, ductilny, and other properties of 
gvld, che colour has always been yellow 
I we condade thatthoſe cireumſtances are 
| neceſſarily united, though by »fome un 
| known bond of union; ey that they will 
8 always'$6'togethot. I04DH2 C73, UT 
| OI FE! lien F213. at mori Wr ' 
Ih The yropetatrevſ > therefore; of univer- 
ki ſal propoſitions, ſuch as the above, that 
0 milbis white, that gd is yellow, or that 1 by 
A cettain degree of cd will free water, 
confifts in what! is called an iαν]˙ο 
Parifeular facts, of preciſely the ſamie u. 
„ tüte. Having found, by thuch/ aftd"va- 
1 Hous experience, thift c fm events He. 
1 ver ail to take Hale in cke fame eircum 
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gument analogy and it is ſtronger in 


BSN RWAT ION S. ali 
ſtances, the exhalution of the fame con- 
ſequences from the ſame previous cireum- 
ſtances is neceſſarily generated in our 
minds, and 'we-can have no morc᷑ ſuſpi- 


eion of a different event, than we can 


ſeparate the idea of whiteneſs yy er 
the other properties ante 24 46 
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Thus when che previous chobellaflanods 
are preciſely che ſame, we call theproceſs 
of proof by the name of induction. But if 


they be not preciſelythe lame, but only bear 


a conſiderable reſerblance to the circum- 


ſtances from which any particular appear- 


ance has been foundto reſult, we call the ar. | 
pro- 
portion to che degree of reſemblance in the 


previous ciroumſtances. Thus if we have 
found the milk of all the animals with 


which ve are acquainted to be nouriſhing, 
though the natures of thoſe animals be 
confiderably different, we thinkit-proba- 
ble that che milk of any range animal 
will benouriſhing. If, therefore, the evi- 
dence of a propoſition of this kind be 
— or doubtful, it ean be ſtrengthened 


only 
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only by finding more 1. — 
or of a ſimilar — mer 632 oopat 

6 eie eee YMagt> wit . nib 

1 the truth of a cpropelition of the 
other claſs be not ſelf evident, that is, if 
the ſubjett and predicate do not appear, 
at firſt ſight, to be different names for the 
ſame thing, another term mull be found 
that ſhall be ſynonymous to them both. 
Thus, io prove that the three internal an- 
gles of a right lined triangle are equal to 
two! right angles, I produce the baſe of 
the triangle; and having, by this means, 
made it evident that all the internal an- 
gles are equal to three angles formed by 
lines drawn from the tame point in a right 
line, which I know to be equal to two. 
right angles, * — is com- 
nine: wy +21 $0.09 
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This — — n to the 
abs of learning and teaching the ſig- 
niſication of words in an unknown lan- 
guage, hy means of one that is known, 
I may not know, for inſtance, What is 
meant by the Latin word domus, but if 

a I be 
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be informed that it has the ſame mean- 
ing with maiſon in French, with which I 
am well acquainted, it immediately occurs 
to me, that it muſt have the ſame ſignifi- 
cation as ' houſe in Engliſh. - And as the 
idea of a kouſe was perfectly aſſociated 
with the word maz/on,: I no ſooner put 
the word domus in its place, than the idea 
that was at firſt annexed to the word mai- 
ſon becomes connected with the word do- 
ug. For ſome time, however, the word 
domus will not excite the idea of a houſe 
without the help of the word maiſon; but 
by degrees it gets united to the idea im- 
mediately, ſo that afterwards they will be 
as inſeparable as the ſame idea and the 
l were ne A olle 78903 

1 | f 180 
bila like manner, wh Pllogiſms As 
g the ſubject and predicate of 
the propoſition to be proved unite, and 
coaleſce immediately without the help 
of the middle term; in which caſe the 
cConcluſion is as inſtantaneous as a ſimple 
= judgment. | In this manner it is that 
= authority, as that of a parent, or of God, 
4 pro- 
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produces ihflant conviction. We: fafft 
put. confidence in them, and; then, the 
moment that any thing is known to have 
their ſanction, ib engage our aſſent and 
2 15 194 ui Note cu 
Hesses hang an eds do Hi 
214 tins ſee no 3 
mſtance, between this life and janather, 
but firmly belieyviug that the declarations 
of jeſus Chriſt have the ſanti ion oſ. divine 


authority, which I know cannot deceve 


meg; the moment IJiind that hen ckas 
aſſerted that there Willobe a reſu rrection 


a the dead to a future liſe, it becomes 


an arucle of my faith ; and not the loaſt 
perdeivable ſpaced time is loſt informing 
_ thetwolyllogiſms;hywhichTconclude firſt, 
that what Chriſt ſays is true, becauſe he 
fpeaks: by commifhan from God; ahd 
ſecondly; that the ſdoctrine of the re- 
furrection is true; becauſe 8 1 _ 
{HOW „5 11111 1860 
Ot i mm Fe | 
„idm ha, bothvpropafitions and . 
are things of art and not of nature. 
The ideas belonging to the two terms 
97 of 
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of mill and whiteneſs, out of Which is 
formed the propoſition, mi 15 white; 
were originally impreſſed, as was obſerved 
before; at the ſame time, and only formed 
a ſingle complex idea. So alſo the mo- 
ment that any two terms coaleſce, as lac 
in Latin; and mit in Engliſh, the ideas 
annexed to the word mztk and that of 
whiteneſs among the reſt, are immediately 
transferred to the word lac, without Ty 
formal ſyllogiſm. | 


The word RF? wad the idea ues 
to it, is allo the child of art, and not of 
nature, as well as the ideas annexed to 
the words propoſitzon and Hllogiſm. Ideas 
coaleſce in our minds by the principle of 
aſſociation, theſe aſſociations extend them- 


ſelves, and ideas belonging to one word 
are transferred to another, without our 


giving any attention to theſe mental ope- 
rations or affections. But when theſe 
proceſſes have taken place in our minds 
many times, we are capable of obſerving 
them, as well as the ideas which are the 


ubjeet of them ; and ve give names to 


cheſe 
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theſe ond] proceſſes juſt as we do to the 
N of things 9 Rane > oh 

Thus the N e 0 the 
"dds belonging to different terms, as twice 
two and our, and likewiſe the univerſal 
and neceſſary concurrence of two ideas, 
as thoſe of milk and whiteneſs, having 
been obſerved, we make uſe of ſome 
term, truth, for inſtance, to expreſs either 
of thoſe circumſtances ; for being very 


much alike, it has not been found neceſ- 


fary to diſtinguiſh ewe wo different 1 7 
. | 

Ade propoſitions and reafonin 9 are 
mental operations, and, in fact, nothing 


more than caſes of the afſoctation of 


ideas, every thing neceſſary to the pro- 
ceſſes may take place in the mind- of a 
child, of an ideot, or of a brute animal, 
and produce the proper affections and 


actions, in proportion to the extent of 
their intellectual powers. The knowledge 


of theſe operations, which 1s gained by the 


attention we give to them, is a thing of a 
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OBSERVATIONS: wii 
very different nature, juſt as different as 
the knowledge of the nature of viſion is 

different from viſion itſelf. The philo- 
ſopher only is acquainted with the ſtruc- 
ture of the eye, and the theory of viſion, 
but the clown ſees as well as he does, 
_ makes as CR. uſe of his eyes. | 


"_ 


lake a dog 606 have been puſhed 
into a fire and ſeverely burned. Upon 
this the idea of fire and the idea that has 
been left by the painful ſenſation of burn- 
ing become intimately aſſociated together; 
ſo that the idea of being puſhed into the 
fire, and the idea of the pain that was the 
conſequence of it are ever after inſepa- 
rable. He cannot tell you in words, that 
fire has a power of burning, becauſe he 
has not the faculty of ſpeech; or, though 
he might have ſigns to exprels fire and 
burning, he might not have got ſo abſtrat 
an idea as that of power ; but notwith- 
Randing this, the two ideas of fire and of 
burning are as intimately united in his 
mind, as they can be in the mind of a 
philoſopher, who has reflected upon his 

; mental 
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mental affections, and is able to deſcribe | 


that union, or aſſociation ol ideas, in pro- 


per N Ki rt ntl mon aan Aud 
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If you . to tar ihe, as into 


the fire, he will inſtantly ſpring from it, 
before he has felt any thing of the heat ; 


which as clearly ſhows his apprehenſion 


of danger from a ſituation in which he 


ſuffered hefore, as if he could have ex- 
plained the ſoundation of his fear in the 
form of; regular ſyllogiſms and conclu- 
ſions. No philoſopher, who can analize 
the operations of his mind, -and diſcourſe 
concerning them, could reaſon more 


juſtly, more effectually, or more ops 
er ne Mad he * 


Words + are 'of great hi in the "K5 


of thinking; but are not neceſſary to it. 
In like manner though the -knowledge 


of logic is not without, its uſe, it is 


by no means neceſſary for the purpoſe of 
reaſoning... And as the doctrine of H 
logi/ſms, was deduced from obſervations 
on reaſoning, juſt as other z/c0r725-/are 
deduced 
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deduced from facts previouſſy known; 
ſo che doctrine of propoſitions and judg- 
ment was deduced from obſervations on 
the _ coincidence of ideas, which took 
place antecedent to any knowledge of 


that kind. 


There is hardly any thing to which we 
give the name of opinion, or belief, that 
does not require ſome degree of abſtrac- 
tion, and knowledge of what paſles with- 
in the mind. And the common actions 
of life, which may be analized into opi- 
nions and reaſoning, and which diſcover 
phat we call ſagacity in a very high de- 
gree, may be performed without any ſuch 
X thing, that is, without any explicit know- 
3 ledge of ſuch mental affections and ope- 

# rations. Let us, for an example of this, 
take the belief of an external world. This 
is thought to be univerſal; and yet it ap- 
pears to me to be very poſſible, not only 
dhat the lower animals, but even that 
children may not have reflected ſo much 
as that, properly ſpeaking, they can be 
; wy W have formed any ſuch opinion. 
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When ſenſation firſt- takes plate, the 
child has no notices of any wine but by 
means of certain impreſſions, generally 
called /en/ations, Which objefts excite in 
his mind, by means of the organs of 
ſenſe, and their correſponding nerves. 
Suppoling the ſenſes to be perfect, and 
Expoſed to the influence of et ob- 
jects, the child is immediately ſenſible 
of theſe impreſſions ; ; ſome of which give 
him pleaſure, others pain, and others . 
ſenſations between both. At the fame 
time the muſcular ſyſtem is peculiarly 
irritable, ſo that thoſe muſcles which 
are afterwards moſt perfectiy ſubject to 
the voluntary power are almoſt continu- 
ally in action, but in a random and aütb- 
matic manner, as long as the child is 
awake and M Bealchk 394 „he 


34 


Vd 30 a7 
1187 us pot now 125 his On akin 
pate frequently! before his eye. The 
impreſſion of it will be conveyed tod the 
mind; and when; by any kind of mecha 
niſm (vibrations, or any ching elſe) that 
impreſſion is  revived;"' he will 1 
* „5 fixe 
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Ling: idea of his hand. Let now any 
painful impreſſion be made upon his 
hand, as by N flame of a candle. The 
violence Tk is thereby done to his nerves. 
will throw the whole nervous and muſcu- 
lar ſyſtem into agitation, and will more 
eſpecially occaſion the contraction of 
thoſe muſcles which are neceſſary to with- 
draw his hand from the object that gave 
him pain, as Dr. Hartley has ſhewn by 
curious anatomical diſquiſitions i in a Va-. 
riety of inſtances.  Admitting then the 
principle of the aſſociation of ideas; after, 
a ſufficient number of theſe Joint impreſ- 


ſions, the action of drawing back his 
hand will mechanically follow the idea of 


the near approach of the candle. 2 


In a manner equally mechanical, de- 
ſeribed at length by Dr. Hartley, the mo- 
tions of reaching and graſping at things 
that give children pleaſure are acquired 
by them. And in time, by the ſame pro- 
cels, the ideas of things that give us plea- 
ſure or pain become aſſociated with a va- 
Tory of other motions, beſides the mere. 
4 | d 2 withdrawing 
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withdrawing of the hand and tiruſling i 
forward, &c. and theſe alſo, as well as 


many circumſtances attending thoſe 


ſtates of mind get their own ſeparate 
aſſociations ; fo that, at length; a great 


variety of methods of purſuing plealure 
and avoiding pou Is Gap: moe by us. 


x 


1 


Wen the different impreſſions 3 


balance one another, the ideas, or mo- 
tions in the brain, interfering with and 
checkin g one another, ſome ſenſible 
ſpace of time intervenes before the final 
determination to purſue any- particular 
objeR, or to uſe any particular method of 
gaining the object takes place. To this 
ſlate of mind, when we obſerve it, we give 

the name of deliberation, and to the de- 
termination itſelf, that of will. But till 
that motion, or connected train of mo- 
tions, will take place which is the moſt 
intimately connected with, and dependent 
upon the ſtate of mind, or impreſſions, 
immediately previous to it. 
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It will readily be concluded from this, 
chat the more extenſive are the intellectual 
powers, chat is, the greater is the number 
of ideas, and conſequently their aſſocia- 
ations, the oftener will this caſe of delibe- 
ralton, or ſuſbence, occur. Brutes are 
hardly ever at a loſs what to do, and 
children ſeldom; ſo that to explain their 
actions we haye hardly any occaſion for 
the uſe of the terms deliberation, volition, 
or will; the ideas of every pleaſurable 
and painful object being immediately 
ſollowed by one particular definite action, 
proper to ſecure the one and avoid che 
other; the tendencies to other ations 
having never interfered to check and re- 
tard it. Now it can only be during chis 
ſtate of deliberation, and ſuf} pence, that 
we have any opportunity of perceiving, 
and attending to what paſſes within our 
own minds; ſo that a conſiderable com- 
paſs of intellect, a large fioch. of ideas, 
and much experience, are neceſſary to 
chis reflection, and the knowledge that is 
gained by it. 
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We Tee, chen, that a child, or brute 
animal, is in poſſeſſion of a power of pur. 
ſuing pleaſure and avoiding pain, and, in 
like Apna a power of purſuing other 

intermediate and different objects, in con- 
ſequence of impreſſions made upon their 
minds by things external to them, without 
their having given any attention to the 
affections or operations of their minds; 
and indeed, conſequently, without having 
ſuch an idea as that of mind at all, or 
hardly of /elf. Some brute animals ma) 


? 


polfibly never advatic farther than this; 
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excepting that, theit pleafürable and pairi- 


, - a7 ITS ET TE 1374 =O 2 4 > T2785 «© i 
ful impreſſions being aſſociated with a'va- 
riety of particylar perſons and circum- 


ſtances, they will 'neceffarily acquire the 


rudiments of all the 5%ons, as of joy and 
'forrow, love and hatred, gratitude and 
reſentment, hope and fear, &c. each of 
which may be as intenſe, though leſs com- 
plex than they are found in the human 
ſpecies. Indeed they will be more ſen- 

ible, and quick in their operations and 
effects, from the want of that variety of 

aſſociations which take place in our minds, 
5 and 
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and which check and d one ano- 
if F 1501979 rv 


tk; is 9 9 however, that if time and 
opportunity be given for the purpoſe, 
(wh hich, for the reaſon alligned above, 
can only be obtained where there is a 
conli iderable gompaſs of intellect, and 
much exerciſe of it) the  affeflions of our 
ideas are as capable of being the ſubjects 
of obſervation as the ideas themſelves, 
juſt as the attractions, repulſions and va- 
nous affections of external bodies may be 
obſerved, as well as the bodies themſelves. 
And it is poſſible that, at length, no af- 
fection or modification of ideas ſhall take 
place, without leaving what we may call 
an idea of every part of the proceſs. And 
as we give names to other things which 
are diſtinguiſhed by certain properties, ſo 
we give the name of mind, ſentient prin- 
caple or intellect, to that within our- 
ſelves in which theſe ideas exiſt, and theſe 
operations are e 
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At firſt a child can have no notion of 
any difference between external objefts 
themſelves, and the immediate objects of 
his contemplation. He has no knowledge, 

ſor inſtance, of impreſſions being made 
by viſible things on his eye, and ſtill leſs 
has he any knowledge of the nerves or 
brain. But having given ſufficient atten- 
tion to the phenomena of viſt ion,” and of 
the other ſenſes, he is convinced, firſt, 
that the eye, the ear, or ſome other ſenſe 
is neceſſary to convey to him the know- 
ledge of external objects; and that with- 
ont theſe organs of ſenſe, he would have 
been for ever inſenfible of all chat Pome 
without himfelf. | 


By attending to theſe obſervations he is 
likewiſe convinced, that the immediate 
objects of his attention are not, as he be- 
fore imagined, the external things them- 
ſelves, but ſome affection of his ſenſes, 
occaſioned by them. Afterwards he finds 
that his eye, his ear, and other organs of 
ſenſe, cannot convey to him the know- 
ledge of any thing, unleſs there be a 

communication 
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communication between theſe organs and 
che brain, by means of proper nerves; 
which convinces him that the immediate 
6bjeRs of his thoughts are not in the or- 
gans of ſenſe, bur in the brain, farther 


than which Mes is not able to trace x any 
3 wg * | TIER a 


This Kind of Wesen is . by 

adleevation and iment, as much as 
the theory of the eye and of light, though 
we ourxſelves are the ſubject of the ob- 
fervations and experiments. And our 
thinking and acting, in the conduct of 
life, is as much independent of this braneh 
of knowledge, as the powers of air and 

light are mne of our i Reg: 
ds hays, ef 


| e Heving, 1 this * ado the 
knowled ge of the diſtinction between the 

immediate objects of our thoughts, and 
external objects, it may occur to ſome 

\ Perſons, that, fince we are not properly 
conſcious, or know in the firſt inſtance, 
: wy Weng more than what paſſes within 
3 ourſelves, 
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neſs. To. explain, this, Biſbop 
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— — our / oui ſenſations and 
— by 85 — — ; 0 
of the author f u being. 3 f ng A 17 


_ philoſopher, will, ay is ampo/ible; but. 1 1 


two hypotheſes to account for the ſame 


phenomenon, he will conſider which is 


the mote probable, as being more conſo- - 
nant to PR oh, nature in ohen 


do 2 


1 ; 459 411 2114. * * che 7121 
„Half the n gl xe, ſor 


inſtance, may be looking towards, T 4 


beavens at the ſame, time, and, all their 


minds are impreſſed in the ſame manner. 
All ſee dhe, moon, ſtars, and planets in 
preciſely the ſame ſituations; and even 
the obſervations of thoſe who uſe tele: 
ſays, that the divine being, yt 
10:cach; individual mind, impreſſes, their 
ſenſoriums in the ſame, or a.correſpond- 
ing manner, without the medium of any 


* external to them. On the other 
ian hand, 


GBSERVATIONS. lix 
hand, another perſon,” without  pretend- 
ing that lis ſeheme is impoſſible, where di- 
vine power is concerned, may think, 
however, that it is more natural to ſup- 
poſe that there really are ſuch bodies as 
the moon, ſtars, and planets, placed at 
cCeœftam diſtances from us, and moving in 
certain directions; by means of which, 
und 4 more general agency of the deity 
than Biſhop Berkley ſuppoſes, all our 
minds are neceſſarily. Pd in this 
e manner. 
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It is besen ehHichoe for this wks 
theſis, that it exhibits particular appear- 
ances, as ariſing from general laws, which 
is agreeable to the ume of every thing 
elſe that we obſerve. It is recommended 
by the ſame /mpltcity that recommends 
every other philoſophical theory, and 
needs no other evidence whatever; and 
J ſhould think that a perſon muſt have 

very little knowledge of the nature of 
Þhilofophy," who ſhall think of having 
recourſe to any other for the purpoſe. 

Dr. Reid, however, not fatisfied with this 


7 38 . 
| evidence, 
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evidence, pretends that the certain belief 
of che real exiſtence of external objetis 
Is: arbitrarily connected with the ideas of 


by means of ideas only, he ſays, *Dedi- 
cation, p. 7, M antient, indeed, and has 

been generally received by philoſophers, 
but of which I could find no ſolid proof 
« The hypotheſis I mean Is, that nothing 
4 is perceived but what is in the mind 
Which perceives it: That we do not 
* really perceive things, that are external, 
. OM oy certain images and pictures of 


imprinted upon the: mind, which 


« are called nen nnd legs. SHS 

Hülle, Ts | 
| 10 fact, it is not irue 4 we LY 
Fra the exiſtence of external ohjects, 
4 diftin& from our ideas of them. Origi- 
nally, we have no knowledge of any ſuch 
thing as ideas, any more than we have of 
the images of objects on the retina; and 
the moment we have attained to the 
knowledge of ideas, the external world is 
nothing more than an lypothefis, to ac- 
count for thoſe ideas; ſo probable, in- 
deecd, 


hem. The hypotheſis of Inowing things 
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deed, that few perſons ſerioully doubt of 
its real * and of its 1 the 
cauſe of our ideas. But ſtill the contrary 
may be affirmed without any proper. ab- 
\furdity. Thus, alſo, the revolution of 
the planets round the ſun beſt accounts 
for the appearances of nature, but the 
contrary may be ſuppoſed and affirmed 
without ſubjecting a perſon to the charge 
of talking nonſenſe. This, however, is 
the language that is now adopted when 
any of the dictates of a pretended prin- 
cCiple of common ſenſe is controverted; 

and one of the arbitrary decrees of this 
new infallible guide to truth is, it ſeems, 
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combat in the enſuing Remarks on the 
vritings of Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, and 


= the reality of an external world. 

= . 3 

1 Such is the leading principle of that 
3 philoſophy which I principally mean to 
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IE great buſineſs of philoſophy is 
wo reduce into claſſes the various 

appearances which nature preſents 
to our view. For by this means we ac- 
quire an eaſy and diſtin knowledge of 
chem, and gain a more perfect compre- 
henſion of their various natures, relations, 
and uſes. Nature preſents to our view 
4 particular effefts, in connection with their 
© eparate cauſes, by which we are often 
= puzzled, till philoſophy ſteps in to our 

: alſiſtance, pointing out a ſimilarity in theſe 
- effects, and the probability of ſuch fimi- 
2 lar effects ariſing from the ſame cauſe. 
Goring got ihto'this track of femplr Hing 

appearances, and all cauſes, we are 
able to predift neu appearances from 
| their known previous circumſtances; and 
B _ thus 
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thus we add to our own power, conveni- 6 
ence, and happineſs, by alete IG | 
of the {PET of nature. 


OOO ˙ . 
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A very confderable W 150 
2 in this truly philoſophical and uſe- 
ful progreſs with reſpect to the knowledge 
of the world around us, and the laws by 
which it is governed. And the know- 
- ledge of our/elives, both body and mind, 
has likewile. advanced. in the proportion 
that might have been expected from tbe 
natural order of our thoughts ; Which are 
firſt engaged by an attention to external 
objects before we reflect upon ourſelves. 
85 — — 5s of knoõ-- 
+ ledge by Deſcartes, very much by Mr. 
Locke, but -moſt of all by Dr. Hartley, 
who has thrown more uſeful light upon 
the theory of the mind an; Need 
upon hoy * of nn ine 


3 But while ſome are employed in 
making real advances, in the knowledge 


- — — 
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of nature, there have always — 


5 ed not always, * n 
ut 


Dr. REID's THEORY. 3 
inſtead of doing, or attempting to do any 
thing themſelves, are buhly employed in 
watching the ſootſteps of others, and ca- 
-villing at every thing they do; which is 
not without a good effect, as it obliges 
philoſophers to uſe greater caution and 
circumſpection, to review their ſteps, and 
tread 1 pe would 
ee 


nary 8 in 0 ohiloſophy 
. by Copernicus, Galileo, and New- 
ton, was diſputed inch by inch; and can 
Ve be ſurpriſed that the labours of Mr. 
Locke ſhould ſhare the ſame fate? As 
to Dr. Hartley, his day of trial is not yet 
come, and one of my views in this pub- 
= heation, and ſome others that I have pro- 
6 jected, is to bring it on; not doubting 
> but chat it will and the teſt, and be bet» 
= ter known, and more firmly ellablihed 
= cs Trek a . 
1 FT 
= be fot of Mr: Locke's prinehpiles of 
_F "0 human mind has, however, been ra- 
B 2 ther 
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ther fingularly hard. The ſyſtems of other 


philoſophers, after having been fully and 


rigorouſly criticized, and then generally 


acquieſced in, have paſſed without much 


controverſy; ; but his, after having under- 
gone this ſtrict examination from all the 
learned of his own age, and having been 
acquieſced in for near a century, has of 
late met with a more rude, and more per- 


tinacious ſet of adverſaries; who, inſtead 
of allowing the knowledge of the mind 
to advance with the knowledge of nature 


in general, appear to me to be throwing: 


every thing into its priſtine confuſion; and 


even introducing more darkneſs than na- 


turally ever belonged to the ſubject. 


The outlines of Mr. Locke's ſyſtem are, 
that the mind perceives all things that are 
external to it by means of certain impreſ- 
ſions, made upon the organs of ſenſe ; that 


thoſe” impreſſions are conveyed by the 
| nerves to the brain, and from the brain 


to the mind, where they are called /en/a- 
tions, and when recollected are called 
ideas; chat: by the attention which the 
mind, or ſentient principle, gives to theſe 

ſenſations 
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things he has adopted, and taken for 
grartted concerning the mind, Which are 


kifty in cöfeluding that there is ſome 


appears to ind, and others, to be the 


"3 Grnerfione' of all juſt and rational know- 
= kipe of ourſelves. an 

Tits Ni mon! 

This ſolid foundation, however, has 
lately been attempted to be overturned by 
a {et of pretended philoſophers, of whom 
the moſt conſpicuous and aſſuming i is Dr. 
Reid, profeſſor of moral philoſophy i in the 
itiiverfiry of Glaſgow, who, in order to 
combat Biſhop Berkley, - and the ſcep- 
ticiſm of Mr. Hume, has hunſclf intro- 
duced almoſt” Univerfal ſcepticiſm and 
confitfion ; deriving all the connections 
Which had before been ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt 
B 3 be- 


ſ#(fivions and ideas, obſerving their mu- 
tübk atehationb, Se. it acquires other 
ideas, Which he calls ideas of rglection, 
and whereby becomes poſſeſſed of che 
materials Of all its knowledge Other 


not well founded; * Ithinkke hasbeen 


other fodrce'sf our ideas beſides the ex- 
ternal ſenſes; but the reſt of his ſyſtem 
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between the ſeveral phenbmena, powers; 
and operations. of the mind, and ſubiſti- 


tuting . ideen dent, 


arbitrary, inſtinqtius principles, that he 
F 


It is very poſſible, indeed, and . per- 
ſon can deny it, that we may ptocted too 
rapidly in {ſimplifying appearances, and 
therefore fuch ' writers as Dr. Reid are 
an uſeful and ſeaſonable check upon us. 
But, on the other hand, ſo looſe and in- 
coherent a ſyſtem as he would ſubſtitute 
in the place of Mr. Locke, ought. not 
to be adopted without the moſt urgent 
peceſluy ; ; ſince it wants the recommenda- 
tion of that agreeable ſemplicity, which is 
ſo apparent in other parts of the conſtuu- 
tion of nature. Appearances and ana- 
logy being ſo much againſt this ſyſtem; 
we are juſtified in requiring: on rake 
evidence for it. 


. b contemplate buch a 
theory. W mind as W 


: 
. 


. * } a 


XZ Reidwith any ſatisfaction, and the farther 


Fynn bas in it as Hite of math as it has 
al beauty, tha we may ſafely take up the 
ſiubject, where Mr. Locke left it, and 


1 ; 11 have any foreſight, we ſhall fmite at 
De. Reid's bypothehfis, or rather ſtring of 
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1.flatter myſelf therefore, that 1 may be 
doing forme: fervice to future inquirerx, 


by  endeavouring to flow that this new 


proceed to attend to what Dr. Hardey 
has done by following his Reps; when, 


hypotheſes, as a mere puzzle, and look 
back upon it as upon a dream. 


5 1 nroceed with as much perſpicuity 


as I poſſibly can in this perplexed ſubjeR, 


L ſhall firſt preſent my reader with a view 
of all the unconnected inſtinctive princi- 
ples which Dr. Reid pretends to have diſ- 
covered in the mind, and I ſhall then ex- 


7 amine, in diſtin ſections, his objections 
to Mr. Locke's doctrine, and the founda- 


tion he has laid for his own peculiar hy- 


B34 That 
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> That I may preſerve-at the ſame time 


. the greateſt ditinQneſ vith reſpeci to ö 
. my reader, and the greateſt fairneſs with R 
\" h reſpeR to the author on whom I am ani- 
[| madverting, I ſnall enumerate all the pre- 
. tended inſtinctive principles of which he 
| has given any account in this treatiſe, and 


ii exhibit them in the form of a table, ſub-: 
i joining my authorities, in| quotations 

| from thoſe different parts of hiswork from 
1 which I have collected them, and alſo 


. | 
4 numbering the articles, ſo that they may 


| eorreſpond to one another,” 'and be W 7 
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'A , preſent ſenſation ſuggeſts { the belief of the + ex- 
1e ofy l 10 q uαπτπ bee 5. 


1 
paginstion eee of 05 . of our 
ene ace. Er / own exiſtthce, T t 


ours, ; taſtes, 1 — 2 
ry t eee. 187 ne EY 
777111 i}; ſenſatiogs 1 iis * 


, | 1:48inatiections of - 
.the Optic ay 


213 16 23%, £74891149 7 the ſeblhtiot!df bardabls; and 
4 A hard ſubſtance — the Aeuct of Iſppething 
bar 


K An extended ſubſtance — the idea of extenſion and ſpice. 
All ahe prima 
N. e —.— ehieir ; aktii Nufllob 


ib moron, LILLE Hes Gf note, 


15 
6. — 4 — of}: MICE") 2220121149 Emin 
tho features, ar- | _ 
tits bc 10 on — betta 7 
© voice, and at- "246 * ' diſpol Wy 1 £66 3h — 4. 
t'tudes of the] © iſpolitions 
body 1e „e Noli =D , 


7 Inverted images 
on the retina 


— upright * 


79 
ponding parts tage viſion. 111 5 | 
of bath rer 4 HH ac: bann 
9. ” Pains in any part the idea of the place w. ere 


olſthe bodß fe the pain is ſeated! ©: * 
J | d Ul | Frumerates 4 following among mnſtinlive, \ faculties or 
inciples, viz. | 
ene motion of the eyes, as neceſſary oline 
1 Te enſe of veracity, or a diſpoſition to ſpeak truth 
i 1 A. ſenſe of credulity, or a diſpolition to believe others.” 


12 The inductive faculr 5 by. which we inter mer effects 


2 ſimilar cauſes, 
B. All theſe. ſeparate inſtinctive pridciples Dr. Reid 
confiders as branches r he terms common ſenſe. 


* Different Aimals are ſubject to different laws in this reſpect. 
Authorities 
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12 
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kiſlence, and imagination no belief at 
* all. Theſe are all ſimple and original, 


and 8 atts Na 
"mn" .... 

e kas denen . 

0 « The, Woe 5th 3 our . 
tions and the conception a and belief of 
external exiſtences cannot be produced 
by habit, education, or any principle of 
human nature that has been admitted 
by e * 91. x 


*A third clas of natural ſigns kompre- 
hends thoſe which, though we never be- 
* fore had any notion or conception of 
'* the things ſignified, do ſuggeſt it, or 
-* conjure it up, as it were, by a natural 
* Kind of magic, and at once give us. a 


'*"Thiireption, and create a belief of it. 


*Þ- 90. This clals of natural figns is the 
* foundation 
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foundation of common ſenſe, a part of 
« human nature which has nn 
explained. „ 


eg, | # Yrs 4 
-< Senſation, 106 ha — of ex · 
* texnal objects by the ſenſes, though very 
different in their nature, have commonly 
been — as one and the en 


nn p. 288 Kn apt Bib aac? 
. 4 4 F - a 


1 law a ns ben — an 
« objeR implies both the conception. of 
© its form, and a belief of its preſent ex- 
* iſtence. I know, moreover, that this 
belief is not the effect of argument and 
« reaſoning. It is the immediate effeft 
* of my conſtitution. p. 290. 1 


2 »The iden of our own exiſtence 
45 precedes all ne and W 
Pp: _ 


9. nit 84, 53 below, and his 
wedt feli. 


4. By 


is EN AN KS ON N 
4% By an orifivat principle bf. ür 
chſlitütidn -& ceftain ſenſation 6f touch 


both ſuggeſts to the mint the ebHA p- 
tion of hardneſs, and creates the be- 


e oft. "if het" words, this ſen- 
„o is A naturat ſign of haldneſs.“ 
erm 97nd Stone ttt ? 
Siftgl gd bas 5% 28 Diba nam 


5. Space, motion, '-and extenſion, 


* and all the primary qualities of bodies, 
habe no reſemblane to amy ſenſation or 


(cuny operation of o ids, and there- 


fore canuot be ideas eHber of ſenſation 
r reflection.” The very conception Of 
© theiti 8 irre concile able tõ the prihelples 
© of alF Gr phileſophicil fyſtems of the 


« univerſe. The belief therm is o teſt 


P. 102: | 
nix AWQ 180 10 8215⁰¹ 51 4 
Ne notibn of extenfton is ſo familiar 
to us from our infancy, and ſo gc 
ſtantly obtruded by every thing we ſee 


or feel, that ve wre/apt'to think it ob- 


* vious how it comes into the mind; but 
© upon a.narrower examination we ſhall 


* find it utterly inexplicable. It is true 


4 © we 


ve have feelings of touch, which every 
moment preſent extenſion to the mind; 
but how they come to:do ſo is the que · 
ſtion: for thoſe feelings do no more re- 
ſemble extenſion than they reſemble 
ꝝjuſtice or courage, nor can the exiſtence 
= © of extended things be inferred” from 
"X * thoſe feelings by any rule of reaſoning ; 
ſio chat the feelings, we have by touch 
F can neither explain how we get the mo- 
tion, nor how. we came hy the belief of 
9 extended things“ P- 96. 24 * mon p 


by The thoughts, purpoſes, and dif- 
« poſitions. of the; mind, have their na- 
* tural ſigns in the features of the face, 
the modification of the voice, and the 
attitude of the body. p. 87. In theſe 
gnatural ſigns,” he ſays, ib. there is, as 
in artificial ſigns, often neither ſimili- 
ttude between the ſign and the thing 
ſignified, nor any connection that ariſes 
# * neceſſarily from the nature of things.” 
Of thele particular natural ſigns: he ſays, 
p. 8g, that they are not only eſta- 
bliſhed by nature, but diſcovered to us 
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ing or experience. An infant, he adds, 
may be put in a fright by an angry 
«countenance, | and ond n w 
— ee Int 


lin *7 7 | 4 TW 5+ 4. 
one See: ch. i. ſection xi. eb 14 
4 z% 9 


fi 8. „The correſpondente of certain 
points in the retinæ is prior to the 
© habits' we acquire in viſion, and conſe- 
nee is natural and * p. . 


* Since aber 4 is a prodigious variety 
in the ſtructure, the motions, and the 
number of eyes in different animals and 
inſects, it is probable that the laws 
by which viſion is regulated are not 
the ſame in all, but various, adapted to 
the eyes which nature has given them. 


p. 233: See alſo ch. vi. ſection «mn 


on | s | TEFS, A 


0 


. © How do en * parts of 
* our body- ENTS by particular pains ? 


© not 


Dr K ID THEORY. 3 
not by experience, or by reaſoning, but 


* dee nn * wy. 
- bse K. The parallet . ages 


ve reſolve into an original power and 
principle of the human mind, and not 
tio be referred to cuſtom, to anatomical 
or mechanical cauſes.” p. 185. He 
XZ alſo calls it a natural inſtinct, p. 187. 
w Dot fas eh. vi. e Aon x. — e 
14̃1. « There i is in * dünnen ink: an 
4 * early anticipation, neither derived from 
experience nor reaſoning, nor from any 
compact or promiſe, that our fellow- 
creatures will uſe the ſame ſigns in lan- 

* guage when they have the ſame ſenti- 

* ments. This is, in reality, a kind of 
5 e of human actions, and ſeems 
do me to be an original principle of the 
human conſtitution, without which we 
ſhould. be incapable of language, and 

© conſequently 064: md of mitruttion. 
p. e 
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The viſe author of our nature has 
implanted in our natures. two prin- 
* ciples that tally with each other, the 
* firſt is a propenſity to ſpeak truth, and 
to ule the ſigns of language ſo as to 
* convey our real ſentiments, p. 336. 
* Another original principle. implanted 
in us by the ſupreme being, is a diſpo- 
* fition to confide in the veracity. of 
* others, and to believe what they tell 
* us. This 1s the counterpart to the 
former; and as that may be called the 
pFrinciple of veracity, we ſhall, for want 
* of a more proper name, call this the 


* principle of credulity. 


12. © The belief of the continuance 
© of the preſent courſe of nature mult be 
* theellect of inſtin, and not of reaſon, 
* p..343- All, our knowledge of nature 
* beyond our original perceptions 1s. got 
by experience, and conſiſts in the in- 
* terpretation of natural ſigns. The ap- 
pearance of the ſign is followed by the 
belief of the thing ſignified. Upon this 
principle of our conſtitution not only 

a acquired 


7 n in. . bur alto induRive 
* reaſoning, and all our reaſoning from 
* analogy is grounded; and therefore, 
for want of another name, we ſhall beg 
« leave to call it the induclibe principle. 
It is from the force of this principle that 
ve immediately aſſent to that axiom, 
* upon which all our knowledge of nature 
is built, that effects of he ſame kind 
X < muſt have the ſame cauſe, p. 347. 
Take away the li ght of this inductive 
principle, and experience is as blind as 
naa a mole. She may indeed feel what is 
* * preſent, and what immediately touches 
ber, but ſhe ſees nothing that is either 
before or behind, upon the right hand 
; 1 or upon 1 the left, future or paſt. p. 349. 
4 


| It will — Es that in this table 1 
99 F have connected the name of the thing or 


> | q circumſtance that gives riſe to the corre- 
= © ſponding fecling by the word ſuggeſt. 
his, however, is not to be miſtaken for 


ga mere ſorm of connection. Our author 
q wd have us to conſider 1 it in a much 
a more ſerious light, as a real power of the 
3 21 mind, 


1 the notice of nee and to Which 
we owe many of our ſimple notions 
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mind, which had eſcaped the notice of all 
the philoſophers who had” gone before 
him in . theſe” reſearches. ' *'Suggeſtion, 
he ſays, p p 49. “is a power of the mind 
* which ſeems entirely to have eſcaped 


* which. are neither impreſfi ions nor ideas, 


* as well as many original principles of 2 


5 * belief,” 


My reader will, 1 fulpecd. i imagine with 
me, that this catalogue of original in- 
ſtinctive principles is pretty large, and 
that when nature had gone ſo far in this 
track, but little could be wanting to ac- - 
compliſh alt her purpoſes ; and that, with 2 


reſpeC to principles, little remained to be 
done by any other means. But our au- 1 
thor, it ſeems, thinks differently. The | 


© original perceptions which nature gives 


be 


Lare inſufficient,” he ſays, p. 951, * for 
* the purpoſes « of life, and therefore ſhe has 


4 


made men capable of acquiring many MN 


more perceptions by habit. "Now m, 
view in the following i inquiry is to relieve 


1 
i. 7h 


_ 1 
4 = N 
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dame nature of the unneceſſary load which 

Dr. Reid has laid upon her, by aſcribing 

a little more to habit, and to the neceſſary 

connections and e N of - things 
. he * done? 


* 


7 When wy: det ſhall hve given ſuf: 
:Kicient attention to the preceding table, 
and: the authorities from which it was col- 
lected, I hope that he, our author, and 
muyſelf, may proceed with a perfectly 
right underſtanding of one another. 
However, to complete this good under- 
ſtanding, and to prevent che poſſibility of 
a miſtake, I ſhall ſubjoin a few more ex- 
trafts, which ſhow how perfectly inde- 
pendent”: of one another Dr. Reid ĩma- 


gmed the principles me in this 
table to be. 


No man can give a reaſon why the 
* — of a body might not have 


the ſenſation of ſmelling, and the 


ny lake of bodies affected our hearing, 


it ir had ſo pleaſed our maker; In like 


F anner no man can give a reaſon why 


2 : A * — 
erer 
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the ſenſations of ſmell or taſte might 
not have indicated hardneſs, as well as 
that ſenſation which by our conſtitution 
* does indicate it. Indeed no man can 

* conceive any ſenſation to reſemble any 

* known quality of bodies, nor can any 
* matrſhow by any good argument that 
all our ſenſations might not have been 

das they are, though no body, or quality 
'* of bn 1 ever ede . p. roi 


12171 Decks we niche have been 0 Ade 
* as to taſte with our fingers, to ſmell with 
our ears; and to hear by the noſe. Per- 
© haps we. might have tg ſo made as to 
have all the perceptions and ſenſations 
-* which we. have without any impreſſion 
made upon our, bodily, . * all. 


P. 305. lee 


The n we have might have 
F * been immediately conneRed ak the 

* impreſſions of our organs, without an) 
intervention olf ſenſation. This | laſt 
* ſeems really to be the caſe in one in- 
* ſtance, to. wit, in our perception of the 
+ viſible figure of bodies. p. 305. 
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We know nothing of the machinery 
2 means of which every different im- 
preſſion upon the organs, nerves, and 


4 exhibits its correſponding ſenſa- 


«tion, or of the machinery by means of 
hich each ſenſation exhibits its corre- 
ſponding perception. We are inſpired 
with the ſenſation, and we are inſpired 
iti the] correſponding perception by. 
Linea, e 'P- en 1 0 


- 4 
N "2 1 3 1 


» & & « 


Hülng to . a * 1 hae; from 
his doctrine of | griginal iſtinctive ,princt- 


ples, by layings p 22, he Thi in Any cale; 
= © we ſhould give the name of a law of na- 
ture to a general phenomenon, which 


. 4 e human induſtry ſhauld afterwards S, trace 


to one more, general, there is no great. 


bharm done. The moſt general aſſumes, 
de name of azlaw of nature whey it is; 
dliſcovered, and the leſs generabis con. 
1 "tained and <ONRrebenges. vit. 


qr 0! oYvBETonm:. vinnmi3993%G. 3c 


Bur Lanuſt take the liberty to.fay „chat 


eee bara il be doe 
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2 


been fo raſh and unguarded as to advance 
over and over, ſo that no body could 
miſtake his meaning, chat a certain law 
of nature was abſolutely ultimate, which 
afterwards appeared not to be ſo; who 
ſhould have aſſerted that theſe principles 

are Ample, original, and therefote ipex- 
plicable acts ꝙ the mind, and that they 


cannot be produced by - any - principle of 4 ; 


human nature that has ever been admit- 
ted by philoſophers.” This is aſſertin g 
that It is impoſſible to advance any farther 
m the inveſt} 
beyond/freple, original, _ nepal 

afts of the mind. h 93 % „ 
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The fuſpieion d. that 90 are got to ulti · 
mate principles neceſfariby checks all far. 
cher inquiry, and is therefore of great 'diſ- 
ſervice in philoſophy. Let Dr. Reid lay 
his hand upon his breaſt, and ſay, whe- 
ther, after what he has written, he would 


not be exceedin gly mortified to find it : a 
clearly — to the farisfation of all 2 


igation; for who can ever get 
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ples in, \the —_— table were * ac- 
E quired, and that all of them were nothing 
more than ſo many different = of the 
= old and well known HPP of . 


ton of, i a5. sl ot 5 


It muſt, moreover, be bleed. that 
the table. 1 have given by. no means con- 
tains a view of all e original inſtinctive 
pringiples which | our ſagacious author 
finds in human nature. Theſe are only 
ſuch as have occurred to him in his fi! 
vey of the external ſenſes. ©* We have 

taken notice, he ſays, p. 378, of ſeveral 

* © original principles of belief in the courſe 
olf this inquiry; and when other faculties 
* of the mind are examined, we ſhall find 
* more which have not occured in the 


© examination of the five ſenſes.” 


It may be ſaid that, ſince our author 
haas not finiſhed his ſcheme, this critique 
upon it is premature, that we ought firſt 
io hear him out, and that it is not good 

"XZ manners to. riſe from the table after the 
1 ; kr. e. courle though we be not diſpoſed to 

= _—_ partake 
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partake of the ſecond. 1 anſwer, that 
Dr. Reid's gueſts have” already waited 4 
about ten years, and: that poſſibly this 
account of the firſt courſe nay” induce 
our hoſt to haſten his ſecond. © To drop 
all figure; aur author's ſcheme. appears 
to be already complete as far as it goes. 
| and the evidence of what is before us is 
| [ altogether independent of what, is to > 
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A view of the ſeveral fallacies by whack 
Dr. Reid has been miſled in has inquiry. 


I Now proceed to conſider Dr. Reid's 
objections to the great outlines of — 
Locke's doctrine, and the ſeveral 

ciples on which he has founded his own; 
endeavouring, at the ſame time, to ſhew 
the ſufficiency of the commonly received 
principles for thoſe purpoſes for which 
Dr. Reid pretends that they are altoge- 
ther inſufficient, ſo as to oblige him to 
quit them 118 Auen of his own. | 


As my e on the Doctor: per- 
formance were made in the courſe of read- 
ing him, and thereby things of a different 
nature will be unavoidably a little inter- 
mixed (though I ſhall take all the care I can 
in the arrangement of them) I ſhall intro- 
duce them vith diſtinctly noting tlie ſe- 
veralfalſe-{teps which he has made in the 
courle: of it, or the different fallacies to 
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which he ouſt 3 ſobject, 1 
which have been the ſource: of {the prin- 
_ of his miſtakes. 


. x 
1 . 


"Bok Becauſe he cannot perceive any re- 


1 1 * 


ſemblance between objects and ideas, he 
concludes, that the one N be Boy 
ate other... i 


22 


. * # a 


2. Begauſe he, cannot 2 any ne- 
cellary, connection between ſenſations and 
the objects of them, and therefore cannot 
abſolutely. demonſtrate. the reality. of ex- 
ternal objects, or even the exiſtence of 
mind itſelf, by the doctrine of ideas, he 
rejects that doctrine altogether, and has 
recourl to arbicrary nſtintts. 


* 


3 ks. it ſor 2 chat our 
* — have no exiſtence but when we are 
aalen of them, and attend to them, | 


3 He confounds che faculty 'of ſen- 
 fation with ideas of ſenſation. * 6 20 7: 
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5. Becauſe we do not Kno We 
thaniſm by which a particular motion, or 


a ſet 
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a ſet of connected motions, is performed, 
he concludes tliatithoſe motions [are per- 
formed by inſtinctive principles, and were 
not acquired by TO and the aſfox 
giation'of eon e N 4 
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6. Su ppoſi ng, without any foundation, 
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4 Lei it be noted. that, I 40 not afſers 
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Sn Bas 2 t 7 einn 1 15 1 
Dei Reid's objection to tho dofivine of "8 
ideas from their want of reſemblance to 
therr wet + ann, _ ﬀ _ 
OO vg 1 ＋ oth 1 8 * 
— ebjefs! | — ſyſtem 
Which ſuppoſes that the mind re- 
ceives images of things from without 
by means of the lenſes, and . thinks 
that they are ſufficiently Tefuted by the H 
obſervation, _ that ſenfations bear no. re- 
ſemblance to bodies, or any of their 
qualities. The properties of extenſion, 
« figure, ſolidity, motion, hardneſs, rough 
© neſs, as well as colour, heat, and cold, 
« ſound, taſte, and ſmell, which all man- 
kind have conceived to be the qualities 
* of bodies, have not', he ſays, p. 147, 
among them all, one ſingle image of 
body, or any of its qualities. Iam ſure 7 
that, by proper attention and care, | 
| 


1 may know my ſenſations, and be 
able to affirm with certainty what they 


© reſemble, and what they do not reſem- 
ble. 
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c ble + 9 1 have examined them one by One, 
end compared chem wich matter and its 


« qualities, and I cannot find one of them 
15 that confeſſes a Ong feature.” fi.» 


bi 
= 
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So very 1 is our author of the 
ſtrength of this argument, that he ſcruples 


not to reſt the whole of his ſyſtem upon 


it. This, ſays he, p. 108, IL would 
* humbly propoſe as an expermentum 


cCcrucis, by which the ideal ſyſtem muſt 
* ſtand or fall; and it brings the matter 
* to a ſhort iſſue. Extenſion, figure, mo- 
tion, may, any one, or all of them, be 
taken for the ſubject of this experiment. 
Either they are ideas of ſenſation, or 


they are not. If any one of them can 


be ſhown to be an idea of ſenſation, or 
© to have the leaſt reſemblance to any ſen- 


: * ſation, Ilay my hand upon my mouth, 


and give up all pretenle to reconcile rea- 
* ſon to common ſenſe in this matter, and 
* muſt ſuffer the ideal ſcepticiſm to tri- 
-umph. But if, on the other hand, they 
are not ideas of ſenſation, nor like to 

any ſenſation, then the ideal ſyſtem is a 
* & rope 


gg RK M ARK SON 
rope of ſand, and all the laboured atgu- 
ments of the fceptical-philoſophy againſt 
S material world, and againſt the:ext> 
ſtence of every thing but impreſſions 
and ideas, m + hp a RG * 
theſis. 


4 


(ROW 


a our * had reſted 10 much 
ne argument, it behoved him, 1 
think, to have examined the ſtrength of 
it a little more carefully than he ſeems to 
have done; for he appears to me to have 
ſuffered himſelf to be miſled in the very 
foundation of it, merely by philoſophers 
happening to call ideas the images of ex- 
ternal things; as if this was not known to 
be a figurative expreſſion, denoting not 
that the actual ſhapes of things were de- 
lineated in the brain, or upon the mind, 


but only that impreſſions of ſome kind 


vr other were conveyed to the mind by 


means of the organs of ſenſe and their cor- 
reſponding nerves, and that between theſe 


impreſſions and the ſenſations: exiſting in 
the mind there is a real and neceſſary, 
though at preſent an unknown connection. 
I do 


* 


ww 
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,d not ſee but that by Dr. Reid's 
mode of reaſoning, he mighi as well deny 
that the ſound of a muſical ſtring is cauſed 
by the ſtroke of a plectrum, or that ſounds, 
conſidered as tremulous motions of the 
particles of the air, are produced by bo- 
dies ſtriking againſt one another, becauſe 
he can perceive no proper reſemblance be- 
4ween the cauſe and the effect, between 
the · ſound that is produced and the ſhape 
of the thing or things by which the ſounds 
are made; and yet theſe ſounds vary ac 
cording to the bodies that occaſion Wi, 
and the circumſtances that attend their 
impinging on one another; ſo that, with- 
out any ſuch reſemblance as the Doctor 
ſeems to expett, they correſpond ſtrictly 
to one another, and the one may be called 
the proper and neceſ/ary, and not the ar- 
bitrary (or as Dr. Reid would call it the 
an ſign of the other. 


of The aransferring of this . 
to the doctrine of ideas is very eaſy. If, 


as Dr. Hartley ſuppoſes, the nerves and 
brain be a vibrating „ the ana- 


2. logy 
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logy will hold very nearly indeed; all 
ſenſations and ideas being vibrations in 
that ſubſtance, and all that is properly 
unknown in the buſineſs being the ſimple 
power in the mind to perceive, or be af- 
fected by, thoſe vibrations. And if, as 
Locke and others ſuppoſe, matter itſelf 
may be indued with that ſentient power, 
even that difficulty, as far as the preſent 
queſtion can be affected, is removed. 


Our author's doubts are not confined to 
ideas being produced by external objects, 
but affect the uſe of the nerves belonging 
to the organs of ſenſe, and the brain itſelf, 
as the inſtruments of tranſmitting them to 
the mind, reducing the ſuppoſition to a 
mere probability. * 


It is very probable,” he ſays, p. 200, 
* that the optic nerve is the inſtrument of 
vilion, no leſs neceſſary than the retina. 
But it appears to me that, arguing in this 
manner, one might doubt of every thing; 
and that we might juſt as well ſay, it is 
very probable only that the feet and legs 


are 


waage 
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are the inſtruments of walking, as that 


the optit nerve is only probably the in- 
ſtrument of viſion. 

Ia another place, he does not leave 
toom to ſuppoſe that it is even probable 
that the optic nerves are the inſtrument 
of viſton; calling the hypotheſis a mere 
conjefture. From the firſt dawn of phi- 
*loſophy. to this day,” he ſays, p. 277, 
* it has been believed that the optic nerves 


are intended to carry the images“ of 


* viſible objects from the bottom of the 
eye to the mind, and that the nerves be- 
longing to the other ſenſes have a like 


office. But how do we know this ? We 


E conjecture it, and taking this conjecture 
for a truth, we conſider how the nerves 


may beſt anſwer the purpoſe. It is 


agreeable to this that he ſays, p. 303, 
: We are inſpired wich the ſenſation, and 


* If Dr. Reid thinks to recbneile theſe two paſſages by 
ſaying that by images, in this place, he did not mean impre/> 
Fon in general, but the real ſhapes and forms of thing, the 
whole charge is talſe, and he 1 1 fighung a chimera of his 


own creating. 


D © we 
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ve are inſpired with the —_—_— 
perception, by means —— I 8 
This ſcepticiſm with reſpett 10 che 2 
trine of ideas, the uſe of the organs of 
ſenſe, and their correſponding nerves in 
tranſmitting them, appears to me ta be 
very extraordinary indeed; and yet, ſueh 
are the caprices of the human mind, Dr. 
Reid expreſſes as much ſurprize at the 
prevalence of the common opinion. It 
is very ſtrange,” he ſays, p. 201, that 
a * philaſop hers of all ages ſhould have 
* agreed in this notion, that the images 

* of external objects are conveyed by the 
organs of ſenſe to the brain, and are 
* there perceived by the mind. Nothing 
* can be more unphiloſophical. For firſt, 
this notion has no foundation in fact 
and obſervation. Of all the organs of 

« ſenſe the eye only, as far as We can dil- 
cover, forms any kind of image of its ob- 
ject, and the images formed by the eye 
are not in the brain, but only in the bot- 
tom of the eye; nor are they at all per- 
* ceived or felt by the mind. Secondly, 
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it is as difficult. to conceive how the 

wind perceives images in the brain, as 
* how jt perceiyes things more diſtant. If 
"APY; man wall. hew how the: mind may 
« perceive images in the brain, I will un- 
« dentake to ſhew how it may perceive 
the moſt diſtant objects: for if we give 
6 gyes to the mind, to perceive, what is 

ttanſacted at home in its dark chamber, 
* why may we not make theſe eyes a little 
longer ſighted, and then we ſhall have 
* no. occaſion, for that unphiloſophical fic- 
tion of images in the brain? In a word, 
* the mannerand mechaniſm of the mind's 


* perception 15 quite heron our compre: 
a Renßon, NY — Z 


lo hls Way ** arguing we ſay 
that the, whole ſyſtem of our ſenſes, nerves, 
and brain i is of no real uſe whatever; for 
it is impoſlible to ſay how they act upon 
the mind, or the mind upon them. But 
by the ſame reaſoning we may deny every 
principle in nature. For when we have 
traced it as far as we can, we are ſtill 
compelled to ſtop ſomewhere, and to con- 
feſs bu our inability to proceed any farther. 
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© I know, however, very well, that an G7 
is the inſtrument of viſion, becauſe Wich- 
but it nothing can be ſeeu. I alſo knbw 
that the retina Jo optic nerye are likewiſe 
neceſſary, becauſe if they be difordered, 
vihon is ſtill wanting; "and laftly,” 1 am 
equally certain that the brain is neceſſary 
to all perception, becauſe if that be Al 
ordered, thinking either — ceaſes, or 
i proportionably « diſturbed. Mw 


— -a. 2 1 3 
4 * 


For my patt, 1 1800 no cotictaiddvin 
philoſophy more certain than theſe, and 
they are not rendered at all leſs certain 
by our not being able to go a ſtep farther, 
ſo as to know in what mater the brain, 
or the affections of it, can be the inſtru- 
ment or ſubjeA of perception. I may 
conjefture that the brain itſelf may be the 
ultimate cauſe, or I may ſubſlitute ſome- 
thing elſe that I may think better adapted 
to anſwer the purpoſe that i is, to ſuit che 
phenomena. 
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SECTION 1V. 


o Dr. Reid's objeftion to Mr. Locke's 
diviſon of ideas into tho/c Y ſenſalion 


and refleftion. 
H AVING examined one great 2 


of our author's ſcheme, I now pro- 


ceed to another, of which he likewiſe 
boaſts great things; but if my reader be 
able to conſider it with perfett ſeriouſneſs, 


it is more than I can expect of him, for it 
is more than I am able to do mylelf. It 
is his objeftion 1 to Mr. Locke's diviſion of. 
ideas into thoſe of /enſulion, and thoſe of 


reflection. 

. * This, he ſays, p. 575, © is contrary to 

* all rules of logic, becauſe the ſecond, 
member of the diviſion includes the 


* firſt. For can we form clear and juſt. 
* notions of our ſenſations any other way 
than by reflection? Surely we cannot. 
* Senſation is an operation of the mind, of 
* which we are conſcious, and we get the 


D 3 notion 
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* notion. of ſepſation y. refleting,upon 
that which we are cohſcibusof; TN like 

manner doubting and believing are 
operations of ther mind{whereof We are 
* conſcious, and we get the notion of 
them by. reflecting upon what we are 
conſcious. The ideas of ſenſation, there- 
fore, are ideas of reflection, as much as 
© the ideas of doubting or believing, or 
* any other idea whatſoever.” 


This I ſcruple not to ſay is as mere a 
quibble, as either the ignorance or the 
perverſion of logic ever produced, ariſing 
from our author's confounding the pro- 
per ideas of /en/ation with the idea of /en/a- 
tion itſelf, which is, no doubt, ofthe ſame 
claſs with the ideas of doubling, believing. 
or thoſe of any other operation of the 
mind; and ſo Mr. Locke would have | 
acknowledged. But the ideas belony ging 
to the claſs of ſenſation do not require 
any ſcientifical knowledge of that power, 
or any reflection upon it. If this were the 
caſe, brute animals, having no proper 
ideas 91 reflection, could have no ideas of 

ſenſation 


Y 
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** Indeed, it is queſtionable 
whether the bulk of mankind, who are 
not philoſophers, could have them, and 


conſequently whether they muſt not be 
deſtitute of all ideas. 


A more palpable blunder than this I 
think I hardly ever met with in any argu- 
mentative treatiſe, and yet this is one of 
the great engines with which our author 
allails Mr. Locke's doctrine of ideas. 
Dr. Reid might juſt as well ſay that hou/es 
and wtenfils neceſſarily belong to the fame 
claſs of objects, and that they ought never 


to be diſtinguiſhed, becauſe the former 


contam the latter. 


Befides our author himſelf ſuppoſes 
that even human beings may have ideas 
of mere ſenſation ſome time before they 
diſcover any power of reflection, and that 
this power may diſcover itſelf and come 
into play afterwards. * Perhaps, ſays 
he, p. 112, a child in the womb, or for 
* ſome ſhort period of his exiſtence, is 
merely a ſentient being, the faculty by 
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vhich it perceives an external world, 
by which it reflects on its on thoughts 
and exiſtence, and relation to other 

* things as well as its reaſoning and mo- 

ral faculties, unfold themſelves by de. 

* grees; ſo that it is inſpired with the va- 
rious principles of common ſenſe as with 
* the paſſions of love and reſentment, 
* when it has occaſion for them.” Let 
our author ſay how this ſuppoſition of 
his could be poſſible, if ideas of ſenſation 
were neceſſarily included under the head 
of ideas of reflection, when they are here 
ſaid to have exiſted prior to the very 
| | power of reflection, or at leaſt to any ex · 
| | erciſe of that power. 


By the way, this hypotheſis of the gra- 
dual unfolding of the powers of the mind 
| very much reſembles the gradual acgui- 
. tion of them, from the impreſſions to 
[ which we are expoſed. I ſhould have 
. thought that Dr. Reid would hardly have 
had an idea of real powers lying ſo long 
dormant as this notion may require ſome 

| of them to do, while other faculties were 
j 1 Wo awake 


2 
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- awake and vigorous. He will not, I find, 

aſſert of powers what he does of ideas, 
viz. that they have no exiſtence but when 
they are in uſe and exerciſe. 


eo. 


Dr. Reid's poſition, that ſenſation im- 

15 plies the belief of the preſent exiſtence of 
external objects, and his view of Berk- 
ley's theory, particularly confidered. 


HAVING replied to our author's capi- 
tal objections to Mr. Locke's, or 
the common hypotheſis, concerning ſen- 
ſations, ideas, and objects, I come to 
conſider what he has farther to advance 
in ſupport of his own. Now one would 
imagine a hriori, that a man who ſhould 
have aſſumed the airs and tone that Dr. 
. Reid has given himſelf through the- 
vrhole of this treatiſe, as if he had utterly 
demoliſhed all the preceding ſyſtems * + 
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the mind, and erected another quite diffe- 
rent from any thing that was ever heard 
or thought of before, would be able to 
produce ſomething like pofitive evidence 
for it. But, behold, when we have got 
to the end of thele negative arguments, 
he has, in fact, nothing more to offer, 
beſides his own very confident aſſertions 
(repeated indeed without end, if that 
would give them any weight) that the 
thing muſt certainly be as he repreſents it. 


Now though I, 3 
advance any hypotheſis of my own, might 
very reaſonably imitate this example; 
and, having ſhews the futility of his ob- 
jedions to the commonly received hypo- 
theſis, content myſelf with leaving things 
in ſtatu quo ; yet for the greater ſatisfac- 
tion of my readers, I ſhall make a few 
more obſervations on the ſubjett of our 
author's inſtinctive principles, ſelecting 
for a more particular examination that by 
which he fays our perceptions necefſarity 
imply the belief of the preſent exiflence of 
external — There is no one article 
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of Rid Whole ſy ſtetn af eommon ſenſe that 
he ban leſs Kmple to ſubmit to this exa- 
mination ; for chere is no one thing that 
he tepeats ſo often, or ſeems to triumph 
in ſo much, as this; imagining that his 
method of conſidering the ſubje& is an 


elfectual antidote, and the only effectual 


antidote to all the ſcepticiſm of the preſent: 
e ee | 


Now excepting what our author has 
faid about the abſurdity of Mr. Locke's 
principles, of which I think I have offered 
a ſufficient vindication, and of the pecu- 
liarly abſurd and dangerous conſequences 
which he aſcribes to Berkley's theory, and 
which I ſhall preſently ſhow to be no bet- 
ter founded, alt that he ſays amounts to 
nothing more than this; that he cannot, 
in his own mind, ſeparate the belief of 
the exiſtence of external objects from 
his ſenſations, as thoſe of taſte, touch, 
ſight, &c. With reſpeR to this I would 
make the following obſervations. 


1. There 
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1. There are mam opinions which-we. 
know to be acquired, and even founded: 
on prejudice and. miſtake, which, how- 
ever, the fulleſt conviction that they are 
void of all real foundation cannot 'eraſe 
from the mind; the groundlefs belzef, and 
exhectation, founded upon it, being fa 
cloſely connected with the idea of certain 
circumſtances, that no mental power of 
which we are poſſeſſed ean ſeparate them. 


Though, for inſtance, Dr. Reid, no 
doubt, as well as other philoſophers, be- 
lieves the earth to be ſpherical, and con- 
ſequently is ſenſible that no one part of 
its ſurface can be uber magſt and another 
part under it; or, that if there were ſuch 
a thing as an uppermoſt part, every part 
muſt become ſo in its turn; yet he always 
conſiders the place on which he ſtands as 
conſtantly uppermoſt, and conceives of 
his antipodes as hanging with their heads 
downwards. , Nay he cannot help having 
an idea of their having a tendency to fall 
down into the void ſpace below the earth. 
NH | He 
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He may talk as a philoſopher, but Iam 
e he conceives and thinks as the 
vulgar do; and though in many things 
dur author appeals to the ſentiments of 
the vulgar as the teſt of truth, in oppoſi- 
tion to che philoſophers, I think he will 
hardly chuſe to do ſo in this caſe. He 
cannot, however, poſſibly ſeparate in his 
imagination the idea of a tendency to fall 
— his idea of the ſituation of the anti- 
| Now why may not this be the 
= caſe rich! reſpect to Berkley's theory, ſo 
chat though we cannot ſeparate the idea 
of the real exiſtence of external objects 
and our ſenſations; it may, like the other, 
be no more than a prejudice, void of all 
real foundation. As we cannot pretend 
to diſtinguiſh between our feelings in 
theſe two caſes, and one of them we know 
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to be fallacious, why may not the other | 
be fallacious alſo? There mult be ſome 1 
other ind of evidence beſides Jeong! q 
prove +} It is not ſo. 4 
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Fecbndh This ſcheme of Dr. Reid's I 
ſuppoſes that an extraordinary poviſion 4 
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is made for a king, of faith, that is-by na 
means neceſſary for the purpoſe of it, viz, 
with reſpe& to the conduct of life. For 
a very high degree of probability, not to 
be diſtinguiſhed i in feeling from. abſolute 
certainty, is attainable without it. Now 
fince it cannot be denied but that, the di- 
vine being leaves us to be governed by a 
kind of faith far inferior to mathematical 
certainty in things of infinitely more con- 
ſequence (in this, however, I do not ap- 
peal to Dr. Oſwald) it is abſolutely in- 
credible that he ſhould have implanted in 
us a. peculiar inſtinctive prineiple. : merely 
for the ſake of giving us a Plenary con- 
hicton with reſpect to this buſineſs, which 
is comparatively. of wy 4 1 
"_ 0 | 


1% Thirdly, Dun 7 hann bs Ghia 
farther untoward circumſtance attending 
it; that it ſuppoſes the divine being ta 


have formed us in ſuch a manner, as that 
we muſt neceſſarily believe what, by our 
author's own confeſſion, maght not have 
been, true. F or © no man, ſays he, p. 85, 

| * can 
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© cant 3 3 any good argument, that 
all our ſenſations might not have been 
as they are, though no body or quality 
of body had ever exiſted.” Now this 1 
ſhould think to be, upon the face of i it; fo 
very unlikely to be true, that no perſon 
_ who conſiders the caſe can admit of it. 
For this is very different from thoſe de- 
ceptions which neceſſarily ariſe from ge- 
neral laws, and to which all mankind are 
ſubject; but with reſpect to which it is in 
their power, by the proper uſę of theis 
n 10 relieve themſelves; | 
#4 arr . 
Ie appears, therefore, that; den as 
our author is of the truth and importance 
of his ſyſtem, he acknowledges it to be 
founded not on ab/olute but relative truth, 
ariſing from his conſtitution, which (con- 
trary to what is advanced by his follow- 
ers Dr. Beattie and Dr. Oſwald) is eſſen- 
tially different from that kind of evidence I 
by which we are ſatisfied that two and Y 
two are four, which is independent of any 1 
arbitrary conſtitution whatever. 4 
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1 wonder it ſhould not have a little 
Raggered Dr. Reid, to conſider that his 
whole ſyſtem muſt fall at once before the 
ſainteſt ſuſpicion, that God may think 
proper that mankind ſhould be ſubject to 
deceptions for their good, at which my 
mind does not ſhudder, when I ſee it to 
be the neceſſary eonſequence of the moſt 
excellent general laws. Do we not 
ſee that the bulk of mankindꝭ live and die 
in the belief that the ſun moves round the 
earth, and of other things in which they 
are deceived” by the teſtimony of their 
ſenſes? Now let Dr. Reid aſſign a good 
reaſon, why the ſame being who permits 
his creatures to believe that the fun moves 
round the earth, might not permit them 
to believe that there was a ſan, though, 
in reality, there ſhould be no ſuch thing; 
at the ſame time that, by his own imme- 
diate power, without the aid of any real 
ſun, he ſhould afford them all the benefit 


of light and heat which they had falſely 


alcribed to that luminary. I allow 1t to 
be as improbable as any perſon pleaſes; 


but the ſuppoſition is certainly not 
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directly abſurd and impoſſible, and this is 
che only thing in debate. | 


Foundiy, 16 BE er that our author 


ſhould not have attempted ſome ſolution 
of the phenomena of dreams, reveries, 


and vi/fons upon his hypotheſis. In all 


theſe circumſtances. it cannot be denied 


that men imagine themſelves to be ſur- 
rounded with objects which have no real 


exiſtence, and yet their ſenſations are not 


to be - diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of men 


awake; ſo that if /en/ations, as ſuch, ne- 
ceſſarily draw. after them the belief of the 


preſent exiſtence of objects, this belief 


takes place in dreams, reveries, and vi- 
2 as indeed is the caſe; and if there 
be a. fallacy in theſe caſes, it is certainly 
within the coma of poſſibility, that there 
may be a fallacy in the other alſo, 


| N otwithſtanding theſe obvious dificul- 
ties with which | our author's ſcheme is 


clogged, and which a genius of any order 


leſs than the moſt.daring would think to 
be inſuperable, nothing can exceed the 
EB confidence 
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confidence with which he Sue his 
full perſuaſion of thetriith'of it, froni'the 
ſuppoſed u e . Hort of believing the con- 
trary, e ſupercilious and cavalier 
— 5 8 1 which he treats all + a 
to it. 


1 IC v4 


e 15 2p aware,” 895 be. P- 291, EN 
« this belief which I have in perception 
« ſtands expoſed to the ſtrongeſt batteries 

* of ſcepticiſm. But they. make no great 
a impreſſion upon it. The ſceptic aſks 
* me, why do you believe the exiſtence 

of the external object which you per- 
c ceive ?. This belief, Sir, is none of my 
manufacture; it came from the mint of 
5 nature; it bears her i Image and ſuper- 
"ſcription; and tf it 1s not right, the fault 


+; = 


FL # 


nion. and every nel chat is not 
grounded on age Well, Sir, why 

a ſhould I believe the laculty of reaſon 
« more than that o perception? They 
both 
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both came out of the ſame ſhop, and 
wete made by the ſame artiſt; and if he 


puts one piece of falſe ware into my 
hat ſhould hinder him nw 


* hands, w 
* putting another P 


Perhaps che ſceptic will agree to diſ- 
truſt reaſon, rather than give any credit to 
perception. For, ſays he, ſince by your 
* own confeſſion, the object which you 

* perceive, and that act of your mind by 
which you perceive it are quite different 
things, the one may exiſt without the 
other; and as the object may exiſt with- 
out being perceived, ſo the perception 


may exiſt without an object. There is | 
nothing fo ſhameful in a philoſopher as IJ 
* to be deceived, and deluded, and there- 9 
fore you ought firmly to withhold your 
aaſſent, and throw off this belief of ex- 1 


ternal objects, which may be all delu- 
*fion. For my part, I will never attempt 
to throw it off, and although the ſober 
part of mankind will not be very anxious 
to know any reaſons, yet if they can be 
of ule to any ſceptic, they are theſe.” 
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Noa, as I do not pretend to rank my- 


ſelf with thoſe” whom Dr. Reid will call 
the ſober part of mankind, 1 frankly ac- 
knowledge that I have had a _ 5 
ſity to look at theſe reaſons. 


The firſt I find is, that it is not in his 
power to believe otherwiſe, which I pre: 
ſume I have coulttiered r 
above. rb 


- 


His ſecond ee U 
the dangerous conſequences which he 
aſeribes to Berkley's ' hypotheſis, - and 


which he expreſſes in that ludicrous: and 


contemptuous manner in which the 
greateſt part of this ee, be 
is written. ＋ 7 9 


* 1 think, e 3 p. 29th, J * i 

c not be prudent. to throw off this belief, 
if it were in my power. If nature in- 
* tended to deceive me, and impoſe upon 
; me by falſe appearances, and I, by my 
great cunning and profound logic, have 

* diſcovered the Enel re, -- prudence 
* would 
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vould dictate to me in this caſe even to 
put up this indignity done me, as qui- 
g etly as I could, and not to call her an 
impoſtor to her face, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
even with me in another. way, For 
what do I gain by reſenting this injury ? 
Vou ougnht, at leaſt, not to believe what 
«ſhe: ſays. This, indeed, ſeems reaſon- 
able if {he intends to impoſe upon me. 
But what is the conſequence? I reſolve 
not to believe my ſenſes. I break my 
* noſe againſt a poſt that comes in my 
way; I ſtep into a dirty kennel; and 
after twenty ſuch wiſe and rational ac- 
* tions, I am takenup, and clapt into a 
* mad-houſe. : Now I confeſs Ihad rather 
make one of the credulous fools whom 
nature impoſes upon, than of thoſe wiſe 
* and rational philoſophers, who: 1 
* to withhold n at all chis ene 


1 all this profuſion of genuine wit 
1 humour turns upon a groſs miſrepre- 
ſentation' of Berkley's theory ; and it is 
really a pity that what is ſo excellent in 
its Kind ſhould be thrown away, by being 
miſplaced. 
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This miſrepreſentation and abuſe is ex- 
actly the conduct of many divines, who 
charge one another with actually maintain- 
ing the ſuppoſed conſequences of their re: 
ſpeftive opinions. But this is no fair con- 
ſequence. Berkley did not exclude from 
his ſyſtem /en/attons and ideas, together 
with matter, the necgſſary connections that 
ſubſiſt among them or our power over 
them. He only aſcribed to them a diffe- 
rent origi; ſo that all the rules of con- 
duct depending upon them are the ſame 
on his ſcheme as on ours. Our philoſo- 
W language only 1s different. 


pen chere is a poſt in my way, and 
I muſt turn aſide, left I hurt myſelf by 
running againſt it. He, inthe ſame fitu- 
ation, is as apprehenſive of danger as 
myſelf, though he ſays he has only the 
idea of a poſt before him; for if he do 
not introduce the idea of avoiding it, he 
is ſenſible that he ſhall experience a very 
painful ſenſation, which may bring on 
other ſenſations, till death itſelf enſue. 
I may ſmile at his language, but he is 

conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with himſelf, and his fears have 


as, much foundation as mine. 0 


This 1+ of Berkley's theory, 
which is common to Dr. Reid, Dr. 
| Beattie, and Dr. Oſwald, and with which 


they often make themſelves and their rea- 


ders fooliſhly merry, is exceedin gly unjuſt ; 
but when conſidered by philoſophers, the 
laugh muſt rebound upon themſelves. | 


The third reaſon, as our author is 
pleaſed to call it, why he believes in the 
exiſtence of a material world, or the evi- 
dence of his ſenſes, is that he does not 
find that he has been impoſed upon by 


this belief, * I find, ſays he, p. 293 that 


„without it I muſt have periſhed by a 
© thouſand accidents. I find that without 
it I ſhould haye been no wiſer now than 
0 when I was born, &c. &c. &c. But all 
this goes upon the ſame miſrepreſentation 


with the former argument, and is not, in 


faR, at all different from it. Beſides, a 
reafonable degree of evidence, which may 
be attained without this extraordinary, 

E 4 inſtinctive, 
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ö Runde, abſolute, and as our author 
calls it, E A belief, i is juſt as uſeful for 


any real purpoſe de bessa. 


. 


Mr: Locks doffrine not /o aer ll to 
Berkley's theory as Dr. Reid's. 


II. is by an evident abuſe and perverſion 
of M.. Locke's doctrine that Dr. Reid 
pretends that it is favourable to Biſhop 
Berkley's notion of there being no mate- 
rial world; when, in reality, our author's 
own principles are much more favourable 
to that notion than Mr. Locke's. 


* * 8 


If, ſays 4 p. 42, © impreſſions and 
ideas are the only objects of thought, 
then beaven and earth, and body and 
ſpirit, and every thing you pleaſe, muſt 
* ſignify only impreſſions. and ideas, or 
they muſt be words without any mean- 
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But it was never ſuppoſed by Mr. 
Locke, or any other advocate for ideas, 
that they were more than the immediate 
objeR of our thoughts, the things of which 
ve are properly ſpeaking conſcious, or 
that we know in the firſt inſtance. From 
them, however, we think we can infer 
the real exiſtence of other things, from 
which thoſe ideas are derived; and then 
we can reaſon about thoſe objefs, as well 
as about the ideas themſelves. In fact, 
ideas being only the ſigns of external 
things, we reaſon about the external 
things themſelves, without ever attending 
to the ideas which repreſent them; and 
even without knowing that there are any 


ſuch things in the mind, till we come to 
reflect upon the ſubject. In like manner, 


a perſon may ſee perfectly without ever 
thinking of his eyes, or indeed en 
that he has any ſuch organs. 


» Mr. Locke would not, indeed, pretend 
_ to ſuch an abſolute demonſtration of the 
reality of an external world as Dr. Reid 
mg for; but neither is that ſtrict de- 

monſtration 
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monſtration necellary. It is quite ſyfh- 
cient if the ſuppoſition be the eaſiel hy- 
potheſis for explaining the origin of o +4 
ideas. The: evidence of it is ſuch. that 
we allow it to be barely paſſible, to doubt 
of it; but that it is as certain as that 
two 1 two make four, we do not DF 
tend. 20 N 

1 * gly 3 as our - author. is to 
pF material world, of ours, let us ſee 
whether his own ſyſtem, in other reſpetts, 
be . ſufficiently adapted to it. Now it 
appears to me that his notions of ming, 
ideas, and external ohjects, are ſuch 
as are hardly compatible with one ano- 
ther, that he puts an impaſſable gulph be- 
tween them, ſo as intirely to prevent their 
connection or correſpondence ; Which is 
all that the biſhop RA in nur of 


his doarine. Heli enn iy 46.41 


© I take it for granted, ſays Dr. Reid, 
p. 381, upon the teſtimony of common 

6 * leaſe that my mind is a ſubſtance, that 
is, a HPNTTOADEN ſubject of thought, and 
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© my reaſon convinces me that it is an un- 
« extended and inviſible ſubſtance; and 
© hencelinfer that there cannot be in it any 
thing that reſembles extenſion.” But with 
equal appearance of truth he might anfer 
that the mind cannot be affected by any thing 
that has extenſion; for how can any thing 
act upon another but by means of ſome 
common property? Though, therefore, 
the divine being has thought proper to 
create an external world, it can be of no 
proper uſe to give us ſenſations or ideas. 
It muſt be he himſelf that impreſſes our 


minds with the notices of external things, 


without any real inſtrumentality of their 
own; ſo that the external world is quite 
aſuperfluity in the creation. If, therefore, 
the author of all things be a wiſe being, 
and have made nothing in vain, we may 
conclude that this external world, which 
has been the ſubje& of ſo much contro- 
_— can have no exiſtence. 


If chen we wiſh to preſerve this external 
world, which is very convenient for many 
purpoſes, we mult take care to entertain 

notions 
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notions of mind and ideas more compati 
DIETS it than choſe of Dr. Reid: 


Our authors „ Aisete argument 
from the want of reſemblance between 
our ideas and external objects leads him 
into many difficulties. It makes him, in 
ſeveral reſpects, allow too much to Dr. 
Berkley, and to come nearer to him than 
he is aware. And in ſpite of his averfion 
to the union, and of every thing that he 
can do or ſay, their common principles 
will bring them together. Our: ſenfa- 
tions, he ſays, p. gog, have no reſem- 
blance to external objects, nor can e 
diſcover by our teaſon any neceſſary 
connection between the exiſtence of the 
former and that of the latter. No man 
voy he, p. 85, © can ſhew by any good 
argument, that all our ſenſations might 
not have been as they are, though no 
body or quality. of body had ever ex- 
iſted.“ He even ſays, p. 304, that 
.©-when we confider the different attributes 
of mind and body; they ſeem to be fo 
different, and ſo unlike, that we can find 


ancien no 
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no handle by which one may lay hold 
of thd bier. 1 1 * Ae 


According to our author, nr 
Berkley 8 theory i is at leaſt Poſſible ; and 
i, as he ſays, p. 117, ſenſations and 

* ideas in our minds can reſemble nothin 

Wee ſenſations and ideas in other minds, 
it may well appear probable that they are 
transferr ed (as Malebranche, I think, ſup- 
poles). immediately: from the divine mind 
to ours, without any real agency of a ma- 
teriab world. If Lcould admit Dr. Reid's 
premiſes, J chink Icould hardly help draw- 
ing chis opnclufion from them; eſpecially 
as; nothing can be pleaded. for- the ex- 
iſtence of this ſame, material world, but a 
mere unaccountable perſuafion that it does 
exiſt. This perſuaſion Dr. Reid ſays 
ariſes from a branch of his new common 
ſenſe. But if I cannot diſcover or imagine 
any end or reaſon. why it ſhould, exiſt; 
common ſenſe, in its old and familiar 
acceptation, would tell me chat it does 
n91-Rxilt at all "FIRE TINT — 
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4. lin of My. Humer in pur fultnc 
F Berkleys theory adopted by Dr. Reid. 


O's author, ſtruck with a pantie fear 
of ſcepticiſm,” has been no leſs miſ⸗- 
led and 8 off his guard by che din- 
gerous Tophiſms of Mr. Hume, than by 
the innocent ones of Biſhop nne 


* The nen Stem, by which he 0 
chat: of Deſcartes and Locke, &. he ſays, 
p. 369, © admits only of the principles 
of common ſenſe as a firſt prineiple, and 
©. pretends by ſtrict urgumentatien to de- 
duce all the reſt from it. That our 
thoughts, our ſenfations, and every thing 

"of which we are conſcious has a dla ex- 
© Hſterice is admitted ifi this ſyſtem as a 
* firſt priticiple, but every thing elſe muſt 
be made evident by the light of reaſon. 
K That the rational iſſue of FR e is 


„ 


, excepting the exiſtence of our ideas, 
and 
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and their neceſſary" relatioiis,” which ap- 
pear upon comparing them, is dent. 
For ideas being the only objects of 
thought, and having no exiftence but 
« when 1 are conſcious of them, it ne- 
7 ceflanily follows, that there is no object 
of our thought which can have à conti- 
pued and permanent exiſtence. Body 
X * and ſpirit, cauſe and effeR, time and 
ſpace, to which we were wont to alcribe 
an exiſtence independent of our thotighr, 
* all are turned out of exiſtence by this 
© ſhort dilemma. ' Either theſe things are 
C e of ſenſation | or reflection, or they 
"are not. If they are ideas of ſenſation 
& or reflection, they can have no ex- 
liſtence but when we are conſcious of 
them. If they are not ideas of ſenfation 


* or refleftion, they are words without any 
eig P: 973: | 


F rom this vitiful ſophiſm, advanced 
by Mr. Hume, and deemed unanſwerable 
by Dr. Reid, have been derived to us all 
the inſtinctive principles contained in this 
curious treatiſe. For being determined 
y at 
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at all: adventures to maintain the 1 
of boch and ſpirit, cauſe and effeR,. time 
and ſpace, &c. and the old theory of the 


mind. not being, in his opinibn, ſufficient 


for the purpoſe,, a new one mult be found ; 
and if nothing elſe can be had, ſtill the 


tained, though we can ſay nothing in their 


which. is Dr. Reid's. common ſenſe, and 
. ne t rrefragable argument. 


But, * 2 ol ſuch a plenary * 


rance Fa "only this new common ſenſe pro- 
mifes; he would have been content with a 
reaſonable, degree of euidence for the reality 
of all the things above mentioned, the old 
bypotheſis would have been quite ſuffici- 


Ferre 


ent. It. ſuits every caſe of ſenſations, and | 
ideas ; and therefore, according to the = 
ceived rules of philoſophizing, has a 222 


elaim to be Atte. 


That mind 22460 2M the very hams 
— 5 to believe as I have that body ex- 


iſts; ſince. it is is only by that name that I 
diſtinguiſh 


good things above mentioned 1 muſt be re- 


favour but they are 5 becauſe they are e/o, 5 
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diſtinguiſh that to which certain 
and properties, of which I am conſcious, 
i i ta ner; will, * belong. 


"= am Grail that it ſhould have been 
ſo readily admitted, that even ideas have 
no exiſtence. but when we are conſcious 
of them. We have juſt the ſame reaſon 
to believe the identity of an idea, as that 
of a tree, that of any external body, or 
that of our own minds themſelves. The 


idea that T have of my wife or child to-day 


as much reſembles the idea I had of them 


yeſterday, though ſome hours of ſound 


ſleep have intervened, as my houſe of to- 
day reſembles my houſe of yeſterday. In 

this caſe I only judge by the reſemblance 
of my ideas of it; and if the ideas of my 
houſe yeſterday and to-day were not the 
ſame, I ſhould have no medium by which 
to prove the identity of the houſe, 
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Hive 'obſeryel chat one of the ſanlaci. 
os meqdmms of pfoòf Which Guy au- 
| be makes much uſt of, iti ofder to prove 
hat We junge ind tt from original in 
Flinct, aud not by ay actfaired power 
How ignoriihce 2 the wreans by which 
oy action is performed And our Having 

ade thoſe pps and performed 
thoks actions, prior to eperienet.“ Ia 
the former of theſe tales He dritvvs' wrong 
condlufions froth his premiſes; and in the 
latter I have no doubt bit he 1 1s thiſtakbn 
with t elpett to tlie Yilts (from which he 
arg aces: 1 (hatl now ferry teaders 
wich ſome inſtafices' 6f? eh rhe Vie of 


fallacy. 


© In ſome of the voluntary as well as 
* the involuntary motions' (which Dr. Reid 


exempliice by that of the parallel motion 
| 1 ol 
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of hoch thereyes, Vhich he ſays tages place 
arious menBionn, inconſequencent ſome 
natural _— many muſcles,” he ſays, 
Þ- 487, {which have no material tie or 
4 A vis 005 in concert, each of them 
being taught to play its parf in exaft 
Imime and mes a Net- Paige ſuch ao- 
tions leſs. ſkilfally and regu larly per- 
*ſgrmed, in eben. and thoſe who know 
Tee mulales, than 
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21 Tom, a hole * we __ "aſt 
* have inferred that we have, ne > fach 
mulcles,., Ia fact, Our knowledge of the 
particular aralcles; employed in any mo- 
tion is of ng conſequence whatever to the 
Pty ſonmange of it. Nature has ſufficiently 
provided for. that in the ſimple power of 
aſſociation, whereby one idea or motion 
introduces another aſſociated idea or mo- 
tion mechanically, and without the exer- 
tion of any voluntary power in us: and 
this is equally che caſe whether volition 
was employed 1n forming the original al- 
Jociation, or not. 


F 2 1 It 
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It was my misfortune to have the idea 
of darkneſs, and the ideas of inviſible 
malignant ſpirits and apparitions very 
cloſely connected in my infancy; and to 
this day, notwithſtanding” I believe no- 
thing of thoſe inviſible powers, and con- 
ſequently of their connection with dark- 
neſs, or any thing elſe, I cannot be per- 
fectly eaſy in every kind of fituation in 
the dark, though 1 am' ſenſible I gain 
ground upon this prejudice ma ror. be 


I likewiſe ſometimes amuſe myſelf with 
playing on a flute, which I did not learn 

very early, ſo that I have a perfect re- 
membrance that I exerted an expreſs vo- 
luntary power every time that I covered 
any particular hole with my finger. But 
though I am no great proficient on the 
inſtrument, there are ſome tunes which 1 
now very often play without ever attend- 
ing to my fingers, or explicitly to the tune. 
J have even played in concert, and, as I 
was informed, perfectly in tune, when 1 
have been fo abſent, that, exceptmg at 
the beginning, I did not recolle& that I 
had been playing at all. The ſame is alſo 
| frequently 
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N the caſe with perſons who are 
—— 


h "Now, * Wouj as Dr. Reid does, I 
ſhould conclude _ in this caſe, no ſkill, 
acquired by habit, was employed, but 
that my fingers were guided by ſome ori- 
ginal inſtinctive principle; and if I had 
been able to do this earlier than my re- 
membrance of any thing, I muſt have ſaid 
that this was one of thoſe powers, which, 
being latent in the mind, was called forth 
by proper circumſtances. Whereas, I 
think i it more natural to ſay, that the aſſo- 
ciation between the ideas of certain ſounds 
and the cauſe of certain motions of the 
fingers became in time ſo perfect, that the 


one oy at he? the other without any 


attention; the interveningexpreſs volition, 
previous to each motion, having been 
gradually excluded. Facts of this kind 
demonſtrate that the power of aſſociation 
is ſo great, and ſo extenſive, that even 
whole trains and very long trains of ideas, 
are by this means ſo conneQed, that if the 
ly take place, all the reſt will follow of 
| Fg courſe, 
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courſe, without our giving any attention 
to them, and even while we are attending 
to other things, and h 
e „ 
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Who fayge our. author; p. 188, * tavight 


166 


all the muſcles that are 60 Pa in 


e ſucking, in ſwallowin our 00d, 
5 breathing, and in ſeveral natural ex Pry 
* ions, to act their, part in ſuch regular 


order, and exact meaſure ?” Tt was not x 


*.cuſtom ſurely.” But in theſe,” and many 
ſuch inſtances, it is 35 probable 
that the actions of the mule es were Ori- 


ginally automatic, having been fo placed 
by our maker, that at firſt they are ſtimu- 


lated and contract mechanically whenever 


their. action is requiſite; ard though the 
muſcles themſelyes have no ccni Em, 


their nerves are connected, and they may 
be ſo ſituated, that the ſame” caufts* of 
contraction ſhall neceſſarily affect ſeveral 
of them at the ſame time, or in a certain 
regular ſucceſſion. ' In fome of the ac- 
tions to which Dr. Reid refers, Ve ſee 
evident marks of ſuch a mechanical pro- 

greſs; . 


of a very. git 
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graſs; and more knowledge of nature and 
phyſiology may lead to the diſcovery of 
more: of them 4 provided this ſyſtem of 
baying recourſe at ance to ulti mata cauſes 
es nt prevent men rom giving proper 
attantion ta them. Ny 2 
Stb 21) | | 
The faces are at firſt i 3 
tarily, aud à voluntary power oyer the 
muſcles which are ſubſervient to that gpe- 
ration is ęvidently acquired gradually. 
The ſame is the progrels in the action of 
blowing the noſe. Children have not, 
naturally, the leaſt notion how to do it, 
any more than they have how; to walk. 
The aftion. of ſucking, I am alſo confi- 
dent, from my own obſeryations, is not 
natural but acquired; and ſo I believe are 
all the actions which Dr. Reid and others, 
who judge ſuperficially in theſe caſes, re- 
er to.anſtin&; and with reſpett to which 
I would refer him to Dr. Hartley, who has 
written expreſsly, and pretty largely upon 


theſe ſubjects. 


+ With 3 to ſeeing objects + by 
means of inverted images, Dr, Reid ſays, 


ZR p. 151, 
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p. 151, that the premiſes from | which 
all mankind are ſuppoſed to draw the 
* concluſion (referring to the Carteſian 
© hypotheſis) never entered into the minds 
© of the far greater part, but are abſolutely 
© unknown to them, In order to ſee ob · 
jects ere, according to the principles 
of Kepler, we muſt previouſly know 
that the rays of light come from the 
© object in ſtraight lines, we muſt know 
that the rays from the different points 
of the object croſs one another before 
© they form pictures upon the retina, and 
_ © laffly we muſt know that theſe pictures 
© are really inverted. Now though all 
© theſe things be true, and known to phi- 
© loſophers, yet they are abſolutely un- 
© known to the far greateſt part of man- 
kind; nor is it poſſible that they who 
are abſolutely ignorant of them ſhould 
* reaſon from them, and build conclulious 
upon them. 


I do not know how this may affect 
others, but it really ſurpriſes me to hear 
a man of any underſtanding reaſon ſo very 
weakly. 
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weakly. To feel a thing, to be affected 
by it, and to be influenced and directed 
in our future conduct by that feeling, 
certainly cannot require that we ſhould 

inoꝛu the connection there is between the 
objects and our perceptions of them; but 
{imply that there be that connection. 


They who are the moſt ignorant of the 


Jaws of viſion are nevertheleſs ſubject to 
them; ſo that their retinas, - optic nerves, 
brains, and minds are differently affected 
in-conſequence of the rays of light com- 


ing in ſtraight lines, croſſing one another 


before they reach the retina; and pic- 
tures are actually formed there, whether 
we know of them or not. All men, 
even the moſt ignorant, find by expe- 
rience which way they muſt turn their 
heads and eyes to look for any object by 
Which they are impreſſed; and theſe aſ- 
ſociations are fo frequent, that we paſs 
immediately and mechanically, from the 
one to the other; ſo that the moment ve 
perceive an object we throw our heads 
and direct our eyes into the moſt proper 
poſition for the diſtin view of it. If, 
e for 
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for this purpoſe, we find b -we, muſt; 
turn our leads! and eyes upwards, ve ſay 
the object is above us; but if ve muſt 
turn them downwards, ve ſay it is below 
us, without 3 4h: * 
— _ matter. K 1 0 


4s S CON Ix. 

Pahlen ; * „ 115 10 

concgſtons of Dr. 00 ind . circum- 
Aunces which might have led him to haue 
-- recourſe to the aſſociation of ideas; ra- 
ter than to ad 3 3 


Proven it-is. apparent, from the 

whole of Dr, Reid's treatiſe, that he 
has given very little attention to the doc- 
tine of the H ciation of ideas (far lels 
than its obvious importance demanded) 
yet in ſome caſes, it could not poſſibly 
eſcape his notice; and he has expreſſed 
himſelf in ſuch a manner with reſpect to 
ſome of them as makes me wonder. that 
he did not ſee that more uſe might be 


} | made 


p {4 - 
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would admit of a very ealy explanation,, 


without having recourſe to his inſtinttive 
principles 3 Which ought io have been 


kept for great MOINES: ue erde 1 
n 
I am partinplacly: 8 that. Dr. 
Reid ſhould heſitate to acknowledge that- 
our judgment of the unity of an object 
ſeen with both eyes 48 acquired, when he 
awns. that, we do acquire a judgment 
which appears ta me to en er 
ü. Hag oder roOMeT: a 
1 7J. e 
He ſays, p- 36g, that Dr. Smich juſtly 
- attributes to cuſtom that well known 
© fallacy. in viſion, whereby a button 
* preſſed with two oppoſite ſides of two 
* contiguous fingers, laid acroſs, is felt 
double. He adds, that, as euſtom 
* produces this phenomenon, ſo a con- 
* trary cuſtom deſtroys it. For if a man 
frequently accuſtoms himſelf to feel the 
button with his fingers acroſs, it will at 
laſt be felt lingle, as I have found by 


: experience. 


made of it, and that the phenomena 


4 
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experience. Now why may not cuſtom 
do the ſame thing with reſpect to viſion ? 
It is evident, from theſe fimilar faQs, that 
it is within the power of cuſtom, and of 
the aſſociation of ideas to do it. I can 
ſee no more occaſion for naturally corre- 
ſponding points of the retina, than for 
naturally correſponding places * the 
fingers. 


But he rays p. 261, If ſingle viſion 
is the effect of cuſtom, it muſt appear 
very ſtrange that not one inſtance has 
* been found of a perſon who had acquired 
the habit of ſeeing objects ſingle with 
both eyes, while they were directed in 
c any other manner, viz. than fo that the 
centers correſpond. But are not all our 
eyes ſimilar, and are they not all expoſed 
to fimilar influences; and what can reſult 
from this but uniformity in our rules of 
judging by * affections 1 | 


Our author FIR P- 188, that * al- 
though it appears to be by natural in- 
* ſtint that both eyes are always turned 

the 
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' 550 ſame way, there is ſtill ſome latitude 
« left for cuſtom. Nature has wiſely left 
us the power of varying the paralleliſm 
© of the eyes a little, ſo that we can di- 
rect n to the ſame point, whether 
© remote or near. This no doubt is 
© learned by cuſtom, and accordingly we 
*ſee that it is a long time before children 
get this habit in perfection.“ But ac- 
cording to Dr. Reid's general rule, we 
ought to have referred this caſe alſo to 
original inſtinct, becauſe we are poſſeſſed 
of this power prior to any experience that 
we can remember, and we are not con- 
ſcious of the means by which we exert it, 
orindeed know that we'do any ſuch thing 
at all. Previous to reflection, we ima- 
gine that we have ſimply a power of ſee- 
ing diſtinctly at different diſtances. We 
are conſcious of nothing farther, and 

therefore, according to this new mode 
of philoſophizing, we may reaſonably ac- 
quieſce in the fact, and call the power 
original and inſtinctive; in other words, 
one of the many branches of the new 
common ſenſe. 


Though 
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298 Though we are not conſcious} hs 


Dr. Reid, p. 330; of che \motons! we 
perform in order to fit the eyes to- the 
</diftance-of.objetts, 'we are conſerbus of 
* the:&ffort employed in producing itheſt 
*: motions,” and probabiy have ſome ſenſa- 
tion which accompanies them, to which 
vie give as little attention as toripther 
S ſenſations. But unleſs the! diſtanee be 
conſiderable, e. are not conſcious of 
uſing any effort at all. Beſides, aceord- 
ing to this new mode of reaſoning, how 
can the mind employ the mulcles that are 
requiſite to make this effort, when it has 


no knowledge at them, or indeed of the 


nature and mode of action of any aw 
cle n Boy O een ls 
ET 10 1 1111 5 '\ 297 16553 511 
As aur mitlion 8 refers that, a to 
inſftin& which has been acquired by ex- 
perience and the. aſſociation of ideas; ſo 
he gives to cuſtom and experience Mhat 


properly belongs to reaſoning and judg- 


ment; though here alſo his on concel- 
ſions might have led him to a right judg- 
ment in the ſeveral caſ¶e. 
2 When 


. 
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1 When 1 hear a certain ſound he ſa ys, 
p. 11 conclude immetliately without 
Sreafbning. that a cbach paſſes hy. There 
are no premiſes hy which this, cangly- 
ion is inſetred by any rules of logic. 

It is the, effect of n principle of our na- 
* common to us with the , brutes,” 


This principle he; dealers N Pes or 
experience. y JST (133 ng bit 
V SIM 97 t PK; 4 Us! f A 


2 10 what. differen: lights may the. ſame 
thing be. ſeen by different perſons, accord- 
ing as their different, hypotheſes, incline 
them to regard jt; In this very mental 
operation, or proceſs, i in, which, Dr. Reid 
can. find no trace of reaſoning... or. judg- 
ment, I think I ſee every part, of a com- 
plete argument; and even that facili Ity, 
and readineſs in paſling from the premiſes 
to the conclufioh,; which argues the very 
perfection of intellett in the caſe. For 
in my idea it is only in conſequence of 
the mode of reaſoning being very familiar, 
that the mind jumps with ſuch rapidity to 
che final judgment, that it requires ſome 
attention to diſcover the medium of proof. 


ww »% 


his maſter. © The ſuppoſition, * ſays he, 
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The proceſs, when properly unfolded, is 
as follows: The ſound I now hear is, in 
all reſpects, ſuch as I have formerly heard, 
which appeared to be occaſioned by a 
coach paſſing by, ergo, this is alſo occa- 
ſioned by a coach. Into this ſyllogiſm it 
appears to me that the mental proceſs 
that Dr. Reid mentions may fairly be re- 
folved ; and I am ſurprized he ſhould not 
have thought ſo himſelf, when he expreſsly 
allows, p. 128, that * the operations of the 
mind may be ſo ſubtle, that we draw 
* concluſions without ever perceiving that 
the premiſes entered the mind.“ This 
conceſſion, which is a very juſt and rea- 
ſonable one, certainly overturns the very 
foundation of his argument in the pre- 
ceding caſe. 


In this one caſe Dr. Oſwald, more con- 
ſiſtently with the ſyſtem, decides againſt 


vol. 2, p. 56, of a proceſs of reaſon- 
ing which paſſes ſo quickly through 
the mind as not to be perceived, is al- 

together arbitrary; and arbitrary ſup- 
poſitions are extremely injurious to truth, 
and 
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«and give birth to chat multitude of chi- 


4 


« merical hypotheſes by which mankind 
a * have been — 


— , — — — 


If a dog can form the ſame Fonclulion 
from the ſame premiles, I vould not ſcru- 
ple to ſay that the dog reaſoned as well 
and as juſtly as myſelf. 1 ſee no reaſon to 
deny brute animals the power of reaſon- 
ing concerning the objects about which 
they are converſant. They certainly act 
as e 95 as * any reaſoned. 41 5 


Abel, upon our FOR mining ö 


a ſeugull for a man on horſeback, he ſays, | 
b. 3519, the miſtake and the correction = 
© of it are both ſo ſudden, that we are at q 


© loſs whether to call them by the name 
© of judgment, or- by that of ſimple per- 
C ception.” In fact, theſe things r run in- 
ſenſibly into one ano tber. 


— 
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"Laſtly, he acknowledges, p. 154, that 
it muſt be extremely difficult to diſtin- 
" guiſh the immediate and natural objects 
of fight,” from the concluſions which we 
1401190 of G i have 
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« have, been. accuſtomed ;ito, draw from 
„them. (194097 {9 22 N 101 12 
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Tust: ag . man ſhould imaging, tha 

L a peculiar inſtinQive principle was 
neceſſaxy to explain qur giving credit. to 
the relations of others, appears to, me, 
. who have been uſed to ſee. thingy, a in a 
different. light, very extraordinary; and 
yet this: doctrine is advancd by Dr. 
Reid, and adopted by Dr. Beattie. But 
realln.what. our author. ſays in favour of 
it is hardly deſeryingoſ the ſlighteſt notice, 


IHIOI Hd 


*If;credujity,”- he: ſays, p. 340. were 

0 abe eee of. reaſoning, and experiencę, 

© it muſt grow. up and. gather ſtrength, in 
dale lame. proportion as; Feginn and ex- 
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pale do. But if it is che gift of 
75 natute, it will be the ſtrongeſt in child 
hog zd, and limited and reſtrained by ex- 
pelle and the moſt ſuperbiial view 
. 195 human life ſhows that this laſt is re- 


ally the caſe, and not the firtt. ; 


This ves is exceedingly falla⸗ 
cious. It is a long time before a child 
hear any ching but truth, and therefore it 


can expect nothing elſe. The contrary 


a SAEz 


vould be abſolutely miraculous. F alſe- 
hood is a new circumſtance, which he like- 
wile comes to expect in proportion as he 


has been taught by experience to expect 


it. What evidence can we poſſibly have 
of any thing being neceſſarily connected 

wich experience and derived from it, be- 
ſides its' never being prior to it, always 
conſequent” upon it, and exactly i in pro- 
ee to it? | 


* 
F 


I hall now confider what our author 


ſays of the nature of reaſoning by induc- 


tion and analogy. If,“ fays he, p- 340, 
* certain degree of cold freezes water 
G 2 : y to-day, 
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7 to-day, and has been known to do ſo in 
all time paſt, we have no doubt but the 
* ſame degree of cold. will freeze water 
* to-morrow, or a year hence. When I 
compare the idea of cold, with that of 
* water hardened into a tranſparent. ſolid 
body, I can perceive no connection be- 
teen them. No man can ſhew the one 
* to be the neceſſary effect of the other, 
© No man can give a ſhadow of a. reaſon 
« why nature has conjoined them. But 
© do not we learn that conjunction from 
experience? True, experience informs 
us that they have been conjoined in time 
© paſt, but no man ever had any expe- 
© rience of what is future; and this is the 
very queſtion to be reſolved. How 
© come we to believe that the future will 
be like the paſt? Children and ideots 
© have: the belief of the continuance of 
© the preſent courſe of nature as ſoon as 
* they know that fire will burn them. It 


* muſt therefore be the 9: of inſtinct 
© not of reaſon. | 


But 


5% 
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But experience does a great deal more 
chan Dr. Reid here ſuppoſes. It not only 
informs us that cold and freezing have 
been conjoined in time paſt, but alſo that 
what is now time paſt, was once future ; 
and therefore that there is no more reaſon 
to ſuſpe& that cold will not freeze water 
now, than there was to doubt yeſterday 
that it would freeze it to-day. It is only 
puzzling the queſtion to conſider time as 
aſt or future in this caſe. We alſo find 
by experience that we have not hitherto 
been deceived in our expectation that the 
future will be like the paſt in former in- 
ſtances, and therefore cannot have any 
ſuſpicion of being deceived in a ſimilar 
expectation in other inſtances. It is re- 
ally aſtoniſhing that any man ſhould aſk 
the queſtion that Dr. Reid does here, 
How came we to believe that the fu- 
ture will be like the paſt? It is certainly 
ſufficient to ſay in anſwer to this. Have 
we not always found it to be ſo ? and 
therefore, how can we ſuſpe& the con- 
trary ? Though no man has had any ex- 
perience of what is future, every man has 
5 G 3 had 
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had ex erience of What. w was. future. 


Every ep chat 1 take among this Writers. 
ſop hiſms raiſes my ee higber 
chan before. | 


He farther ſays, p. 347, If any 1 5 
* ſhould 1 imagine that the inductive prin- 
4 ciple may be reſolved into what philo- 
* ſophers uſually call aſſociation of ideas, „ 
let him obſerve that by this principle 
* natural ſigns are not aſſociated with 

ideas only, but with the belief of che 
: things ſignified. Now this can with no 

* propriety be called an aſſociation of 

* ideas, unleſs ideas and belief be one 


C and the ſame Ws. 


"This appears to me to he a mere quib- 
ble, for not only may ideas, properly ſo 
called, but every thing that is mental, as. 


belief, and every other operation or al- 
fection of the mind, and even the i imme- 


diate cauſe of muſcular motion, be the 
ſub) ect of aſſociation, as we ſee 1 it tobein 
ae. Not to ſay that belief, as Dr. Hart- 
ley has' FI it, conſiſts of ideas, and 
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ol could hav Had no- ne that a 
profeſſed enemy to ſcepticiſm, as Dr. Reid 
is, mould himſelf be ſo: ſceptical as he is 
with reſpect to many of the moſt uncon- 
troverted maxims of philoſophy. But, 
indeed, it is no uncommon thing to charge 
another with our own pecliler, faihnps; 
and to ſee a mote in our brother's eye, 
when we cannot diſcern a beam in our 
on. And as ſcepticiſm and credulity 
go hand in hand with unbelievers, ſo they 
do with Dr. Reid. Where all the reſt of 
the world ſee the moſt cloſely connected 
chain of reaſoning, he is always ready to 
ſuſpect that ſome link is wanting, and as 
ready to ſupply the imaginary defect, not 
with another link, but with ſomething that 
is no proper part of a chain, but ſome in- 
viſible power to keep the two parts toge- 
ther. 


He is ſo eager to find arbitrary connec- 


tion between objects and ſenſations, and 


G4 between 


18, in fact. n Vert a complet idea, | 
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between ſenſations and judgment, that he 


ſometimes overlooks the moſt neceſſary 
connections of things. He ſays, p. 163 
that the material impreſſion upon the 
© retina; by means of the rays of light, 
© ſuggeſt colour, and the poſition of ſome 
«external object; but no man can give a 
reaſon why the ſame material impreſſion 
might not have ſuggeſted ſound, or ſmell, 
or either of theſe, along with the poſi- 
E tion of the object. And ſince there is 
© no neceſſary connection between theſe 
two things, it might, if it had ſo pleaſed 
our creator, have ſuggeſted one of them 
© without. the other.“ But it is obvious 


to remark, that then rays of light muſt 


not have been made uſe of, for theſe ne- 


cglſarily ſuggeſt both colour and form. 
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"SECTION Me: 
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Of the natural/fgns of the * 


NE vould think that a man muſt ne- 
ver have heard of the general prin- 
ciple of the MHociation of ideas, who could 
poſſibly take it into his head that certain 
features, | modulations of the voice, and 


attitudes of the body, require any other 


principle, in order to ſuggeſt the idea and 


belief of certain thoughts, purpoſes, and 


diſpoſitions of mind. Dr. Reid indeed 
aſſerts, in proof of this, that an infant 
may be put into a fright by an angry 
© countenance, and ſoothed againby ſmiles 
and blandiſhments, p. 89. Now I have 


had children of my own, and have made 


many obſervations and experiments of this 
kind upon them, and upon this authority 
I do not hefitate abſolutely to deny the 
fact with reſpe& to them; and I have no 
doubt but that the ſame 1s the caſe with 
reſpe& to all other infants ; unleſs thoſe 


of Fee Reid ſhould be as different from 


mine 
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mine as are our notions ↄf human nature. 
But natvre, I belibve, is pretty uniform in 
her operations and productions, how dif- 
ferently ſoever we may conceive of them 


Reid talks of'an'infant being £ 
into a — — On the contrary, I a 

that an infant (unleſs by an infant he 
ſhould mean a child who has had a good 
deal of experience, and of courſe has made 
many obſervations on the connections of 
things) is abſolutely incapable of terror. 
I am poſitive that no child ever ſnowed the 
leaſt ſymptom of fear or apprehenſion, 
till he had actually received hurts, and 
had felt pain; and that children have no 
| fear of any particular perſon or thing, but 
in conſequence of ſome connection be- 


tween that. perſon. or thing and the e 
they had felt. Wi: 


If any inflina of this Lind .» was more 
neceſſary; than another, it would be the 
dread of fire. But every body muſt have 
obſerved that infants ſhow no ſign of any 
We thing; for they will as readily put 

it their 
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their ſinger to the flame of a candle as to 
any thing elſe, till they have been burned. 
But after ſome painful experience of this 
kind their dread of fire becomes one of 
Dr. Reid's original inſtinctive principles, 
and it is as quick and as effectual in its 
operations as the very beſt of them. 


I, moreover, do not heſitate to ſay, that 
if it were poſlible always to beat and ter- 
rify a child with a placid countenanc 
ſo as never to aſſume that appearance but 
in thoſe circumſtances, and always to 
ſooth him with what we call an an 
countenance, this natural and neceſſary 


connection of ideas that Dr. Reid talks + 


would be reverſed, and we ſhould ſee the 


child frighted with a ſmile, and delighted 


with a frown. 


In fact, there is no more reaſon to be- 
liebe that a child is naturally afraid of a 


frown, than he is afraid of being in the 


dark; and of this children certainly diſ- 


cover no ſign, till they have either found 


ſomething dilagreeable to them in the 
dark, 
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; dark, or have been told that there 1 is 
| ſomething dreadful | We 43 f 
1 — e, — . ̃ — — Bèc vy„᷑æö i 
1 . Us 9 Ac * 
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Of t the nee we 17755 concerning the | 
A I alſo appears to me 1 a man muſt 
1 be ſtrangely prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
4 inſtinctive principles who ſhould think of 
. bring recourſe to them for diſtinguiſhing 
1 the parts of our bodies affected with par- 
4 duet pleaſures or pains, when the caſe 
I is fo eaſily explained by the general laws 
q of aſſociation, aided by experience. 
1 : The ſenſation of pain, Dr. Reid ſays, 


p. 209, is no doubt in the mind, and can- 
| not be ſaid to have any relation, from its 
| © own nature, to any part of the body. 
But this ſenſation by our conſtitution 
gives a perception of ſome particular 
n fot 07 2160890130 pan 
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part of our body whoſe diſorder, cauſes 
« the uneaſy ſenſation, | If it were not ſo, 


0 4 man who never before felt either ae 


* gout or tooth ach, when. he 1 18 firſt ſeized 
* with the gout in his toe might miſtake 
6 it for the tooth ach.“ 


$1 


Now this, I believe, would b be 4 = 
if a man had never befote had any ſenſa- 
tion of any kind either in his toe or in His 
tooth. We though Dr. Reid ſays that 
judgm ents of this kind are antecedent to 
all experience, I am poſitive he can; have 
no authority from fact for the aſſertion, 
or for believing that_an infant. can diſtin- 
guiſh the ſeat of any ſenſation, orſo much 
as know to which of his organs to refer 
any of them, the firſt time that they are 
perceived. Indeed, there is no ſort of 
occafion for any ſuch early knowledge of 
this kind; for though the very firſt time 
that ; a child ſhould make uſe of his ears 
or noſe, he ſhould not know which of 
them it was that was affected by a ſmell or 
a ſound, he would ſoonacquire that know- 
ledge by experience; finding himſelf re- 

lieved 
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In the ſame mantie? 1 ck U Jedtn 
to refer the ſeveral cer, to their pro- 


| per organs, e learn to re fer 72 and 


impreſſions of all Kinds to he place; f om 
hich, | ky nerves convey them, If Dr, 
0 has ever made 7 (i 


hildren, he mul have obſerved [chat they 
4 this in a very imperfect m manner, 
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making many miſtakes, and SORE BOT 
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Fefe in the exerciſe by flegrees. , 
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To Even men e cannot accurately 7. nguiſh 


the part of the body affected h. pain 
withqut, the 7 0 of fi ght, 6 1100 
parts which have. not been the ſeat of: any 
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Of the ſeat of internal pains mankind 
in geheral. haye very. little knowledge. 
But in this reſpect allo men improve by 
obſervation, and experience, and thoſe 
who have had the moſt experience have 
the moſt accurate knowledge, of this kind, 
5 is the, caſe f all her kn wled 
wp hg can 9h ot no ge ac- 
e eptperlence. Let Dr. Reid ap- 
ply to this caſe is OWN aa con- 
cerning..tl e len/ 7 of credulity,. wp 


re rom che Whole of Dr. Re id) 8 reaſon- 
ing on theſe ſybjedts, one would think 
that he had never | heard of ſuch things as 
nerves proceeding from all the different 
parts of the body to the brain, all ap- 
propriated to their reſpective uſes, ſuch 
az.the, optic nerves, the auditory-nerves, 
the, olfactory, nerves, each of Which. 
convey ſenſations of different kinds, en- 
tering the brain at different places ; ; but 
that the buſineſs of ſenſation and percep- 
tion was performed in ſome ſtrange arbi- 
trary manner TDA chem, or N thing, 
of ee Walen 
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1 ai "cloſe. met animadverſians.s 

'Dr. Reid 7 Pils rale with a fe 
ltere, articles which they el ihe? 
the extreme inattention of our author, in 
condemning others for faults” of. 1 
he bimſelf 1 IS bh el 7 5 
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to wa been 1 ignorant with 
rel] pect to the ſubject O which ah writes, 
and the hiſtory 975 it. = 8 6 Nes 
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Dr. Reid joins in the general uch at 
Deſcartes" 8 argument to prove his own 
exiſtence from an act of his mind, viz. 
doubting, p. 11. For he takes his ex- 
 iſtence for granted in this argument, and 

© proves nothing at all.” Vet this author 
himſelf argues ina manner exattly' ſimilar! 

to this of Deſcartes. * No man, ſays he; 
P- 39, can conceive or believe ſmelling 
to 
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*to exiſt of itſelf without a mind, or 
ſomething that has the power of ſmell- 
* ing, and p. 48, It appears to be an 
undeniable fact, that, from thought or 
* ſenſation, all mankind, conſtantly and 
* invariably, from the firſt dawning of re- 
*fleion, do- infer a power or faculty of 
* thinking, and a permanent being, or 
mind, to which that faculty belongs. 
Though, how this is confiſtent with what 
he had faid juſt before, viz. that the 


« belief of our exiſtence precedes all rea- | 


u and e, I do not fee. 


Certainly the firſt thing that the wind 
attends to is not 16 %, but the things that 
affect it, or operate upon it. We firſt per- 
ceive ſome property of every thing before 
we think of the thing itſelf. Let Dr. 
Reid, or any other perſon, ſay how the 
exiſtence of the mind muſt be evidenced 
but by its affections or operations. Our 
author even allows that a perſon may have 
exiſted a conſiderable time without any 
power of reflection, and conſequently 
without having an idea of his own ex- 

H iſtence. 
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iſtence . In reality we. ſmile at Deſcartes's 
argument, not becauſe it is an inconcluſive 
or improper one, but becauſe the ching 


to be proved is ſo Wy that it need 
no proof, ale 


Our ber argues largely p. 1 95 in 
favour of the opinion of the vulgar, that 


colour is a quality of bodies. Of this he 
makes a great parade, as of ſome very 
ſerious buſineſs; but I ſhall not argue the 
matter ſeriouſly with him, becauſe I take 
it for granted he has ſeen optical ex- 
periments, and therefore cannot poſſibly 
differ from me except in words. I ſhall 
only obſerve with reſpect to the ſubject, 
that the vulgar are eaſily brought to ac- 
knowledge their miſtake, and never fail to 
exprels their ſurprize, as at-a real diſco- 
very, and what was utterly inconſiſtent 
with their former notions of the matter, 
when they are ſhewn pieces of white 
paper aſſuming all the colours of the 
rainbow by means of a priſm, without any 
real change in the paper. This has con- 
vinced every Res to _—_ L have ever 
ſhewed 
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mnewed the experiment, that colour is in 
2 14 ge, and not in the body. 

4 ; Nothing, au our author, p. 164; 
We mote clearly our indiſpoſition to 
attend to viſible figure, and viſible ex- 
tenſion, than this, that, although ma- 
*thematical reaſoning is no leſs applicable 
to them than to tangible figure and 
+ extenſion ; yet they have rener 
the notice of mathematicians. 


91 0 - 


as viſble Ges. the our ae. means 


che projection of he: forms of external 
objects on the concave bottom of the 
eye. But to what: purpoſe would it have 
been to have taken any pains with the 
ſubject, when it can be of no poſſible /, 
and all that we have really any thing to 
do with are the properties of the things 
of Which theſe images are merely the 
Ins. No man who had any thing ſeri- 
ous to attend to would ever think of it. 
I do not remember ever to have ſeen a 
more egregious piece of ſolemn triſling 
1 the chapter which our author calls 
b H 2 tie 
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the geometry of viſibles and his account of 
the Idomenians, as he terms thoſe imagi- 
nary beings who had no ideas of ſub- 
ſtance but from fight. Beſides;: our au- 
thor acknowledges that the figures upon 
the retina differ exceedingly little from 
the real figures . N ah — . 


1 
S145 


Another affeGiation of gi we 
ſee in what our author ſays concerning 
the idea of hardneſs. '* The ſenſation 
© of hardneſs,” he ſays, p. 8g, is ſo much 
unknown as never to have been the 
object of thought and reflection, nor to 
have been honoured with a name in any 
language. May ve not hence conclude 

that the knowledge of the human facul. 
* ties is but in its infancy ? 1 


Now l ſee nothing particularly hard, to 
uſe a pun, in the caſe of this ſame idea of 
hardneſs. Indeed, it is very rarely that 
we beſtow a name upon the idea of any 
thing. It is very well if the thing itſelf 
have got a name; for many are obliged 
to go without names. But though I ſhall 

f not 
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1 lays, p. 278, © the ſyſtem of the nerves 
vas thoughtto be a ſtringed inſtrument, 
10 compoſed of vibrating chords, each of 
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not take the trouble to look into Mr. 

Locke for the purpoſe, I make no doubt 
but that he, and many others, have men- 
tioned the idea of hardneſs among other 
abſtract ideas, of much more importance, 
without confounding it with the hard ſub- 


ſtance that occaſioned the idea. At leaſt 
Dr. Reid's obſervation does not ſtrike me 


as any thing either _— or at all im- 
e | 


That our author is extremely ignorant 


-of what has been written by others on 


the ſubje&t of the human mind, is evi- 


dent, not only from his total ſilence con- 
cerning Dr. Hartley (whoſe name, how- 
ever, appears to have reached Scotland; 


for his work is quoted with ſome degree 
of reſpect by Dr. Beattie) but from his 


groſs miſtake concerning the hints that 
Newton and others have dropped on the 
beg nn 


About the time of Dr. Briggs,“ he 
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© which had its proper tenſion and tone.” 
1 ſhall not explain to our author what 
kind of vibration was ſuppoſed to affect 
the nerves, that I may give him an op- 
portunity of getting a little more knows 
ledge of his ſubject by looking into New- 
ton or Hartley himſelf. But this I will 
venture to ſay, that ſuch groſs 1gnorance 
in a profeſſor of this very ſubje&t, in ſo 
conſiderable an univerſity, which has hi- 
therto been diſtinguiſhed for the real emi- 
nence of its profeſſors in that department, 
is diſgraceful to himſelf and to the uni- 
verſity. I will even venture to call upon 
Dr. Reid to name any writer (that has 
ever had the leaft ſhadow of reputation) 
who ſeriouſly maintained that the ſyſtem 
of the nerves does reſemble a ſtringed in- 
' ftrument, compoſed o, vibrating chords. 
If any ſuch hypotheſis was ever advan- 
ced,. I own, it has eſcaped my notice. 
The hypotheſis of Dr. Briggs himſelf, to 


which our author probably refers, was very 
| Aren from this. 


To 


Dr. REID's THEORVYV. 10g 
. To treat with contempt, as Dr. Reid 
does, every hypotheſis that has been pro- 
poſed, and to offer another ſtill more ab- 
ſurd, merely to laugh at it, and to turn the 
whole ſubject into ridicule, certainly does 
not become a philoſopher, who means to 
promote an inquiry into the powers of 
nature. I can compare Dr. Reid's conduct 
in this caſe to nothing but that of the dog 
in the manger; for he profeſſedly has no 
knowledge of the ſubject himſelf, and 
does every thing in his power to prevent 
others from knowing any thing about it, 
or inquiring into 1t. 


Io give my reader an idea of our au- 
thor's talent for irony, and at the ſame 
time to afford him a little reſpite from 
metaphyſical reaſoning, I ſhall ſubjoin 
his account of this new hypotheſis of the 
uſe of the nerves. After enumerating 
and laughing at every other hypocheſis, 
he ſays, p. 1 


' Theſe, I think, are all Fn engines 
into which the nervous ſyſtem has been 
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* moulded by philoſophers, for conveying 
the images of ſenſible things from the 
organ to the ſenſorium. And for all 
* that we know of the matter every man 
may freely chuſe what he thinks fitteſt 
for the purpoſe; for from fact and ex- 
periment no one of them can claim pre- 


* ference to another. Indeed, they all 


* ſeem ſo unhandy engines for carrying 
8 images, that a man would be beg 


© to invent a new one. 


* Since then a blind man may gueſs as 
* well in the dark as one that ſees, I beg 
leave to offer another conjecture touch- 
ing the nervous ſyſtem, which I hope 
vill anſwer the purpoſe as well as thoſe 
© we have mentioned, and which recom- 
* mends itfelf by its fimplicity. Why 
may not the optic nerves, for inſtance, 


* be made up of empty tubes, opening 


their mouths wide enough to receive the 


* rays of light which form the image up- 
* on the retina, and gently conveying 
them ſafe, and in their proper order, to 


* the very ſeat of the ſoul, until they flaſh 
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in ker face*? It is eaſy for an ingeni- 


© ous philoſopher to fit the caliber of thoſe 


empty tubes to the diameter of the par- 


« ticles. of light, ſo as they. ſhall receive 


no groſſer kind of matter. And if theſe 
* rays ſhould be in danger of miſtaking 
their way, an expedient may alſo be 
found to prevent this. For it requires 
no more than to beſtow upon the tubes 
of the nervous ſyſtem a periſtaltic mo- 
* tion, like that of the alimentary tube. 


It is a peculiar advantage of this hy- 
potheſis, that, although all philoſophers 
believe that the ſpecies or images of 
things are conveyed by the nerves to 
the ſoul, yet none oftheir hypotheſes ſhew 
how this may be done. For how can 
the images of ſound, taſte, ſmell, co- 


* lour, figure, and all ſenſible qualities, 
+ be made out of the vibrations of muſi- 
cal chords, or the undulation of animal 


* ſpirits, or of æther? We ought not to 


* ſuppole means inadequate to the end. 


* Is it not as philoſophical, and more jn- 


A very cxpreflive and elegant phraſe. 
« telligible, 
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© telligible, to conceive, that as the ſto- 
mach receives its food, ſo the ſoul re- 
ceives her images by a kind of nervous 
deglutition? I might add, that we need 
only continue this periſtaltic motion of 
the nervous tubes from the ſenſorium to 
the extremities of the nerves that ſerve 
the muſcles, in order to account for muſ- 
© cular motion. 1 


Thus nature will be conſonant to her- 
* ſelf, and as ſenſation will be the convey- 
© ahce of the ideal aliment to the mind, ſo 
© muſcular motion will be the expulſion 
of the recrementitious part of it. For 
*, who can deny that the images of things 
* conveyed by ſenſation may, after due 
© concoftion, become fit to be thrown off 
by muſcular motion? I only give hints 
of thele things to the ingenious, hoping 
that in time this hypotheſis may be 
© wrought up into a ſyſtem, as truly philo- 
* ſophical as that of animal ſpirits, or the 
vibration of nervous fibres. To be 
ſerious — | | 


To 
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To be ſerious then. By ſome perſbns 
all this may be thought very ingenious 
and clever, the irony delicate, and the ex- 
preſſion elegant. But while ſome laugh 
mith the writer, others may be more diſpoſed 
to laugh at him, both for his ignorance 
and his buffoonery. I ſhall only ſay that 
iL have the leaſt notion of what the true 
Hirit of. phaloſoþhy is, this is the very re- 
verſe of it; and that ſuch a mode of writing 
ought- to be treated with indignation and 
on an 


Nun author's concluſion, as well as has 
dedication, which, though printed firſt, ſup- 
poſes the book to have been written before 
it, ſhews a perſuaſion of his having done 
great things, though his ſtyle is unlike 
that of Horace or Ovid, amque Opus 
exegt— He imagined, I ſuppoſe, that 
he had ern many new lights upon the 
ſubject of human nature, by throwing 
down the old ones erected by Deſcartes 
and Locke, 


In- 
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* I intended to have examined more 
particularly and fully this doctrine of 
the exiſtence of ideas, oramages of things 
in the mind, and likewiſe another doc- 
* trine which is founded upon it, to wit, 
* that judgment or belief is nothing bit a 
perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
* ment of our ideas, but having already 
* ſhewn that the operations of the mind 
* which we have examined give no coun- 
© tenance to either of theſe doctrines, and 
in many things contradict them, I have 
thought it proper to drop this part of 
my deſign. It may be executed with 
* more advantage, if it 1s at all neceſſary, 
after inquiring into ſome other powers 


* of the human underſtanding. | 


* Although we have examined only the 

* five ſenſes, and the principles of the hu- 
man mind which are employed about 
* them, or ſuch as have fallen in our way 
jn the courſe of this examination, we 
* ſhall leave the further proſecution of this 
* inquiry to future deliberation. The 
powers of memory, of imagination, of 
* talte, 
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©taſte; of reaſoning, of moral perception, 
the will, the paſſions, the affections, and 
© all the active powers of the ſoul, preſent 
a vaſt and boundleſs field of philoſophi- 
cal diſquifition, which the author of this 
inquiry is far from thinking himſelf able 
to ſurvey with accuracy. Many authors 
of ingenuity have made excurſions into 
© this vaſt territory, and have communi- 
* cated uſeful obſervations, but there is 
* reaſon to believe that thoſe who have 
« pretended to give us a map of the whole 
* have ſatisfied themſelves with a very in- 
accurate and incomplete ſurvey.” 


Then ſpeaking of what Galileo and 
Newton have done 1n the natural world, 
he adds, © Ambitious of following ſuch 
great examples, with unequal ſteps, alas 
* and unequal force, we have attempt- 
* ed an inquiry only into one little corner 
of the human mind, that corner which 
* ſeems to be moſt expoſed to vulgar ob- 
* ſervation, and to be moſt eaſily compre- 

* hended; and yet, if we have delineated 

it juſtly, it muſt be acknowledged that 
the 


the accounts heretofore. given of e 
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nn ame, and wide of the truth.“ 
"The fab Ne bur anther, bene K of 


40 certainly preſent, a wide field of phi- 


loſophical diſquiſition; and af ſo. many 
new and important truths have occurred 
to our Plalg/apher and guide in the exa · 
mination of the five ſenſes only, this all 
corner of the human mind, what may we 
not expett from his . farther , progrels ? 
which I hope the learned Benengeli will 
not ſail to relate. Inſtinctive principles 


will then be as common and as cheap 


but 1 forget the proverb—and as many 


diſtinct independent laws of nature will 
be found in this microcgſi of man only, 
as have by others been thought neceſſary 
for the ſyſtem of the univerſe. But what 
an idea muſt this author, and his admirers 
have of the laws of nature ! 


Should another. genius 1 7 dil 
cover as many new laws in the ſyſtem 
of matter, as Dr. Reid has in the ſyſtem 
of mind, we ſhall be ſo bewildered and 


Con- 
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confounded as hardly to retain the uſe of 
thoſe five ſenſes about which our author 
has taken ſo much elaborate pains. But 
I hope our knowledge of this part of na- 
ture is too far advanced to ſuffer ourſelves 
to be ſo much bewildered and puzzled, 
as it ſeems the inhabitants of Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland have hitherto been, with 
the ingenious ſpeculations of Dr. Reid. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AVING animadverted fo largely 
upon Dr. Reid's performance, I 

ſhall have the leſs to ſay with re- 
ſpect to that of Dr. Beattie, who adopts 
his general ſyſtem of inſtinctive principlesof 
truth, and diſcovers too much of his/ꝰirit 
and manner, which is exceedingly deci- 
five, and inſolent to thoſe who think diffe- 
rently from himſelf; and he even exceeds 
Dr, Reid in throwing an odium upon 
thoſe whoſe ſentiments he is willing to de- 
cry, by aſcribing to them dangerous and 
frightful conſequences, with which they 
are far from being juſtly chargeable. 


I believe, however, that Dr. Beattie 
wrote his Eſay on the Nature and Immu- 
tability of Truth with the very beſt inten- 

12 tion 
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tion inthe world; and that it was nothing 
- but his zeal in the molt excellent cauſe, 
that of religion, which has betrayed him 
into theſe raſh cenſures, and into a mode 
of reaſoning which I cannot help thinking 
to be very prejudicial to the cauſe of that 
very truth which' he means to ſupport, 
and favouring that very /ceptici/m which 
he imagined he was overthrowing. 


I believe farther, and I moſt lincerely 
rejoice in it, that Dr. Beattie's treatiſe has 
done a great deal of good to the cauſe of 
religion; and I hope it will ſtill continue 
to do ſo, with a great majority of thoſe 
who are moſt in danger of being. ſeduced 
by the ſophiſtry of Mr Hume, and other 
modern unbelievers; I mean with /uper- 
facial thinkers, who are ſatisfied with ſee- 
ing ſuperficial objections anſwered in a 
lively, though a ſuperficial manner. Be- 
ſi les, I do think that, in ſeveral reſpects, 
Dr. Beattie's ſtrictures on Mr. Hume are 
juſt; and therefore that they will be an 
uſeful antidote to the miſchief that might 


be apprehended from his writingss. 
But 
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But there is danger leſt other perſons, 
of ' greater penetration, finding that 
Dr. Beattie argues on fallacious un- 
philoſophical principles, ſhould reject at 
onte, and: without farther examination, 
all that he has built upon them. With 
reſpect to ſuch perſons, it may be of im- 
portance to ſhow that religion, though 
aſſailed. from ſo many quarters as it has 
been of late, is under no neceſſity of tak- 
ing refuge in ſuch untenable fortreſſes as 
Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Oſwald 
have provided for her; but that ſhe may 
ſafely face the enemy on his own ground, 
oppoſing argument to argument, and 
ſilencing ſophiſtry by rational diſcuſſion. 


In this opinion I am by no means ſin- 
gular. Many judicious perſons, excel- 
lent ſcholars and divines, and whole me- 
taphyſical ſyſtem is very different from 
mine, think Dr. Beattie's book by no 


means calculated to ſerve the cauſe of 


truth with philoſophical and thinking 
men; and that it will be doing ſervice to 
truth and religion to point out the faults 
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and defects of it. And as I believe Dr. 
Beattie to be a man of candoyr, I doubt 
not but he will himſelf take in good part 
the following free animadverſions. If 
truth be really our object, as it is in the 
titles of our books, and we he free from 
any improper bias, we {hall rejoice in the 
detection of error, though it ſhould ap- 
pear to have ſheltered itſelf under our 
own roofs. I am very ſerious when I 
add, that ſuch a degree of candour and 
impartiality may be more eſpecially ex: 
pected of chriſtians, and more eſpecially 
ſtill, of thoſe who ſtand forth as cham- 
pions in the cauſe of chriſtianity, which is 
at the ſame time the cauſe of the moſt im- 
portant truth, and of the moſt generous 
and diſintereſted virtue. 


To preſerve as much order as I well 
can in my remarks on Dr. Beattie's per- 
formance, I ſhall firſt conſider his ac- 
count of the foundation of truth, and 


then the ſeveral particular doctrines that 
he has built upon it. 


S E c- 
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or. | Beattie urcount of the foundation 


of ain. ' 
Gram uithdraddpts Dr. Reid's genetal 
idea of common ſenſe, as the faculty 


by which we perceive ſelf-evident truth, 
p. 97, and always conſiders it as of the 
nature of a peculiar kind of inſtinct, and 
very different from Locke's idea of judg- 
ment; in the firſt inſtance, as reſulting 


from comparing our ideas. This I can- 


not help thinking to be, theoretically 
ſpeaking; a vety fundamental error, affect- 
ing the very efence of truth, and leading 
to endleſs abſurdities. 


Had theſe writers aſſumed, as the ele- 
ments of their common ſenſe, certain truths 
which are fo plain that no man could 
doubt of them (without entering into the 
ground of our aſſent to them) their con- 
duct would have been liable to very little 
objection. All that could have been ſaid 


14 would 
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would have been, that, without any ne- 
ceſſity, they had made an innovation in 
the received uſe of a term. For no per- 
ſon ever denied that there are ſelf-evident 
truths, and that theſe muſt be aſſumed as 
the foundation of all our reaſoning. I 
never met with any perſon who did not 
acknowledge this, or heard of any argu- 
mentative treatiſe that did not go upon 
the ſuppoſition of it. The moſt rigorous 
reaſoners are mathematicians, and they all 
begin with laying down certain ax10ms; 
and poſtulata, which muſt be admitted 
without proof, in order to the demon- 
ſtration of every thing elſe; and therefore 
I am really ſurprized that Dr. Beattie, 
and Dr, Oſwald ſhould take ſo much pains 
to prove it. Had the thing been really 
diſputable, they have ſaid enough upon 
the ſubject to be quite tireſome. 


But if we conſider 0 ee deer of 
their writings, it will appear that they are 
ſaying one thing and really doing another, 
talking plaufibly about the neceſſity of 
admittin g axioms in general, as the foun- 


dation 
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dation of all reaſoning, but meaning to 
recommend particular poſitions as axioms, 
not as being founded on the perception 
of the agreement or dilagreement of any 
ideas, which is the great doctrine of Mr. 
Locke, and which makes truth to de- 
pend upon the neceſſary nature of things, 
to be ab/olute, unchangeable, and everlaſt- 
ing; but merely ſome unaccountable in- 
Ainctiue perfuafions, depending upon the 
arbitrary conſtitution of our nature; which 
makes all truth to be a thing that is ela- 
tive to ourſelves only, and conſequently 
to be infinitely vague and precarious. 


This ſyſtem admits, of no appeal to 
reaſon, —_— conſidered, which any 
perſon might be at liberty to examine and 
diſcuſs; but, on the contrary, every man 
is taught to think himſelf authorized to 
pronounce deciſively upon every queſtion 
| according to his preſent feeling, and per- 
ſuaſion; under the notion of its being 
5 ſomething original, inſtinctive, ultimate, 
and uncontrovertible ; though, if ſtrictly 
analized, it might appear to be a mere A 
| prejudice, the offspring of miſtake. 

. This 
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This may appear to ſbme to be; after 
all, a buſineſs of metap ht only; and 4 
fefluement of ho real importante to mitt 
Kind; But it is a miſtake that hus ally 
very fertous and 'alatniing conſetfuentes; 
for inſteud of leading +6 humility; can 
tion, and paticfice in the inveſtigutiön of 
truth; it ficceſſarily inſpires ebnceit, and 
leads to great arrogance and itiſblence 
with reſpect t6 69? opponents in contro. 
verly, us perſons deſcctive in their cbiſti. 
rariori; deſtitute of common ſenſe, and 
Metefore tot to be Arguett with; but to be 
treated as ĩdeots br madmen. | 


Theſe vbjeRtions uffect the general 
[cheme atid plan of Dr. Beattie and Dr. 
Oſwald. My particulaf objection to both 
theſe writers, as well as to Dr. Reid, is 
that they have adopted their elements of 
knowledge too haftily, and that they have 
acquieſced in certain maxims, as ſelf-evi- 
dent truths, and have treated with great 
inſolence and contempt all endeavours to 
difprove them; though ſome of theſe max- 
ims are ſo far from being ſelf evident, that 
2 rr pe 
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in iy opmronthey are not true, but capa- 
ble of a ſatis factory refutation. At the 
fame time, ſince no man can pretend to 
any natural right to fGix-the principles of 
ſaith for another. they teach unbelievers, 
and by their example authoreze them, to 
teject the principles of religion by the 
ſame ſummary and ſuperficial proceſs; as 
what appear to them to be, at firſt ſight, too 
ablurd and ridiculous to be admitted as 
true ang divine. | 


- Though 1 ſhall never mw with any 
man for the mere uſe of his terms, fince 
they are, in their own nature, nothing 
more than the arbitrary ſigns of ideas, I 
cannot help thinking that the inconveni- 
encies above mentioned may attend even 
the calling of that faculty by which we 


diſcern truth by the name of /an/#, By 


this term philoſophers in general have hi> 


therto denominated thoſe faculties in con- 
ſequence of which we are liable to feelings 
relative to ouſelues only, and from which 
they have not pretended to draw any con- 
cluſions concerning the nature of things ; 

whereas 
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vrhereas truth is a thing not relative, but 
abſolute, and real, independent of any re- 
lation to this or that particular being, or 
chis or that order of beings. And I think 
I can evidenily perceive that Dr. Beattie 
and Dr. Oſwald have both been miſled by 
this new application of the term /en/e ; 
having been led by it to conſider all truth 
as an arbitrary thing, relative to particular 
beings, and even particular perſons, like 
the perceptions of any of our external 
ſenſes. In conſequence alſo of the ſame 
fundamental error, after having degraded 
the judgment to the level of the ſenſes, 
wey naturally conſider tlie ſenſes as in- 
titled to the ſame reſpect, which had 
uſually been appropriated to that ſuperior 
* _— Wet" we diſtinguiſh truth. 


All thus we laws of truth or falle 
a hood; ſays Dr. Beattie, p. 196; is that 
* our conſtitution determines us in ſome 
e caſes to believe, 1 in others to diſbelieve; 
and chat to us is truth which we feel that 
ve muſt believe, and that to us is falſe- 


F Hood which we feel that we muſt diſbe- 


lieve. 
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lieve. If, p. 209, a creature of a different 
nature from man were to ſay that ſnow 
is black and hot, I ſhould reply; it may 
* poſſibly have that appearance to your 
* ſenſes, but it has not that appearance tg 
* mine. It may therefore, in regard to 
your faculties, be true; and if fo, it 
* ought to conſtitute a part of your philo- 
* ſophy ;- but of my philoſophy i it cannot 
* conſtitute a part, becauſe, in reſpe& of 
my faculties, it is falle, being contrary 
to fact and experience. 


| Ton me this doctrine appears to be in- 
tirely ſubverſive of all truth; ſince, ſpeak- 
ing agreeably to it, all that we can ever 
ſay is, that certain maxims and propo- 
ſitions appear to be true with reſpect to 
ourſelves, but how they may appear to 
others we cannot tell ; and as to what they 
are in themſelves, which alone is, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the truth, we have no means of 
judging at all; for we can only ſee with 
our own eyes, and judge by our own fa- 
culties, or rather feelings. 


If 
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H this he not a fair concluſon from 
_ eiples of truth and common ſenſe I am 

not capable of drawing a concluſion. I 
am ſure I do not mean to be uncandid. 
1 hope, indeed, and believe, that he will 
be ſtaggered when he attends to tho una- 
 voidable conſequences of his doQrine, 
ſo very unſuitable to a diſcourſe: on the 
immutabelity of truth ;- becauſe it is al- 
moſt the very thing that he objetts to 
Mr. Locke, whole principles he thinks 
erroneous and dangerous, p. 16, for ſpeak- 
ing of one part of his philoſophy he ſays, 
p. 239, if it be true, it would go near 
to prove that truth and virtue have at 
< leaft nothing permanent in their nature, 
but may be as changeable as the inch- 
nations and capacities of men.“ 


All the reaſon that our author aſſigns 
why: the principle by which we judge of 
ſelf. evident truth may be called a /en/e is, 
that fuch judgments are inſtantaneous and 
irreſiſtible, like impreſſions made upon the 
mind by means of the external ſenſes. 
Ane term common ſenſe, he ſays, p. 45; 

* has 
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« philoſophers to ſignify chat power of the 


mind which perceives truth ar com- 
mands belief, not by progreſſive argu» 


mentation but by an inſtantaneous, in · 
e ſlinctive, and irreſiſtible impulſe, derived 
« neither from education nor from habit, 
but from nature, acting independently 
on our will, whenever the object is pre · 
* ſented, according to an eſtabliſhed law 
* and therefore not impropery callad 
* ſenſe; and acting in a ſimilar manner 
upon all, or, at leaſt, upon a great ma- 
jority of mankind, and therefore pro- 
perly called common ſenſæe. os 


But ſhould we, out of complaifance, 

admit that what has hitherto been called 
Judgment may be called /en/+, it is making 
too free with the eſtabliſhed ſignification 
of words to call it common /en/e, which in 
common acceptation has long been ap- 
propriated to a very different thing, viz. 
to that capacity for judging of common 
things that perſons of middling capacities 
are capable of. 


It 
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If the determinations of this new prin- 
ciple of common ſenſe be ſo inſtanta- 
neous, irreſiſtible, and infallible, as Dr. 
Reid, Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Oſwald re- 
preſent, how can we account for all the 
error there is in the world? When we 
ſee how miſerably bewildered the bulk of 
mankind are, one would think that this 
principle of truth is like the god Baal, 
who, when he was moſt wanted, and 
ought to have made a point of being pre- 
ſent, to aſſiſt his worſhippers, was afleep, 


or on a journey, or engaged ſome other 
way. See 1. Kings, xviii. | 


If we apply to Dr. Beattie in this great 
difficulty he tells us, p. 49, that com- 
mon ſenſe may languiſh for want of ex- 
* erciſe, as in the caſe of a perſon Who, 
* blinded by a falſe religion, has been all 
* his days accuſtomed to diſtruſt his own 
* ſentiments, and to receive his creed from 
* the mouth ofa prieſt, 


But if this languiſhing of common ſenſe 
reſembles the languiſhing of any other 
ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, I ſhould expect that the conſequence 
would be our ſeeing very dimly and ob- 
ſcurely, as with a weak eye, only bear- 
ing to be uſed with great tenderneſs and 
caution. But though a weak eye can- 
not bear a ſtrong light, and only admits 
of faint and indiſtinct viſion, yet it ex- 
hibits all things on which it is exerciſed 


truly, and in their juſtproportions, orwith- 


out diſtorting one thing more than ano- 
ther. If a man be ſo blind that he cannot 
fee a houſe, neither can he ſee a tree, or 
any other object. I ſhould, therefore, 
expect that, if a man was fo totally de- 
prived of common ſenſe, as not to be able 
to diſtinguiſh truth from falſehood in one 
caſe, he would be equally incapable of 
diſtinguiſhing it in another; and therefore, 
that the man who ſhould put implicit faith 
in his prieſt would, if he wanted common 
ſenſe, be equally abſurd 1n his whole con- 
duct, which is far from being the caſe ; 
for in other reſpects no men think or act 
more rationally than the Roman Catho- 
hes. How then do the affections of this 
common ſenſe reſemble thoſe of the other 

| K ſenſes? 
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ſenſes? The analogy appears to me to 
fail moſt eſſentially. It does not at all 


reſemble the eye, the ear, the noſe, or 
any other of 2 organs of ente. | 


Since Dr. Battle writes with a praQti- 
cal, and indeed an-excellent deſign, let us 
conſider for a moment, the practical in- 
Fluence of this new, and to me ſtrange doc- 
trine. A man who finds that he thinks 
differently from the reſt of mankind, with 
reſpect to any of the principles which Dr. 
Beattie ſhall be pleaſed to call primary, 
and fundamental (ſuppoſe the doctrine of 
human liberty ; or take the caſe of the 
Poor prieſt ridden mortal above mention- 
ed, who may with equal right conſider 
his own principles as fundamental) if he 
believes, with myſelf, and thoſe who have 
not yet heard of this new principle of 
faith, that all juſt knowledge reſults from 
a juſt view of things, and a comparing of 
his ideas, and that a habit of juſt thinking 
may be acquired by a courſe of obſerva- 
tion and reflection duly perſiſted in; and 
conſequently, that if he be in an error, it 

| 1s 
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is in his own power to ſet himſelf ri = 
(for that, naturally, he has as goo 


power of diſtinguiſhing truth from falle. 
hood as his neighbours) a man, I ſay, 


who has theſe views of the nature of truth, 


and of the faculties' by. which it is per- 
ceived, is encouraged to indulge a free- 


dom of inquiry, and to perſiſt in his in- 


veſtigations, though they ſhould prove 
very laborious. - 


"bined; if * ſhould have read che 
writers on whom I am animadverting, or 
Dr. Beattie only, and, in conſequence of 
it, be perſuaded that he perceives all fun- 
damental truths. by ſomething that is of 
the nature of a /en/e; he may, indeed, 
ſee. reaſon to look at any principle pretty 
attentively ; but if, after giving this kind 
of attention to it, he perceives that he is 
not affected in that inſantaneous, inſtinc- 
tive, and irre/itible manner that Dr. Reid 
deſcribes, he neceſſarily concludes that 
either it was not truth that he was con- 
templating, or that he is not. one of that 


great majority of mankind who are endued 


K 2 with 
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with the faculty chat is neceſſary to the 
perception of it. But which ever of theſe 
he concludes to be the caſe, he remits his 
attention, ſatisfied that his view of the 
abject 1s conſtitutional and irremediable. 


And certainly. his determination would 
be ſufficiently countenancedby Dr. Beattie, 
who ſays, p. 47, that common ſenſe 
© which, like other inſtincts, arrives at 
maturity with almoſt no care of ours, 
© cannot poſſibly be taught to one who 
* wants it. You may, ſays our author, 
p. 47. make him remember a ſet of firſt 
principles, and ſay that he believes them, 
even as you may teach one born blind 
to ſpeak intelligibly of colours and light; 
but neither to the one nor to the other 
can you, by any means, communicate 
the peculiar feeling which accompanies 
the operation of that faculty which na- 
ture has denied him. A man defective 
in common ſenſe may acquire learning, 
he may even poſſeſs genius to a certain 
degree, but the defect of nature he ne- 
ver can ſupply. A e modifica- 


tion 
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tion of ſcepticiſth, or eredulity, or le- 


*vity, will to che end of his life diſtin- 


* guiſh him from other men.“ Then, af 
ter mentioning the different degrees in 
which different men are poſſeſſed of com- 


mon ſenſe, he fays, p. 48, Theſe diver- 

* faties are, I think, to be referfed; for 

the moſt part, to the original eonſtitu- 

tion of the mind, which it is not in the 
power of education to alter. 


Dr. Beattie may imagine, and I believe 


does, that he is ferving the cauſe of God 
and of truth by ſuch views of things as 
theſe; but it appears very clearly to me, 
who have no pretenſions to the common 
ſenſe that he deſcribes, that, as far as ſpe- 
culation can go, he is ſubverting it all. 


| Iam aware that Dr. Beattie will re- 
ply, that this doctrine of his concern- 
ing common ſenſe is only to be ap- 


plied to firſt principles: But who is to- 
tell us what are firſt principles? The 


man who has from his infancy laboured 
under a miſtake, will ; imagine his moſt 
K 3 fun- 
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fundamental errors to be firſt principles. 
With a papiſt, implicit confidence in his 
prieſt, or holy church, which he takes 
for granted is the ſame thing with faith in 
Cod and the bible, acts upon his mind 

asinſtantaneouſiy and irrgfiſtibly as any. 
of Dr. Beattie's firſt principles; and this 
principle in the poor papiſt cannot ap- 
pear more abſurd to Dr. Beattie, than 
ſome of Dr. Beattie's firſt * ap- 
pear to me. 


Now who 1s to help us in this caſe ? 
Muſt we; in good earneſt, put the queſ- 
tion to the vote, being previouſly aſſured 
by Dr. Beattie, p. 45, that a great ma- 
jority of mankind are poſſeſſed of the true 
principles of common ſenſe, and there - 
fore cannot miſtake concerning it? But 


I appeal from a tribunal whoſe deciſions 
have been ſo unſteady, and may change 
again; and think that nothing is ſo likely 
to ſerve our purpoſe, and the purpoſe of 
truth, as a perſuaſion the very reverſe of 
Dr. Beattie's, viz. that the faculty by 
which we perceive truth is the fartheſt 

poſſible 


poſſible from any thing that reſembles a 


 fenſe,; that every misfortune we do, or 
may: labour under, with reſpect to 
Judgment, is naturally remediable; and 
conſequently that it depends upon our- 


ſelves, as far as any thing of practical 


importance is concerned, to be as wiſe, 
judicious, and knowing, « as ee other Per- 


ſon — 1 132 E 

u n Ne 1. 31017 

Do. x” ror — to 1 the ſame 
confidence in his external ſenſes that Dr. 


Reid does, which is much more than 
L can perſuade myſelf to put in them; 


but with reſpect to the various inſtinctive 
principles of truth which our maker has 
arbitrarily annexed to them, Dr. Beattie 
ſpeaks ſometimes with more caution; as 
if he had now and then ſome ſecret diſtruſt 
of them. I ſhall; with this view, quote 
what he ſays of the foundation of reaſon- 
ing by induction and analogy. - 


The mand,” he ſays, p. 122, by its 
*.own innate force, and in conſequence 
00 an irreſiſtible and inſtinctive impulſe, 
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infers the future from the paſt, without 
the intervention of any argument. The 
ſea has ebbed and flowed twice every 
© day in time paſt, therefore the fea will 
continue to ebb and flow every day in 
time to come, is by no means a logical 
deduction of a concluſion from premiſes. 
© Reaſoning from analogy, p. 126, when 
© traced up to its ſource, wilt he found in 
* like manner to terminate in a certain 1n- 
ſtinctive propenſity, implanted in us by 
* our maker, which leads us to expect that 
fi milar cauſes, in ſimilar circumſtances; 
do probably produce, or will produce, 
* hmular effects. A child, p. 128, who 
has been burned with a red hot coal 18 
* careful to avoid touching the flame of a 
candle. And ii deſerves to be remarked 
that the judgment a child forms on theſe 
* occaſions may ariſe, and often does ariſe, 
previous to education and reafoning, 
* and while experience is very limited. 


It is in thus laſt clauſe that Dr. Beattie 
ſhows. his. caution, and betrays his ſuſpi- 
cion of theſe new principles, He does 


not 
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-this- manner with no expereence ut all, 
which, if the judgment was properly in- 
inctive, ought to be the caſe, (but which 
bappens to be too notoriouſly contrary to 
fast) but only ' when thetr experience is 
very limited. But if they had had any 
experience at all, it cannot be ſaid with 
truth that they were without education; I 
for experience is the ſchool of nature; i 
and in this courſe of education we make 1 
much uſe of our rea/on, and the power 

* — very bufily oc anc 


$i the ani principle of the ch 
es ideas, the idea of the ſlame of a 


candle: is. intimately aſſociated wich the 

idea of the pain which it has occafioned, 

in ſo much, that ever after they are confi- 

dered in the cloſet connection, as it were 

the inſeparable parts of the ſame thing; x 
ſo that whatever recals the idea of the 1 
one tecals likewiſe the idea of the other, f 
and a» dread of the one cannot be ſepa- 5 
rated from a dread. of the other. 


14497 
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Suppoſing, therefore, that the child has 
an averſion to pain, and that he is maſter 
of thoſe actions by Which it 1s avoided, 
he will mechanically, and inſtantly, draw 
back his hand from the near approach of 
a candle, n any 5 * 
WT) Fact 11 118 „ es 
| As to Dr. Reid's . — See lasen 
the laws" of nature vill continue (with 
which he ſuppoſes that the mind of a 
child is inſpired) or, as Dr. Beattie here 
expreſſes it, that fmilar cauſes, in fimilan 
circumſtances, will probably produce femi- 
lar effects, as a foundation for its 'cdn- 
cluding; that a candle which has: burned” 
him once will burn him again, it is not 
certainly, at all probable that he has 
the leaſt notion of any ſuch thing. It is 
a long time before a child attains to any 
ſuch general knowledge. Particular facts 
are firſt diſcovered, and general propoſi- 
tions, or principles, are formed from them. 
But according to the hypotheſis of Dr. 
Reid and Dr. Beattie, the mind is, prior 
to any experience, either furniſhed with 
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the general maxims, that there are laws :q 
of nature, and that theſe laws will con- 1 
tinue; or elſe with a chouſand particular : 


— — — 
. 


independent maxims, comprehended un- | 
der that general one. But theſe pro- 4 
viſions are equally unneceſſary, when 4 
the ſimple law of aſſociation of ideas ſo 1 
E * the Place of them both. 5 | 
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of the ein „ the ſenſes. 


PHROUGH a degree of fairneſs and 0 
ingenuouſneſs, for which very ſhrewd 3 
— are not always remarkable, 
Dr. Beattie is no leſs unfortunate with re- 
ſpect to that part of his ſyſtem which re- 


lates to the external ſenſes, than we have 9 
ſeen him to be in the inſtances mentioned — 
in the laſt ſection. He ſpeaks in general 1 


with more confidence than Dr. Reid him- 
{elf does of his faith in his eyes, ears, i 
. taſte, and feeling (though it 1s pol- 1 

ſible 
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proceed from his having a greater com- 
mand of language, and not from a 
ſtronget-conviation of mind) but then he 
inadyertently ſubjoins ſuth .conceſtong: and 
exceptions, as, in fact, overturn all. his 
preceding doctrine, and throw, us back 


into all our former diſtruſt of our ſenſes. 


Upon the evidence of the external 
ſenſes, he ſays, p. 68, hearing, ſeeing, 
touching, taſting, and ſmelling, is 
founded all our knowledge of natural 
* or material things; and therefore all 
eoncluſrons in natural philofophy, and 
which regard the preſervation of our 
body, as it is liable to be affected by the 
© ſenfible qualities of matter, mult finally 
be reſolved into this principle, that 
© things are as our ſenſes repreſent them. 
When I touch a ſtone, I am conſcious 
of a ſenſation, or feeling in my mind, 


accompanied with an irrefiſtible belitf, 


that this ſenſation is excited by the appli- 


© cation 
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cation of an external and hard ſubſtance 


to ſome part of my body. This belief 


«as certainly accompanies the ſenſation, 
© ag the ſenſation aecompanies the applica- 
tion of the ſtone: to my organs of ſenſe: 
Jam as certain, p. 65, that at preſent 
J am in a houſe, and not in the open air, 
that I ſee by the light of the ſun, and 
not by the light of a candle, that I feel 
the ground hard under my feet, and 
that I lean againſt a real material 
table, as I can be of the truth of any 
F geometrical axiom, or of any demon- 
ſtrated concluhon. Nay I am as cer- 


{tain of all this as of my own exiſtence. 


But I cannot prove by argument that 
* there 1s ſuch a thing as matter m the 
p * world, or even that I abel exiſt. 


All this 1s perfely agreeable to the 
new. ſyſtem, and an extremely ſhort, eaſy, 
and convenient one it certainly is, for 
thoſe who are not diſpoſed to take much 
pains in the inveſtigation of truth; but 
it is certainly not agreeable to nature and 
fact; and as the old proverb ſays, Natu- 
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ram furca licet expellas, tamen uſque re- 
curret, fo here Dr. Beattie could not 
help ſaying, p. 189, A diſtempered ſenſe, 
* as well as an impure and unequal me- 
dium may doubtleſs communicate falſe 
* ſenfations; but we are never impoſed 
; on by them in matters of ns rnd 


Now I can — conceive how all 
this might have been ſaid by Dr. Beattie 
very innocently, and without the leaſt 
ſuſpicion that any caviller, like myſelf, 
could poſſibly make any uſe of it to his 
prejudice ; when, in fact, it effectually 
overtuns his whole ſyſtem of implicit 
confidence in his ſenſes, as the ſure guides 
to truth. For certainly, if they be capa- 
ble of deceiving us at all, they are no 
more to be truſted without ſome guard 
of a different nature. The man who is 
under the deception has no help from 
them to undeceive. himſelf. Thus if all 
mankind had jaundiced eyes, they muſt 


have been under a neceſſity of concluding 


that every object was tinged with yellow; 


and indeed, according to this new ſyſtem, 


as 
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as explained before; it would then have 
been ſo not in appearance only, but alſo 
in reality, nay this would have begun to 
be true, when only a great majority of 
dg had their eyes thus edel. 


Oar author is, farther, ſo very much 
of his guard upon this unfortunate ſub- 
ject, as to allow that ſome of our ſenſes 
give us information that is contradicted 
by the teſtimony of others, which cer- 
tainly very ill agrees with his idea of 
them as infallible guides to truth. 


Of magnitude, he ſays, p. 179, 
judge both by ſight and touch. With 
regard to magnitude ve muſt, there- 
fore, believe either our ſight, or our 
touch, or both, or neither. To believe 
neither is impoſſible. If we believe 
both, we ſhall contradi& ourſelves, and 
at length he determines in favour of the 
touch. If we aſk why we believe the 


touch rather than the ſight, he ſays, p. 


177, it is inſtinct, and not reaſon, that 
-* determines me to believe my touch.” 
* ö | | But 
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But did not he that made the ſenſe of 
feeling make the ſenſe of ſight alſo; and 
if, as our author pretends, he had 'deſign- 
ed that our ſenſes, as /uch, ſhould. give 


us true information concerning external 


objects, would he not have provided that 
their teſtimony ſhould have been in all 
reſpets perfectly conſiſtent? Beſides, it 
is obvious to remark, that if the eye re- 
quire to be corrected by the touch, the 
touch may poſſibly require to be corrett- 
ed by ſomething elſe. Dr. Beattie may 
ſay chat the ſame common ſenſe that bids 
him believe his touch in preference to his 
fight, and to correct the evidence of ſight 
by that of touch, affires him that the 
touch requires no correction whatever. 
But this can have weight only with 
thoſe who have faith in this ſame com- 
mon ſenſe. 


I ſhould be glad to aſk Dr. Beattie, 
and others who admit it as a maxim, that 
thinss are as their ſenſes repreſent them to 
be, what a man of common ſenſe, and 


altogether without experience (which in- 
deed 
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deed can hardly be the caſe in fat) would 
ſay upon looking at a ſtraight ſick held 
Gael, with half of it under water. 
Would he not be poſitive that it was bent 
in the middle; and would he not have the 
plain teſtimony of his eyes for it? If you 
ſhould take the ſtick out of the water, and 
bid him look at it again, and handle it, 
would he not aſſert the very reverſe of 
Dr. Beattie's maxim, viz. that his eyes 
had zmpo/ed upon him, and that the thing 
was not as * ſenſes had Fon itꝰ 


Do not = bulk of mankind for Tra 
that the earth is at reſt, and that the ſun; 
moon, and ſtars have a diurnal revolu- 
tion; and have they not the teſtimony of 
their ſenſes for it? They certainly think 
ſo. They alſo all believe (as Dr. Reid 
himſelf pretends to believe with them) 
that colour is a property of bodies, and 


yet are eaſily convinced that it is a 


miſtake. 


I, after al,” & really be a dictate of 


this new common ſenſe, that, notwith- 
L ſtanding 


1 
f © 
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ſtanding all this, things ſtill are as our 
ſenſes repreſent them to be, I think that in 
theſe caſes our common ſenſe is in league 
with our other ſenſes to impoſe upon us, 


and therefore that we are juſtified in ex- 


cluding it, as well as them, from N the 
teſt of truth, 


1 8 E CTION. III. 


Dr. Beattie D view of Berkley $ theo. 


2 


Ti is buridus to obleree how mach our 
acquaintance both with truth and 
error reſembles the introduction of the 
fox to the lion, in the fable of Eſop. We 
grow bolder by degrees, and each encou- 
rages 4.73 oor to "yo a few eps far- 
ag than —— 1055 


The 33 ST of Dr. Reid and 
Dr. Beattie lead them to reject Berkley's 


hypotheſis. Indeed; their whole ſcheme 


r p to me to have G in a great 


8 meaſure, 
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meaſure, ſuggeſted by it ; but Dr. Beattie 
riſes greatly upon Dr. Reid in his tone 

and emphaſis upon this occaſion. If Dr. 
Reid conquered and ſlew his adverſary, 
Dr. Beattie not only conquers, and puts 
him to death a fecond time, but tramples 
upon him. Dr. Reid did not vanquiſh 
him till after, a pretty hard combat, in 
which ſome {kill and dexterity in the uſe 
of his weapons was requiſite; but Dr. 
Beattie does it at once, without giving 
him an opportunity of drawing in his own 


defence. Hear his own account of their 


different n of nn. this con- 
e 


£ | Thou Shit it be abſurd,” ſays Dr. Beattie, 
9 290, to attempt a proof of what is 
*ſelf-evident, it is manly and meritorious 
* to confute the objections that ſophiſtry 
* may urge againſt it. This, with reſpect 
to the ſubject in queſtion, has been done 
in a deciſive and maſterly manner by 
Dr. Reid, who proves that the reaſon- 
* of Berkley, and others, concerning 
rim and ſecondary qualities owe all 
L 2 their 


1 
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their ſtrength to the ambiguity of words. 
This, then, is the manly and meritorious 
conduct of Dr. Reid; but being only of 
relative uſe and importance, and ab/urd 
in ite, our author takes a different 
ground; which he immediately deſcribes. 
* I have proved that though this funda- 
mental error had never been detected, 
* the philoſophy of Berkley is, in its own 
nature, abſurd, becauſe it ſuppoſes the 
* original principles of common ſenſe 
* controvertible and fallacious; a ſuppo- 
ſition repugnant to the genius of the 
true (alias the new) philoſophy, and 
* which leads to univerſal credulity, or 
* univerſal ſcepticiſm, and conſequently 
to the ſubverſion of knowledge and vir- 
tue, and but firſt gueſs reader, if you 
can, what follows the extermination of 
the human ſpecies.” He even fixes the 
time, very nearly, in which this calami- 
tous event would take place. 18 


Deferiblng. aku he imagined. odd 
follow if all mankind ſhould; in one in- 
ſtant, be made to believe that matter has 

| no 
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no exiſtence, he ſays, p. 281, Doubtleſs 
t this cataſtrophe would, according to our 
© metaphyſicians, throw a wonderful light 
* on all the parts of knowledge. I pre- 
* tend not even to guels at the number, 
extent, or quality, of the aſtoniſhing diſ- 
coveries, that would then ſtart forth into 
view. But of this I am certain, that, in 
* leſs than a month after, there could not, 
* without another miracle, be one human 
* creature alive on the face of the earth. 


Dr. Reid fairly encounters his enemy, 
vanquiſhes, ſlays, and buries him, all in 
their proper order; but Dr. Beattie begins at 
once with the laſt act of burying, without 
troubling himſelf whether he be dead or 
alive, thinking the act of burying will 
ſuffice for all. This is that curious and 
ſummary proceſs which Dr. Oſwald is 
taking to rid the world of all dangerous 
errors in religion. Without giving himſelſ 
the unneceſſary trouble to argue the mat- 
ter, except for his own amuſement, and 


that of his readers, he only throws him- 


{elf back in his chair, ſhuts his eyes, ſees 
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them to be abſurd, and the deluſion va. 
miſhes. This is indeed fighting with the 
ſpear of Ithuriel, at the touch of en 
all impoſtune vaniſhes “. 


I ſhall quote one paſſage more from 
Dr. Beattie on this fubjeR, in which he 
expreſſes the nature and fullneſs. of his 
perſuaſion concerning the reality of the 
material world, in a manner that is pecu- 
larly emphatical, and therefore muſt be 
very ſatisfactory to men of taſte, who 
can feel the beauties of fine writing. 
* That matter has a real, ſeparate, and 
independent exiſtence,” p. 261, is be- 
« lieved, not becauſe it can be proved by 
* argument, but becauſe the conſtitution 


*The paſſage in Dr. Oſwald, to which 1 here allude, 
is ſo very eurious, that I think my reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to ſee it quoted in a note on this part af my remarks 

on Dr. Beattie, though he will find it quoted again in its 
proper place. A real believer,” p. 265, will not deſpiſe 
© the well-meant labours of thoſe who have endeavoured to 
* demonſtrate the primary truths by reducing their oppo- 
© ſites to abſurdity ;_ but knows, that without their help, 
he can, by a ſingle thought, reduce thoſe chimeras to the 
gꝑroſſeſt of all abſurdities, namely, to nonſenſe, 


© of 
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« of our nature is ſuch, that we muft be- 
« lieve it, There is here the ſame ground 
of belief, that there is in the following 
* propoſitions. I exiſt; Whatever is is; 
two and two make four, It is abſurd, 
« nay it is impoſſible to believe the con- 
„ trary. Accordingly, he ſays, I have 
*known many who could not anſwer 
* Berkley's arguments, I never knew one 
ho believed his doctrine.“ 


I find, however, that I have travelled 
a little farther than Dr. Beattie, for I 
have met with a very ingenious man who 
maintained Berkley's doctrine with great 
ſeriouſneſs, and I have known others who 
have eſpouſed the ſame opinion: But 
perhaps Dr. Beattie may have the indul- 
gence of the Welch jury I have heard of, 
who would not believe a man who con- 
tefled himſelf to be guilty, and _ ac- 
quitted him. 


My friend and I uſed to debate this fab 


ject, but for want of being acquainted with 


the Ering, of Meſſrs. Reid, Beattie, and 
L 4 Olwald, 
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Oſwald, Iwas glad to plead for the exiſtence 
of the material world only as the moſt pro- 
bable hypotheſis to account for appear. 
ances, and never thought of there being 
the ſame kind of evidence for it, as of two 
and two being equal to four. Had 1 
been acquainted with theſe new princi- 
ples, I might have ſaved myſelf a great 
deal of trouble; but I am apprehenſive 
that I ſhould hardly have eſcaped a great 
deal of ridicule; and we ought not to 
forget that ridicule has been deemed the 
teſt of truth as well as this new common 
ſenſe. TIT think with equal reaſon, and I 
flatter myſelf that the reign of this new 
uſurper will not be much longer than that 
of his predeceſſor, to whom he 1s very 
oy related. | 


In this ſome may think that I only 
mean to be jocular, but really I am ſeri- 
ous. Why was vidicule ever thought to 
be the teſt of truth, but becauſe the things 
at which we can laugh were ſuppoſed to 
be ſo abſurd that their falſehood was 
jel-evident; ſo that there was no occa- 
ſion 
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fion to examine any farther? We were 
ſuppoſed to feel them to be falſe; and 
what is a feeling but the affettion of a 
ſenſe? In reality, therefore, this new 
doctrine of common ſenſe being the ſtan- 
dard of truth is no other than ridicule 
being the ſtandard of truth. The words 
are different, but not the things. I ſhould 
be glad to ſee fo acute a metaphyſician as 
Dr. Reid, ſo fine a writer as Dr. Beattie, 
and, to adopt Dr. Beattie's compliment, 
ſo elegant an author as Dr. Oſwald, ſepa- 
rately employed to aſcertain the preciſe 
difference between thele two ſchemes. 


In my opinion the chief difference, be- 
ſides what I ſaid above, conſiſts in this, that 
the one may be called the /en/e of truth, 
and the other the /en/e of fal/ehood. There 
is allo ſome doubt whether Shafteſbury 
was really in earneſt in propoſing ridicule 
as the teſt of truth. Many think that he 
never could be ſo abſurd. Whereas there 
can be no doubt but that this triumvirate 
of authors are perfectly ſerious. There 
1s, however, another difference that will 


ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly recommend the claims of com- 
mon ſenſe in preference to thoſe of ridi - 
cule, which is, that %s was advanced in 
ſupport of mhdelity, but tt in ſupport 
of religion. But I ſhould think that 
the greater weight we have to ſupport, 
the ſtronger buttreſſes we ſhould uſe. 


In remarking upon Dr. Reid, I pointed 
out the inconcluſiveneſs of the conſe- 
quences he drew from Berkley's hypo- 
theſis. Dr. Beattie ſays the ſame things 
after him, but with conſiderable improve- 
ments in point of diction and energy, and 
with an air of much greater ſeriouſneſs 
with reſpect to religion, which appears to 
me to have nothing to doin the buſineſs. 
I do not wonder, however, at Dr. 
Beattie's zeal in the caſe, when he ima- 
gined that ſo much depended upon it, 
any more than I do at Don Quixote's 
heroic enthuſtaſm, when he miſtook inns 
for caſtles, a flock of ſheep for an army, 
and a barbers baſon for Mambrino's 
helmet. 


* Sure, 
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Sure, ſays our author, p. 283, the 
« laws of nature are not ſuch trifles as that 
it muſt be a matter af perfect indifference 
« whether we a& or think agreeable to 
them or no. I thwnk if I had nat ap- 
prized my reader of it before hand, he 
would not have gueſſed that, in this 
ſolemn ſentence, our author had nothing 
in view but this ſame innocent theory af 
Berkley; and eſpecially if he had not 
ſeen, in the preceding quotation, that the 
very extermination of the kuman fpecies 
1s the conſequence of this ſame ſcheme; 
which appears to me to be as complete 
raving as any thing in Don Quixote 


himſelf. 


Our author farther ſays, p. 289, © Berk- 
© ley's doctrine is ſubverſive of man's moſt 
* 1mportant intereſts, as a moral, intelli- 
gent, and percipient being. I doubt 
* not, ſays he, ib. but it may have over- 
* caſt many of his days with a gloom, 
* which neither the approbation of his 
* conſcience, nor the natural ſerenity of 
his temper could entirely diſſipate.” 

Now 
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Now I can ſee no difficulty in conceiving 
that I myſelf might have adopted this 
opinion, and yet have been very eaſy, 
chearful, virtuous, religious, and happy, 
in the full expectation of a reſtoration to 
a future life, as real as that which I enjoy 
at preſent, and in circumſtances infinitely 
ſupenor. In ſo very different lights do 
we ſometimes ſee the ſame thing, though 
we are all, at leaſt we all think ourſelves, 
poſſeſſed of this ſame infallible ſtandard 
of truth, viz. common ſenſe. 


S E C- 


SECTION Iv. 


Dr. Beattie's account of the ſource of mo- 
ral obligation, and of the fundamental 
N religion. 


Hrrnraro I muſt e 

that I have not always been able to 
reſiſt the temptation to divert myſelf with 
my author's Quixotiſm. For, ſerious as 
he himſelf has been, his adventures have 
ſometimes appeared laughable enough to 
me. But I muſt now begin to be a little 
more ſerious, becauſe I apprehend the 
conſequences are ſo. For our author, af- 
ter having made his- common ſenſe the 
teft f truth, proceeds to make it the 
ſtandard of moral obligation, expreſsly 
Oy all reaſoning upon the ſubject. | 


L „They, ye Dr. Beattie, p. 74, mean- 
ing mankind, believe a certain mode of 
conduct to be incumbent upon them in 
* certain circumſtances, becauſe a notion 
* of duty ariſes in their mind when they 

con- 
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* contemplate that conduct in relation to 
* thole + excumſtanges; 'T ought to be 
* grateful for a favour received. Why? 
becauſe my conſeience tells me ſo. How 
do you know chat you ought to do that 
* of which your conſcience enjoins the 
performance? I can give no further 
* reaſon for it but Ie that ſuch is my 
duty. Here the inveſtigation muſt ſtop; 
or if carried a little farther it muſt re- 
* turn to this point. Iko that Lough 
to do what my conſcience enjoins be- 
cauſe God is the author of my conſtitu- 
tion, and I obey his will when I act ac- 
* coriling to the principles of my conſtitu- 
tion. Why do you obey the will of 
© God? Becauſe it is my duty. How 
5 know you that ?-Becauſe 5 u A g 
$ tells me lo, '&c. 


In any other BY therefore, if a man 
feels that any thing is his duty, or, which 
is the ſame thing with reſpect to himſelf, 
if he thinks he feels it, he has no occaſion 
to trouble himſelf with examining into 
We. ground of that feeling, He muſt 

r follow 
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follow: it without heſitation, or reſorve. 
So that even the poor pneſt- -ridden mor- 
tal above mentioned. will be juſtified, if, 
at the command of his molly ſuperior, 
he murders his heretical neighbour; for 
had he gone the round of the ſelf- exa- 
mination deſcribed. by Dr. | Beattie, it 
yould have been like travelling round 


the world for nothing but to come to the 


ſame place from which he ſet gut, vis. fo 
en/cence dictates. 


| a; in the firſt and laſt jaſtance 
by mere feeling, it is impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh 'the injunctions of a well-informed 
from thoſe of an ill informed conſcience; 
Mauy, I doubt not, have felt as real re- 
morſe upon the omiſſion of a ſuperſtitious 
ceremony, and have been as unhappy in 
conſequence of it, as they have ever been 
for the neglect of the moſt important 
moral duty. As, on the other hand, 
they have felt as real ſatisfaction after 
eonfeſſing to a prieſt; and having received 
his abſolution, as others have felt from 
the conſciouſneſs of genuine repentance, 
| or 
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or of a well ſpent life. Vea ſome, 1 
am perſuaded, have felt as perfectly eaſy 
at a Portuguele act / faith, as if they had 
been 7 Hing 5 in any other 1: marmer. 


Not content 1 dis, Dr. Btetie 
ſcruples not to reſt all the future hopes 
and expectations of man, as derived 
from religion, on the foundation of this 
ſame principle of common altes Beep⸗ 
* tics, ſays Dr. Beattie, p. 113, may 
* wrangle, and mockers may blaſpheme; 
but the pious man knows, by evidence 

too ſublime for their comprehenſion, 
* that his affections are not | miſplaced, 
and that his hopes ſhall not be diſap- 
pointed; by evidence which to every 
* ſound mind is fully fatisfaQtory, but 
* which to the humble and tender hearted 
is altogether overwhelmii ins, ann 
| 1 — | 


„ e eser feelings: Dune 
might compoſe this paragraph, it ſtrikes 
me as containing matter that is exceed- 


ingly. dangerous and alarming; ſetting 
aſide 
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aſide all reaſoning about the fundamental 
principles of religion, and making way 
for all the extravagancies of credulity, 
enthuſiaſm, and myſticiſm. 


The plenary perſuaſion that our religi- 
ous fections are not miſplaced, and that 
our hopes ſhall not be diſappointed, evi- 
dently ſuppoſes the belief of the being, 
the perfections, and moral attributes of 
God, and a ſtate of future retribution; 
and what kind of evidence has Dr. Beattie 
ſpoken of as overwhelming, and irreſiſtible, 
but this of common ſenſe ? the effetts of 
which he always deſcribes in that ſtyle, 
and to which he had before applied thoſe 
very epithets, and others of a ſimilar im- 
port. And yet this common ſenſe appears 
to me, and to others, who ſeem to be in 
our ſober ſenſes, to be very inſufficient 


for this purpoſe ; though Dr. Oſwald has 


attempted to prove at large, and in de- 
tail, all the particulars which Dr. Beattie 
only aſſerts in groſs. But I am afraid 
that, after all his pious pains, the evi- 
dence will be found to be what Dr. 

M Beattie 
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Beattie here ſays of it, foo ' ſublime for our 
comprehienſion. 


That our author imagined he had ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed ſome very important 
religious and practical prineiples, is evi- 
dent from what he ſays in the concluſion 
of his work, where he is reciting his 
achievements in it. That the human 
* foul is a real and permanent ſubſtance, 
he ſays, p. 491, that God is infinitely 
* wile and good, that virtue and vice are 
* eſſentially different, that there is ſuch a 
* thing as truth, and that man, in many 
* caſes, is capable of diſcovering it, are 
* ſome of the principles which this book 
© is intended to vindicate from the ob- 
jections of ſcepticiſm.” 


Now I do not recollect, after reading 
Dr. Beattie's book through (with how 
much attention and care let the reader 
judge) that he has attempted a demon- 
ſtration of the human ſoul being a rational 
and permanent ſubſtance, of the infinite 


wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that virtue 


and 
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and vice are eſſentially different, &c. by 
any proper medium of proof whatever; 
but only, if he has proved them at all, by 
an appeal to this principle of common 
ſenſe, which is ſaid to aſſure us, without 
reaſoning, that ſuch and ſuch doctrines 
are true. ä 

Alſo, though Dr. Beattie has not taken 
the ſame large field of argument that Dr. 
Oßwald has done, thinking probably that, 
after him, it was unneceſſary, yet he quotes 
from him with reſpect, and no doubt 
with intire approbation (or why did he 
quote him at all?) a paſſage in which he 
not only aſſerts the propriety of defend- 
ing primary truths. on the ſole authority 
of common ſenſe, but vindicates the doing 
ol it with a peculiar em, and without 
much delicacy. And I have already 
ſhewn in what an extenſive ſenſe Dr. Of- 
wald conſiders the primary truths of reli- 
gion, a ſenſe with which Dr. Beattie could 
not be unacquainted. 


M 2 Dr. 
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Dr. Beattie's quotation, in vindication 
of his vehemence of expreſſion in this 
treatiſe, is as follows, p. 512. There 
* 18 no ſatisfying the demands of falſe 
* delicacy, ſays an elegant and pious au- 
* thor, becauſe they are not regulated by 
* any fixed ſtandard. But a man of can- 
* dour and judgment will allow that the 
* baſhful timidity, pradiſed by thoſe who 
put themſelves on a level with the ad- 
verſaries of religion, would ill become 
* one who, declining all diſputes, aſſerts 
primary truths on the authority of com- 
mon ſenſe; and that whoever pleads 
* the cauſe of religion in this way has a 
t right to aſſume a firmer tone, and to 
* pronounce with a more deciſive air, not 
upon the ſtrength of his own judgment, 
but on the reverence due from all man- 
* kind to the tribunal to which he appeals. 
© Ofwald's apppeal in behalf of religion, 
p. 14.“ Theſe gentlemen, therefore, 
having diſcarded all pretences to reaſon- 
ing, think themſelves juſtified in dil- 
carding all good manners, and in al- 

ſuming 
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ſuming an arrogance and inſolence 
which does not become us poor rea- 
ſoners. A happy privilege truly! 


From theſe circumſtances it appears to 
me to be impoſſible not to conclude, 
that Dr. Beattie approved, in the main, 
of what Dr. Oſwald had written. In- 
deed, writing upon this ſubject, and men- 
tioning him at all, it behoved him to 
have guarded his readers againſt his 
dangerous extravagancies, if he had not 
gone the ſame lengths himſelf. His can- 
did letter to me, however, which the 
reader will find at the end of this book, 
makes me conclude, that he does not now 
approve of Dr. Oſwald's writings; and 
I hope that, after more reflection, he will 
acknowledge that he has given his ab- 
ſurd and dangerous principles too much 
countenance by what he has written 


himſelf. 
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SECTION v. 


Dr. Beattie's ve of the doctrine if 
ceny | 


AFTE R the very ſevere and injurious 

treatment that Biſhop Berkley's 
amuſing theory has met with, it cannot 
be expected that the dottrine of neceſſity, 
which, like many other very good things, 
has had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of ſome unbelievers, ſhould eſcape 
Dr. Beattie's cenſure ; eſpecially as, like 
other great truths, removed from the 
conception of the vulgar (as that of the 
revolution of the earth upon its axis) 
it neceſſarily ſtands expoſed to ſome 
plauſible, but ſuperficial, objections. 
There 1s, at the bottom, however, ſome- 
thing ſo ingenuous in Dr. Beattie, that 
_ notwithſtanding the vehemence of his 
allertions, he has not been able to conceal 
evident marks of the impreſſion that has 
been made upon him by. the arguments of 
the Neceſſarians. Thele, I doubt not, 


have 
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have had no ſmall influence in determining 
him to ſhut his eyes ſo obſtinately, to 
diſclaim all argument upon the ſubject, 
and to take refuge in his moſt convenient 
and never failing principle of common 


2 


Both the thorough ſatisfaction that 
Dr. Beattie has in his own principles, 
and the manner in which he attained and 
preſerves that ſatisfaction, notwithſtand- 
ing the unan/werable arguments (as he 
can hardly help acknowledging) of the 
Neceſſarians, may be ſeen in the follow- 
ing quotations, which I can read and 
tranſcribe without feeling myſelf more 
offended than I ſhould. be at hearing any 
perſon aſſert his full conviftion of the 
earth ſtanding ſtill; being fully ſatisfied 
with the evidence that I have of the very 
ſuperficial. grounds on which his opinion 
has been formed. 


: My i intention,” p. 295, * is to treat 
the doctrine of neceſſity as I have 
treated that of non- exiſtence of matter, 
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by inquiring whether the one be not, as 
* well as the other, contrary to common 
© ſenſe, and therefore abſurd. Both doc- 
* trines,” p. 360, are repugnant to the 
general belief of mankind, both, not- 
* withſtanding all the efforts of the ſubtleſt 
ſophiſtry, are till incredible; both are 
* ſo contrary to nature, and to the condi- 
* tion of human beings, that they can- 
© not be carried into practice, and fo con- 
* trary to true philoſophy, that they can- 
* not be admitted into ſcience ; without 
* bringing ſcepticiſm along with them, 
and rendering queſtionable the plaineſt 
principles of moral truth, and the very 
diſtinction between truth and falſehood. 
In a word, we have proved that com- 
* mon ſenſe, as it teaches us to believe, 
and be aſſured of the exiſtence of mat- 
© ter, doth alſo teach us to believe, and be 
* aſſured, that man is a free agent. My 
liberty, in theſe inſtances,” p. 295, © I can- 
* not prove by argument, but there 1s not 
a truth in geometry of which I am more 
certain.“ Speaking of the fame thing, 
he ſays, p. 311, Some philoſophers 


* want 
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want to prove what I know by inſtin& 
to be unqueſtionably certain. I am as 
* conſcious,” p. 70, that ſome actions 
are in my power, and that others are 
not, &c. as I am of my own exiſtence.” 


I have no occaſion to enter into a diſ- 
cuſſion of this queſtion with Dr. Beattie, 
Indeed, I am precluded from doing it; 
for what can it avail to argue with a man 
who declares that he will neither argue 
himſelf nor hear the arguments of others 
upon the ſubject? But to anſwer this 
very pertinacious believer, in ſomething 
of his own way, I will tell him that, if I 
were to take my choice of any metaphy- 
fical queſtion, to defend it againſt all op- 
pugners, it ſhould be this very abſurd and 
obnoxious doctrine of necefity, of the 
falſehood of which our author 1s as cer- 
tain as he 1s of his own exiſtence. There 
is no truth of which I have leſs doubt, and 
of the grounds of which I am more fully 
ſatisfied; and I am likewiſe fully per- 
ſuaded, not only of the perfect innocence, 

but alſo of the happy moral influence of 
| It. 
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it. Indeed, there is no abſurdity more 
glaring to my underſtanding than the no- 
tion of þhlo/ophucal liberty; and (judg- 
ing as Dr. Beattie does of Berkley's the- 
ory). of more dangerous conſequence. 
But I have long learned to entertain no 
great dread of opinions theoretically dan- 
gerous, and to repeat what I have ſaid 
upon a former occaſion, * Notwithſtand- 
ing ſome ſects do, in words, ſubvert the 
* foundations of all virtue, they have al- 
* ways ſome /alvo whereby they preſerve 
* a regard to it, and in reality enforce it. 
Such a foundation has the God of na- 
ture laid for the practice of virtue in 
our hearts, that it is hardly in the power 
* of any error in our heads to eraſe it. 
Diſcourſe on the Lord's Supper, third 
edition, h. 107 


What could lead Dr. Beattie to quote 
Dr. Hartley upon the ſubject I cannot 
tell, as he does not propoſe to enter into 
any diſcuſſion of the queſtion, except it 
was to take an opportunity of contradict- 
ing him in his appeal to experience with 


relation to it. In all my experience, 
ſays 
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ſays he, p. 333, have never been con- 

ſcious 2 any ſuch neceſlity as the au- 

*thor (Dr. Hartley) ſpeaks of.” But fo | 
very little attention did Dr. Beattie give = 

to any t hing like regſoning on this ſubjeR, 

or even neceſſary explanations of it, that 

though Dr. Hartley, in the very paſſage 

that Dr. Beattie quotes from him, gives 

a very accurate ſtate of the queſtion, de- 

fining philoſophical liberty to be a power 

of doing different things, the motives, or 

premous circumſtances, remaining preciſely 

tie ſume, all that our author ſays upon 

the ſubject ſhows that the liberty which he 

contends for is the power of doing what we 


pleaſe, or will, which Dr. Hartley 1s far 
ir om denying. 


| It makes me ſmile, and I am confident 
it muſt make others ſmile, who ſhall read 
both theſe writers, to find Dr. Beattie 
calling Dr. Hartley a fanciful author. 
To judge by the ſtyle and manner of the 1 
two writers, I think any indifferent perſon MY 
would ſee that ſerious and diſpaſſionate 
argument was with Dr. Hartley, and fancy 
and imagination wholly with Dr. Beattie. 

There 
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There is ſomething very ſingular in the 
manner in which Dr. Beattie treats this 
ſubje& of neceſſity; firſt diſclaiming all 
reaſoning about it, then, from his natu- 
ral ingenuouſneſs, not being able intirely 
to ſatisfy himſelf with this conduct, half 
hinting at ſome objections, and ſubjoin- 
ing ſome half anſwers to them ; then ac- 
knowledging that the arguments on both 
ſides come at laſt to appear unanſwerable, 
p. 362, and fo reverting to his common 
fenſe again; juſt as he did in his account 
of the foundation of moral obligation, in 


which he both began and ended with an 
appeal to the ſame common ſenſe. 


Among other things, our author 
gently touches upon the objection to the 
contingency of human actions from 
the doctrine of the divine preſctence. In 
anſwer to which, or rather in de/cant- 
ung upon. which (thinking, I ſuppoſe, 
to chuſe the leſs of two evils) he 
ſeems to make no great difficulty of re- 
jecting that moſt eſſential prerogative of 
the divine nature, though nothing can be 

more 
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more fully aſcertained by independent 
evidence from revelation, rather than 
give up his darling hypotheſis of human 
liberty; ſatisfying himſelf with obſerving, 
p. 352, that it implies no reflection on 
the divine power, that it cannot perform 
impoſſibilities. In the very ſame man- 
ner he might make himſelf perfectly eaſy 
if his hypotheſis ſhould compel him to 
deny any other of the attributes of God, 
or even his very being, for what reflection 
is it upon any perſon that things inpoih- 
ble cannot be. Thus our author, in the 
blind rage of diſputation, heſitates not 
to deprive the ever bleſſed God of that 
very attribute by which, in the books of 
ſeripture, he expreſsly diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf from all falſe Gods, and than which 
nothing can be more eſſentially neceſſary 
tothe government of the uniyerle, rather 
than relinquiſh his fond claim to the 
tancied privilege of /#{/-determination ; 
a claim which appears to me to be juſt as 
abſurd as that of /e//-exi/tence, and which 
could not poſſibly do him any good if he 
had it, 


Terriſied, 
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Terrified, however, as I am willing to 
ſuppoſe (chough he does not expreſs any 
ſuch s thing, as he ſeems: to be ready, 
upon any emergency, with all the;/ang- 


froid in the world, to ſtrike from his creed 
the doctrine of the divine preſcience) at 


this conſequence of his ſyſtem, he thinks, 
with thoſe: who maintain the doctrine of 
a trinity of perſons in the unity of the 
divine eſſence, and with thoſe. who aſſert 
the doctrine of franſuhſtantiation, to 
ſhelter himſelf in the o0b/currty of his fub- 


jet; ſaying, p. 353, that we cannot 


comprehend the manner in which the 
divine being operates. But this refuge 
is equally untenable in all the caſes, be- 
cauſe the things themſelves are, in their 
own nature, impoſſible, and imply a con- 
tradiction. I might juſt as well ſay'that, 
though to us, whole underſtandings are 
ſo limited, to and two appear to make 
no more than four ; yet in the divine mind, 
the comprehenſion of which is infinite, 
into which, however, we cannot look, 
and concerning which it is impoſſible, 

and 
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and even dangerous to form conjectutes. 


they _ make frve. 


Were I poſſeſſed of Dr. Beattie's 
talent of declamation, and had as little 
ſcruple to make ule of it, what might 1 
not ſay of the abſurdity of this way of 
talking, and of the horrible immoral con- 
ſequences of denying the fore-knowledge 
of God? I ſhould ſoon make our author 
and all his adherents as black as atheiſts. 
The very admiſſion of ſo untractable a 
principle as contingency into the univerſe 
would be no better than admitting the 
Manichean doctrine of an independent 
evil principle; nay it would be really of 
worſe conſequence; for the one might be 
controlled, but the other could not. But 
I thank God my principles are more ge- 
nerous, and I am as far from aſcribing to 
Dr. Beattie all the real conſequences of 
his doctrine, (which, if he could ſee with 
my eyes, I believe he would reprobate as 
heartily as I do mylelt) as I am from ad- 
mitting his injurious enen with re- 
ſpect to mine. 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding Dr. Beattie, confiding 
in the ſolidity of his own judgment, 
ſtrengthened by the ſanction of a great 
majority of mankind, is pleaſed to call 
Dr. Hartley a fanciful author, he does 
vouchſafe, at the ſame time, to call him 
an ingenious and worthy one, which, con- 
ſidering the horrid conſequences he de- 
duces from his principles, muſt argue a 
great deal of candour. But, indeed, I 
think it abſolutely impoſſible for any per- 
ſon to read his Ohervalions on man, and 
not lay down the book with the fulleſt 
conviction both of the amazing compre- 
henſiveneſs and ſtrength of his mind (to 
which the trifling epithet of zngenzous is 
very inadequate) and of the piety, bene- 
volence and rectitude of his heart. All 
who were acquainted with him join their 
teſtimony to this internal evidence from 
his writings. 


Without, however, attempting to ac- 
count for this, or any facts of the ſame 
kind, our author takes it for granted, p. 
473. 3551, that the doctrine of neceſſity is 
incon- 
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inconſiſtent with the firſt principles of na- 


tural religion. After enumerating a 


number of abſurd and atheiſtical tenets, 
he ſums up the whole with ſaying, p. 317, 
— and now the liberty of the human 
* will is queſtioned and debated. What 
could we expect but that it ſhould ſhare 
the ſame fate? To believe,” ſays he, 
p- 355, that the dictates of conſcience 
* are falle, unreaſonable, or inſignificant, 
is one certain effect of my becoming a 
* fataliſt, or even ſceptical with regard to 
* moral liberty. If I could think that 
this would be the conſequence, I ſhould 
be very ſorry to hear of Dr. Beattie's 
changing his ſentiments on thus ſubject; 
but we know very little of our own hearts, 
and what we {hould think, feel, or do, in 
very new ſituations. For my own part, 
I doubt not but that this very change of 
opinion which he dreads ſo much (if it be 
not too late for him to. bear the ſhock 
that ſo total a revolution in his ſyſtem of 
| thinking would occaſion) would bear a 
| very favourable aſpect on his virtue, and 
| even make him a better man than he is at 


N preſent ; 
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preſent; though, by all accounts, he is a 
very good one. 


As to the hackneyed objection to the 
doctrine of neceſſity, from its being incon- 
ſiſtent with the idea of virtue and vice, as 
implying praiſe and blame, it may be 
fully retorted upon its opponents. For 
as to their boaſted /el/-determining power 
(were the thing poſſible in itſelf, and did 
not imply an abſurdity) by which they 
pretend to have a power of acting inde- 
pendently of every thing that comes un- 
der the deſcription of motive, I ſcruple not 
to ſay, that it is as foreign to every idea 
of virtue or vice, praiſe or blame, as the 
groſſeſt kind of mechaniſm, that the moſt 
blundering writer in defence of liberty 
ever aſcribed to the advocates for moral 
neceſſity. 


It is true that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 
doctrine of neceſſity would oblige a man 
to depart from the common language in 
ſpeaking of human actions; but this makes 
no change with reſpect to his conduct. 

The 
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The very ſame is the caſe with reſpe& to 
the doctrine of the /un ſtanding ſtill. 
Philoſophers uſe the language of the 
vulgar with reſpe& to this ſubject, and 
even think with them too, except in 
their cloſets, and when they are explicitly 
attending to it. Copernicus and Newton 
themſelves, I will venture to ſay, not only 
talked of the fun riſing and ſetting, but, 
in ther ordinary conceptions, had the very 
ſame ideas that a common farmer annexes 
to thole words. So allo it is impoſſible 
that, with reſpe& to common life, a ne- 
ceſſarian ſhould have any other ideas to 
the words praiſe and blame (which how- 
ever are equally foreign to both the 
ſchemes of liberty and neceſſity, philoſo- 
phically and ſtrictly conſidered) than 
other people have, and he will be in- 
fluenced as much by them. And as to 
the different views that he will be able to 
take of theſe things in contemplation, they 
appear to me only to remove virtue from 
one foundation to place it upon another, 
much broader and firmer. Our condutt 
depends not upon what we t/znk our con- 

N 2 ſtitution 
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ſtitution to be, but upon what it really is. 
But upon this ſubject I refer to Dr. 
Hartley, both for argument, and example. 


Upon this, as upon a former occaſion, 
I cannot help obſerving what different 
company Iand Dr. Beattie have kept. I 
© have found, ſays he, p. 344, all the 
* impartial, the moſt ſagacious, and wor- 
* thy part of mankind, enemies to fatality 
in their hearts.“ On the contrary, a 
- conſiderable majority of my acquain- 
tance, men of whoſe underſtanding and 
hearts not myſelf only, but all who know 
them have the higheſt - opinion, have 
been, and are, confirmed neceſſarians. 


For my own part, if I might be al- 
lowed to follow Dr. Beattie's example 
in appealing to my own experience, I 
would tell him that I embraced the doc- 
trine of neceſſity from the time that I firſt 
ſtudied the ſubject ; I have been a firm 
believer of it ever ſince, without having 
ever entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
there being any fallacy belonging to it; 

I meditate 
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I medlitate frequently upon it, and yet 


every conſideration of it, and every view 
of things ſuggeſted by it, appears to me 


to give an elevation to the ſentiments, the 
moſt exalted conceptions of the great 
author of nature, and of the excellence 


and perfection of his works and deſigns, 
the greateſt purity. and fervor. to our 


virtue, the moſt unbounded benevolence. 


to our fellow creatures, the moſt ardent 
zeal to ſerve them, and the moſt unre- 
ſerved and joyful confidence in divine 


providence, with reſpe& to all things, 


paſt, preſent, and to come, 


In ſhort, I have no conception - that 
the man whoſe mind 1s capable of enter- 
taining, and duly contemplating what is 
called the doctrine of neceſſity, and its 
genuine conſequences, as unfolded by 
Dr. Hartley, can be a bad man; nay 
that he can be other than an extraordi- 
nary: good one. I am confident that I 
_ ſhall improve myſelf continually by fre- 
quent and ſteady views of this ſubject, 
and ſuch as are connected with it, and 

N. 3 by 
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by being actuated by them more than I 
have been. It is true that I had the un- 
ipeakable happineſs of a very ſtrict and 
religious education; but notwithſtandin 8 
this, had the dofrine of neceflity, in 
reality, any immoral tendency, I am po- 
ſitive it would have done me an irrepara- 
ble mjury at the time that I adopted it. 


Let Dr. Beattie reflect upon theſe 
things with the candour that Iam willing 
to think is natural to him, and I doubt 
not he will feel himſelf diſpoſed to unſay 


Tome of the harſh things that have 
dropped from him on this ſubject. 


That my reader may enjoy the plea- 
ſure of contraſt in a higher degree, I ſhall 
ſubjoin to this ſection a few extracts from 
Mr. Jonathan Edwards, in which he ex- 
preſſes his opinion of the unfavourable 
tendency of the doctrine of philoſophi- 
cal liberty, which he calls the Arminian 
doctrine with reſpect to virtue and reli- 
gion, &c. in his Treatiſe on free will ; 


which I had not read till after the "oy. 
O 
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of chis book, and even the preface, ex- 
cept the paragraph relating to it, was 
tranſcribed for the preſs. 


Arminian principles and notions,” 
p. 267, when fairly examined, and 
* purſued in their demonſtrable conſe- 
* quences, do evidently ſhut all virtue 
* out of the world, and make it im- 
* poflible that there ſhould ever be any 
ſuch thing, in any caſe, or that any ſuch 
thing ſhould ever be conceived of. For 
by theſe, principles the very notion of 
virtue or vice implies mad and 
contradiction.” | 


A A moral neceſlity of men's actions, 
p. 16, Appendix, * is not at all incon- 
* fiſtent with any liberty that any creature 
has, or can have, as a free, accountable, 
moral agent, and ſubj ect of moral go- 
* vernment. This moral neceſſity is fo 
far from being inconſiſtent with praiſe 
and blame, and the benefit and ule of 
* men's own care and labour, that, on the 
* contrary, it implies the very ground and 
| N 4 * realon 
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© reaſon why men's actions are to be 
© aſcribed to them as their own, in that 
* manner as to infer deſert, praiſe and 
blame, approbation and remorſe of con- 
* ſcience, reward and puniſhment ; and it 
* eſtabliſhes the moral ſyſtem of the uni- 
© yerſe, and God's moral government, in 
every reſpett, with the proper uſe of 
© motives, exhortations, commands, coun- 
© cils, promiſes and threatnings, and the 
© uſe and benefit of endeavours, care and 
* induſtry ; and therefore there is no need 
that the ſtrict philoſophic truth ſhould 
© be at all concealed from men. So far 
from this, the truth in this matter is of 
* vaſt importance, and extremely need- 
© ful to be known, and the more con- 
© ſtantly it is in view the better. 


The moral neceſſity of men's actions, 
p. 7, is requiſite to the being of virtue 
* and vice, or any thing praiſe-worthy or 
* culpable; and the liberty of indifference, 
and contingence, which is advanced in 
* oppolition. to that neceſſity, is incon- 
* ſiſtent with the being of theſe.—If we 


* purſue 
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purſue theſe principles, p. 258, we ſhall 
ind that virtue and vice are wholly ex- 
cluded out of the world, and that there 
never was, or ever can be, any ſuch 
thing as one or the other, either in God, 
þ ages, or . | 
520 The dadrine af neceſſity, | p. 386, 
which ſuppoſes a neceſſary connection 
of all events, on ſome antecedent ground 


© and reaſon of their exiſtence, is the only 


medium we have to prove the being of 
God. And the contrary doctrine of 
* contingence, which certainly implies, or 
infers, that events may come into ex- 
* iſtence, or begin to be, without de- 
© pendence on any thing foregoing, as 
their cauſe, ground, or reaſon, takes 


* away all proof of the being of God. 


It is ſo far from being true, p. 15, 
that our minds are naturally poſſeſſed 
vith a notion of ſuch liberty as this, (ſo 
* ſtrongly that it is impoſſible to root it 
out) that, indeed, men have no ſuch 
notion of liberty at all, and it is utterly 


Iimpoſſible, 


a. 
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impoſſible, by any means whatſoever, 
©to implant or introduce ſuch a notion 
into the mind. The greateſt and moſt 
learned advocates themſelves for liberty 
©'of indifference and ſelf- determination 
* have no ſuch notion; and indeed they 
* mean ſomething wholly inconſiſtent 
with, and directly ſubverſive of, what 
they ſtrenuouſly arm, and earneſtly 
4 * contend for. : 


468 All the minen on earth, p. 411, 
* might be challenged, without arrogance, 
to make theſe principles of theirs con- 
ſiſtent with common ſenſe, yea and per- 
* haps to produce any dottrme ever em- 
* braced by the blindeſt bigot of the 
* church of Rome, or the moſt ignorant 
Muſſulman, or extravagant enthuſiaſt, 
* that might be reduced to more, and 
* more demonſtrable inconſiſtencies and 
* repugnancies to common ſenſe, and to 
* themſelves ; though their inconſiſtencies 
may not, indeed, he ſo deep, or be ſo 
* artfully vailed by a deceitful ambiguity 


© of 
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of words, and an indeterminate. ſigni- 
1 fication of phraſes.” 


. very different is the common ſenſe 
of Mr. Edwards from the common ſenſe 
of Dr. Beattie! How uniform and infal- 
lible is this guide to truth 


SECTION VL 


The concluſion. 


VEN I conſider the many ſeem- 


ingly plain and unequivocal marks 


of a good intention, and good diſpoſition 


in Dr. Beattie, I am puzzled to account 
for his groſs and injurious miſrepreſen- 
tations of the ſentiments of his ad- 


verlaries, and at the violence with which 
he is actuated, bordering ſometimes upon 


a ſpirit of perſecution. 


The 
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»The vulgar, he ſays, p. 49, when 
1 hit are puzzled with argument; haye 
* recourſe to their common ſenſe, and 
* acquieſce in it ſo ſteadily, as often to 
© render all the arts of the logician in- 
c effectual; I am .confuted, but not con- 
* vinced, is an apology ſometimes offered 
* when one has nothing to oppoſe to the 
arguments of the antagoniſt; but the 
a original undiſguiſed feelings of his own 
mind. This apology is, indeed, very 
* inconſiſtent with the dignity of philoſo- 

phic pride, which, taking for granted 
* that nothing exceeds the limits of hu- 
man capacity, profeſſes to confute what- 
ever it cannot believe, and, which is ſtill 
more difficult, to believe whatever it 
cannot confute ; but this apology may 
be perfectly conſiſtent with ſincerity and 
* candour, and with that principle, of 
* which Pope ſays, that, though no ference, 
f it 15 Jarl worth the ſeven. | 


Nov what is this but inſinuating, nay 
it is ſomething more than inſinuating, that 
all thoſe who do not admit this new doc- 

trine 
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trine of the infallibulity of common ſenſe, 
are poſſeſſed of ſo much philoſophic pride, 
that they take it for granted that nothing 
can exceed the limits of their capacity; 
that we profeſs to confute whatever we 
cannot beheve, and to believe whatever we 
cannot confute. But whatever effect this 
repreſentation may have upon thoſe who, 
knowing but little of men and books, are 
diſpoſed to take for granted whatever ſuch 
a man as Dr. Beattie will venture to aflert 
ſo roundly, it is a mere chimera of his own 
brain: and this mode of writing is a moſt 
unjuſtifiable method of drawing an odium 
upon his opponents, who, perhaps, have 
no more philolophic pride than himſelf. 
If arrogance and inſolence be an indica- 
tion of pride, Dr. Beattie has certainly 
no {mall ſhare of it, though it may hi- 
therto have eſcaped his own ſearch. 


His tacking the doctrine of neceſſity to 
the end of a liſt of peculiarly obnoxious 
and atheiſtical tenets, as if it was the na- 
tural and neceſſary completion of the 
whole ſcheme, in the preceding quota- 


tion, 
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tion, is another inſtance of his unfairneſs, 
that looks very like artzfice ; and which 
I think exceedingly unjuſtifiable. A lit- 
tle of irony and /atyr, and ſomething ap. 
proaching to aſperity, may, perhaps, be 
indulged, as in a manner neceſſary to 
enliven controverſial writing; at leaſt it 
may be apologized for, as almoſt una- 
voidably ſuggeſted by-the heat of debate; 
but the paſſages I have quoted above have 
a very different and a more ORE al- 


pect. 


Dr. Beattie's vehemence, and his anti- 
pathy to thoſe who differ from him, though 
he is quite a volunteer in the controverſy, 
and cannot plead that he was heated by 
any perſonal oppoſition, approaches too 
near to the ſpirit of perſecution. At leaſt 
I do not ſee how elle to interpret the fol- 
lowing paſlage, and I earneſtly wiſh that 
the ingenuous author would do it himſelf, 
and help us, if it be poſſible, to interpret 
it without having recourſe to ſo unfavour- 
able a comment. Had I, p. 20, done 
but half as much as he (Mr. Hume) in 

* labour- 
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labouring to ſubvert principles which 
ought ever to be held facred, I know not 
* whether the fr:ends of truth would have 
granted me any indulgence. I am ſure 
they ought not. Let me be treated with 
the lenity due to a good citizen no 8 
© than I act as becomes one. 


| Certainly the obvious conſtruction of 
this paſſage 1s, that Mr. Hume ought not 
to be treated with the indulgence and 
lenity due to a good citizen, but ought 
to be puniſhed as a bad one. And what is 
this but what a Bonner or a Gardiner might 
have put into the preamble of an order for 
his execution? Judging as Dr. Beattie 
does, by his own 1deas of the tendency of 
principles, expreſſed in this book, he will, 

I doubt not, think ſeveral of my writings, 
if they have happened to fall in his way, 
and eſpecially theſe remarks on his treatiſe 
(in which I own I have endeavoured to lay 
the ax to the very root of , fundamental 
principles of virtue, religion and truth) to 
be equally dangerous, provided he ſhould 
funk them in equal danger of ſpreading ; 


and, 
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and, if he be conſiſtent with himſelf, and 
think me worthy of his notice, I ſhall ex- 
pect, after a ſummary procels before the 
tribunal of his common ſenſe, to be con- 
ſigned to the diſpoſal of his friends of 
truth, who may not be equally the friends 
and lovers of mercy. But, thanks to a 
good ſuperintending providence, which 
influences the hearts, and directs the af- 
fairs of men, our governors either do not 
entertain the ſentiments, or are not in- 
ſpired with the zeal of our author. 


Dr. Beattie and I muſt certainly think 
and feel very differently with reſpect to 
many things. His dread of infidel writ- 
ings, and his apprehenſion of the miſchief 
they may do, far exceeds mine. The 
* writings of Mr. Hume, he ſays, p. 472, 
* notwithſtanding their obſcurity, have 
done miſchief enough to make every - 
* ſober-minded perſon earneſtly wiſh that 
they had never exiſted. 


Now I, for my part, am truly pleaſed - 
with ſuch publications as thoſe of Mr. 


Hume, 
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Hume, and I do not think it requires any 
great fagacity, or ſtrength of mind, to ſee 
that ſuch writings muſt be of great ſervice 
to religion, natural and revealed. They 
have aQually occaſioned the ſubject to 
be more thoroughly canvaſſed, and con- 
ſequently to be better underſtood than 
ever it was before; and thus vice cotis 
ſunguntur. 


In what a wretched ſtate would chriſti- 
anity have univerſally been at preſent, 
loaded with ſuch abſurdities and impieties 
as all the eſtabliſnments of it contain, 
(chat of Scotland by no means excepted) 
if it had not been for ſuch a ſcrutiny into 
it as the writings of unbelievers have pro- 
moted, and indeed have made abſolutely 
— 


Infidelity appears to me to have been 
the natural and neceſſary produce of cor- 
rupted chriſtianity; but I have no doubt 
but that this evil will find its own remedy, 
by 1 purging our religion of all the abſur- 
dities it contains, and thereby enabling it 

O to 
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| to triumph over all oppoſition. Things 


and divine authority will be univerſally 


2320 


are now in ſuch a train that infidelity l 
have every day leſs and leſs to carp at in 
chriſtianity, till at length its excellence 


acknowledged. 8 
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* controverſy in which I am now 
engaged may perhaps illuftrate the 
propriety of the old Latin proverb 
Pas oa. Dr. Reid's ne princi- 
ple of common ſenſe, or, to give it a name 
leſs ambiguous, and more appropriated 
to its office, his ſenſe of truth, notwith- 
ſtanding the . prodigious aſſurance with 
which i was uſhered into the world, and 
notwithſtanding the manifeſt inconfiſtency 
there is between it and the fundamental 
rinciples of Mr. Locke, concerning the 
uman mind, was ſuffered to paſs without 

any particular notice. I ſuppoſe becauſe 
no particular /e was made of it. It was 
conſidered as nothing more than a new- 
faſhioned theory of the human mind, ea- 
gerly adopted and cried up by ſome, 
O 3 Sod 
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= in my opinion, were very ſuperſi- 
cial judges of ſuch things; while thoſe 
who thought with me, that the whole 
fyſtem was ill founded, did not, I ſup- 
poſe, think it worth their wil to make 
any oppoſition to it; concluding that in 
due time the futility of it could not fail 


to be ſeen 7 3 Wee it Sev lh 


into oblivion of itſe 


\ Prefily. 1 oweyer, we el two ons | 
men of ſome note, Dr. Beattie and Dr. 
Oſwald. (ſeeing that this new doctrine of 
a ſenſe of truth was received without any 
oppoſition) beginning to avail themſelves 
ol it for the defence of religion, and of 
ſome peculiar tenet of their own. | in the 
regular proof of which they had been em- 
barraſſed. Dr. Beattie, indeed, with ſome 
degree of moderation and timidity, and 
not much in the detail of things ; ; but 
Dr. Oſwald with great particularity, and 

with as much 12 2 and violence, as if 
his principles had been the eſtabliſhed 
faith of all mankind 1 in all a ges, and not, 

as in truth they are, a thing yeſterday. 
F woe 
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, Finding this new power of the human 


mind to be deciſive and irreſiſtible within 


its iu Juin, and requiring no aid from 
reaſon, he immediately ſets about enlarg- 
ing its province (as the Engliſh govern- 
ment have lately done that of Quebec) 
throwing, into it, without any regard to 
reaſon. or conſcience, every thing that 


be thought of value, and which he had 


found any difficulty in en, pon 
ether er e 5 Ick 


* 4 this means he has * himſelf at 
once of the defence of all the firſt princi- 
ples, or, as he calls them, primary truths 
of religion: ſuch as the being, the unity, 
the moral perfections, and providence of 
God, and a future ſtate; of the evi- 
— alſo of chriſtianity, and even many 
of his favourite and leaſt defenſible doc- 
trines in the chriſtian ſyſtem. And, more- 
over, on this new ground, as from a ſanc- 
tuary, he pours the groſſeſt abuſe both 
upon all unbelievers, and thoſe who have 
oppoſed them on the principles of reaſon 
only; treating them alike as fools or mad- 

O4 men. 
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men. Dr. Ofſwald's treatiſe, however; as 


well as Dr. Beattie's, has many admirers, 
: both north Rd ſouth' of the hora 


Finding abe in this Kemelen, 10 Own 
I was willing to interpoſe my feeble en- 
| deavours'to put a ſtop to this ſudden tor- 
rent of rionſenſe and abuſe that is pourin 
down upon us from the North, though at 
the evident it my charatter, as Dr. 
Oſwald, vol. 2, p. 328, will tell me, and 
laying my account with meeting all that 
magiſterial infolence, which he, and in- 


deed the whole friumvirate, have boldly 
aſſumed . reſpet᷑t to others. | 


But if this taſk ſhould notbe udswken 
by ſome perſon, I am afraid we ſhall find 
theſe new principles extending their au- 
thority farther than the precintts of meta- 
phyſics, morals, religion, chriſtianity, and 
proteſtantiſm, to which they have been 
hitherto confined. Papiſts may begin to 

avail themſelves of them for the ſupport 
of all thoſe doctrines and maxims for 
which the powers of reaſon had proved 
inſufficient; 
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- inſufficient ; and politicians alſo, poſſeſſing 
themſelves of this advantage, may venture 
once more to thunder out upon us their 
exploded doctrines of paſſive obedience 
rand non-reſiſtance. For having now 
nothing to fear from the powers of reaſon, 
and being encouraged by the example of 
grave divines and metaphyſicians, they 
may venture to aſſert their favourite max- 
ims with the greateſt confidence; appeal- 
ing at once to this ultimate tribunal of 
common ſenſe, and giving out their own 
- mandates as the deciſions of this ne tri- 
; bunal. For every man will think himſelf q 
authorized to aſſume the office of inter- ö 
reting its decrees, as this new power | 
holds a ſeparate office in every man's own 
+ breaſt. Indeed our author has left the 
- politician but little to do with reſpe& to 
this doctrine, having ranked obedtence to 


te magiſtrate among the primary truths 
of nature. p. 247. 


Conſidering the very late origin of this 
new empire of common ſenſe, its con- 


queſts, it muſt be confeſſed, have been 
| pretty 
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— and as it has ſubdued all 
che regions of metaphyſics, morals, and 
theology in the ſpace, of ten years, it 
may be computed that, with this addition 
of, ſtrength, it may, in ten years more, 
complete the reduction of all, the ſeven 
ſciences; when the whole buſineſs of 
thinking will be in a manner over, and 
we ſhall have nothing: to 40 but to fe | 
os believe. = i} 


| 1 no fiend. to implicit faith, 
becauſe, perhaps, it has been no friend 
to me, I am, willing to oppoſe the farther | 
encroachments of this bold invader, be- 
fore it be quite too late. And having al- 
ready made two campaigns in this juſt | 
cauſe, as it appears to me, Iam now pre- 
_ paring for a third, which I foreſee will 
be more difficult and hazardous than both 
the former. Nevertheleſs I will not de- 
ſpair ; fince, if I fail, I ſhall, at leaſt, be 
intitled to the epitaph of Faeton, Mag- 
ms tamen excidit aufes. 


But, 
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But, dröpping this figure, I really am 
much more at a loſs how'to anſwer Dr. 
Oſwald; than either Dr. Reid, or Dr. 
Beattie, on account of the great inco- 
herence of his work, and his remarkably 
looſe and declamatory way of writing; 
en Which accourit his argument is ſo in- 
volvell, that there is hardly any ſueh thing 
as coming at it; {6 that, though I have 
| often ſaid, that if I have any talent, it is 
a facility in arrangement, I own that, for 
once, I have been'exceedingly puzzled, 
and do not clearly ſee my way. I ſhall 
proceed, however, in the beſt manner 
that 1 can; giving, in the firſt place, the 
hiſtory of this new ſcience, as deduced 
by our author ; then explaining the. na- 
ture and extent of it; after which I ſhall 
ſhow more particularly the relation it 
bears to reaſoning, and point out ſome 


particular applications that our author has 
made of it. 


In all this I ſhall do little more than 
ſelect and arrange a number of paſſages 
that I have collected from our author. 

For 
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For I muſt acknowledge, that. if he has 

embarraſſed me, and taken up my, time 
in the diſpoſition of my materials, he has 
made me amends by ſaving me the trou- 
ble of making many obſervations. In 
fact, I ſhall have occaſion. to do little 

more than let gur author ſpeak for him- 
 felf; only putting his) words a little nearer 
together than he would have done. 
And as our author ſeems to have had 
great ſatisſaction in the firſt publica. 
tion of his work, 1 hope he will not be 
diſpleaſed at this new edition of it. For 
whatever my reader may think of him, as 
a reaſoner, my quotations cannot fail t6 
verify the character that Dr. Beattie 
(whoſe judgment in this caſe no perſon 
will call in queſtion) gives of him, viz, 
that he is an elegant writer. 


S EC- 
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ipal actors in many great 
werb have nit themſelves written 


thetoffory of them. But Dr. Oßwald 


has taken ſufficient cart that there ſhowld 
5 reſpect 


be no con of chis kind with. 
to the late triumph of /en/e over reafor. 
For thougb he himſelf is but the ſecond 
in fueceſſion from Dr. Reid, who planned 
and began the attack, he has taken an 
opportunity of fully ſtating the ground 
of the war, and informing us of the pro- 
10 i RR had made 1 m rt. 


The more fully to e the riſe of 
ae felis, our author goes back'to 
the times preceding the reformation from 
popery. Speaking of this popiſh dark- 
neſs, he ſays, p. 52, © Upon conſulting 
© the ſacred records, and 1 to 
L Re wad (not oy" from them) 


8 half 
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half bf Chriſtendom were made ſenſible 
of their folly, and ook off tl the —_ 


nion of i * and error. 


* ſplit: again into ſects. formed, Acer 


© creeds, and different plans of worſhip 
«and: {governmekt;; 75 ad having 
much exarciſed n \ſulitlei and hot. d 
4-putes with ther Romithi doctors, -thiey 
entered into conteſts of nuch Ahe ane 
kind, and in much the ſame / ſpirit . with 
one aflotherꝶ about their peeyliavtenets, 
Mean time, a ſect aroſe who» called the 
vhole im queſtion; and, believing them- 
ſelves equally: privileged with i bthers to 
ound unfathomable depths, they em- 
i ployed the. clam ſubtlety of reaſoning 
againſt religion which contending di- 
*-vines had employed againſt each other; 
* and the friends of religion, not aware 
of the conſequence, did partly from 
their zeal ſox the truth, and partly, from 
a habit of diſputing, and a confidence 
o ©ofviftery 10 e the ba to e 


Religion being now, 2 — fatal 
imprucence of. its. belt friends, and the 
ableſt 
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ableſt that the times (Which produced no 


ſuch men as Dr. Reid, * Beattie; or 
Dr. Ofwald) afforded, become a ſubject 
of debate, divines were obliged to make 
the beſt of the arins with which they were 
ſurnifhed for the engagement. Ho 
things were conducted before the time of 
Mr. Locke our' _ does not parti. 


t he -% 


; univerſally thought 0 be of great advan- 
tage to the cauſe of truth and religion, 
yet Dr. Oſwald informs us that he ſet out 
wrong, and thereby gave che enemy too 
„ advantage.” 13% HOOD 28013 11 
o Uns 901Þ{ .“ 
Mr. Loake,- p. 108, unfortunately; 
8 « derived all our knowledge from ſenſa- 
tion or reflection, intirely overlooking 
another principle, more important than 
* them both, and without which they are 
* of no avail. Senſation and reflection, 
our author ſays, do indeed give occaſion 
* to all our ideas, but they do not pro- 
duce them. They may, in our preſent 
* ſtate, be conſidered as the ne qua non 
a to our moſt rational and ſublime con- 
* ceptions, 
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n but are not therefore the pow 
ers by which we form them. Thel 
© conceptions are formed in us hy another 
and different power, which Mr. Locke, 
and unhappily, after him, the bulk of 
* the learned, have overlooked. | In this, 
p. 109, he has committed a capital overs 
igt of very bad conſequence. He has 
not only put the learned upon a falſe 

* ſcent, but bas brought the primary 

* txaths of nature under ſuſpicion, and 
—— a door to univerſal ſeeptieiſm. 


At this a6or, (et open Ins Mr. Locke, 
Mr. Hume and others have found ad- 
miſſion. Hence, p. 110, diſputes 
upon the molt important ſubjects have 
been maintained, to the detrunent of 
religion, and the diſgrace of the human 
* underſtanding; nor will it be poſſible 
to put an end to theſe diſputes, without 
* fearching farther into the powers of the 
y Humen mind than Mr. Locke has done.“ 


To purſue this curious hiſtory a "EY 
farther, *< Mr, Hume had penetration 


* enough, 
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enough, p. 110, to perceive the defect 
of Mr. Locke's hy 
the courage to ſupply that defect, by the 
only way in which it could be ſupplied. 
Perhaps he ſuſpected that philoſophers 
* would not ſubmit to the authority of 
* common ſenſe, or was himſelf too much 
* a philoſopher to have recourſe to an 


authority Jo vulgar and bomely. He 
therefore found himſelf under a neceſ—- 
ty of makin " the heſt account he 


could of the phenomena of nature by 
* the received dofrine of 1 connection 


Lene 


be owned that his account, is extremely | 


ingenious. 


The author of the Eſays on the prin- 
ciples of morality and natural religion, 
* publiſhed, Edinburgh, 1751, p. 94, 112, 
* alarmed at Mr. Hume's confounding 
rational belief with,credulity, and deny- 
C ing the connection between cauſe and 
effect, has ſaid all that is neceſſary in 

* confutation of his opinion; but he has 
kanſuted Mr. Hume upon principles too 
| P much 


potheſis, but had not 
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much a-kin to his own. He has recourſe 
to our being ſo conſtituted that we muſt 

* perceive, feel, and believe certain truths, 
* without laying open the human conſti- 
* tution, or once attempting to point out 
that in our frame which produces the 
* way of thinking, which he juſtly ſays is 
© unavoidable. That certain perſons are 
© fo conſtituted is perhaps all the account 
that can be made of odd and fanciful 
* perceptions or feelings; but a more ſa- 
* tisfaftory account ought to be given of 
* the primary truths of nature. He has 
* not beſtowed that attention on the lead- 
ing power which is due; nor ſeems he 
* to have reached a true and full view of 


the charaCteriſtic of a rational being. 
p- 114- 


After theſe groſs binnen of Mr. 
Locke, Mr. Hume, and the author of 
the E ſſays, it is pleaſing to obſerve the 
approach that was made towards the diſ- 
covery of this great principle of common 
ſenſe by Mr. Hutcheſon. * Mr. Hutche- 


ſon, p. 158, thought that he had made 
a diſ- 
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a a diſcovery of a new faculty of the hu- 
man mind, which he was intitled to call 
* by a new name, and thereby gave of- 
« fence to the friends of demonftration ; 
but in reality this great philoſopher had 
* only got a view, and but a partial view 
* of common ſenſe. 


\. Behold, however, at length, the great 
_ defideratum completely diſcovered; and 
after this ſtate of deplorable darkneſs and 
_ obſcure gueſſings, full day light is diffuſed 
by Dr. Reid. Dr. Reid, vol. 2, p. 329, 
* has put an effectual ſtop to the artifices 
* of ſceptics, by pointing out three 
powers of the mind, evidently diſtinct, 
and eaſily diſtinguiſhed,” meaning per- 
ception, memory, and imagination; the 
operations of two of which imply the 
belief of the real exiſtence of their re- 
ſpective objects. We have found then, 
ſays our author, p. 268, a ſource of 
ideas that has been too long over- 
© looked, and in it have found the much 
conteſted ſource of moral obligation. 
Theology and ethics are now to be 
SER con- 
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coHidered bs à real ſcience, founded on 
s of indubitable certainty; prin- 


principle 
© 'ciples, which, if they are not as much 
» 9 are, however, intitled to equal 
regard with the axioms of the fchools— 


—— 


Of late, p. 168, there has appeared 
An inquiry thito the Mumun mind, on the 
grunciples i common ſenſe, by Dr. Reid, 
m Which he gives ſuch xn account of the 
operations of our powers, as fhews it to 
© be impoſſible for a rational being to 

dotibt the reality of the objects of ſenſe, 
and gives us ground to expect, from a 
further purſunt of his Intfuiry, ſuch a diſ- 
play of the powers of the human mind 
as will render it impoſſible for any one 
to doubt of the obvious truths of reli 
and virtue, without being convicted of 
folly or madtiefs; ſo that the triumph of 
truth over error, and of true ſcience over 
falſe philoſophy may not be very diſtant. 


„Upon the Whole, p. 169, We tte ar- 
* rived at a period, in which, If it is not 
| 6 our ; 
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our own faylt, we may diſmiſs friyplous 
* controverſies, and ſettle in the belief of 
* primary truth upon the mol} ſolid faun- 


It is my mzsfortune, or, as Dr. Oſwald 
ſays above, my fault, that I cannot as 
yet diſmiſs all contraverſy, and ſettle up+ 
on this ſalid faundation. 


SECTIQN UI. 


67 the nature, limits, and general uſe of 
the principle of Common ſenſe. 


N ſeen the hiſtory of this great 
diſcgvery deduced, with a folemnity 
worthy of its importance, my reader, if 
I had not in ſome meaſure gratified his 
cyriofity already, in my account of Dr, 
Reid's and Dr. Beattie's performances, 
would have been impatient to be inform- 
ed more particularly what this common 
| P ſenſe 
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ſenſe is. I can promiſe him, however, 
that though he has ſeen much, there is 
— to be ſeen; and that he will get new 


ht and information from this and the 
following ſections. 


In the firſt place; I ſhall. Pede him 
with Dr. Oſwald's idea of the nature, 
limits, and general uſes of the faculty of 


common ſenſe. 


According to our author, this new- 
diſcovered faculty is the © leading and ſu- 
preme power of the rational mind,” as 
he deſcribes it in the following paſlage, 


in which he alſo moſt pathetically laments 
that it has been hitherto much over- 


BOOKER and neglected. 


* The powers of 8 p. 86 | 

* dividing, and abſtracting our ideas have 
been unfolded with the greateſt accu - 
* racy and judgment; but its leading 
* power, that which is ſupreme in the 
* rational mind, and is its chief preroga- 
tive and characteriſtic, has been much 


* Neg- 
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neglected. Its objects are not enume- 


rated, its extent is not known, and its 
* authority is little regarded. For which 
* reaſon a ſtandard of theologic, ethic, 


and political truth is to this hour a d. 


* deratum with the learned. On all theſe 
ſubjects we are become expert reaſon- 


ers, but hardly know when or where to 


* ſtop, or how to form a firm and ay 
9 | 


The great importance of this-principle 
may farther appear from the following 
cenſure of Mr. Locke, There is a ne- 
ceſſity of declaring,” p. 70, in plain 
terms, that Mr. Locke, in his account 

76 the origin of our ideas, is guilty of 

an overſight of very bad conſequence, 
If, as our author repreſents, we can 
have no ideas beſides thoſe ariſing im- 
* mediately from impreſſions made on our 
organs of ſenſe, or our own reflettions 
© upon thoſe, then the authority of com- 
mon ſenſe muſt go for nothing, and a 
* free ſcope is given to ſcepticiſm with re- 
P 4 * ſpec 
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* ſpe@ to all truths that are not the im. 
eee eee | 


If ve alk why K bs who 
called /n, of con ſenſe (for us to a 
regular definition, that he abfolutely de- 
elines glving us, leaving us to make it 
ut as we can) he anſwers as follows, 
This charaQeriſtic power of the rational 
mind, vol. 2, p. iv. Adverty/ement, * on 
account of its quickneſs, clearneſs, and 
* indubitable certainty, is called ſenſe, and 
on account of its being poſſeſſed in one 
degree or other by all of the rational 
* kind, is called common ſenſe.” In this 
I would obſerve that our author differs 


from Dr. Beattie, who only ſays that this 


common ſenſe 1s given to ee? 
of mankind. 


The great uſe of this common ande! is 
that, inſtead of having perceptions or emo- 
tions for its object, like the other ſenſes, 
it is employed about the more important 
buſineſs of 9274, which it ſuggeſis with- | 


out 
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out the help of any proper evidence; 
and yet it is the means of making the 
„ene and moſt important W 


1 Mr. Locke unhappily everidolad the 


| eben Und vol. 2, p. 42. That 


diſcoveries may be made in the arts and 
* ſciences by reaſoning will not be denied; 
but that diſcoveries more numerous, 
* more uſeful, and more certain may be 
made in both by a judicious attention 
*to the operations of nature, cannot be 
7.8. 


ra aan uſe of this new 
principle is derived from its relation to 
morals, It is the faculty of diſtin- 
* guiſhmg between fit and unfit, right 
and wrong in conduct.“ p. 119. 


This principle of common ſenſe our 
author alſo conſiders as the charac- 
* teraſtic of rationality, p. 102. We 
* are not diſtinguiſhed,” he ſays, p. 114, 
© from ideots and the lower animals by 
«* perceptions, feelings, and inſtinctive 


* emo» 
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* emotions. We have perceptions ſpeci- 
« fically different from theſe, which the 
* lower animals have not, p. 116, viz. 
the perception of obvious truth and pal- 
* pable abſurdity, p. 117. Mr. Locke, 
p. 179, was guilty of a capital overſight; 
in making abſtraction the characteriſtic 
* of rationality. There is another faculty 
* which makes a yet more perfect diſtinction 
between men and brutes, the faculty, to 
vit, of perceiving and pronouncing upon 
* the connection which ſubſiſts between 

qualities and powers, and the ſubjects to 

which they belong; of which faculty if 
the brutes were poſſeſſed, there ſeems no 
ground to doubt of their power of ab- 
* ſtrafting, - occaſionally, thoſe qualities 
and powers, in the ſame manner we do. 


So plain is it, that it is this common 
ſenſe that makes the difference between 
men and the lower animals, that, accord- 
ingto our author, none but thoſe who are 
themſelves ideots can doubt of it. That 
* we are diſtinguiſhed by a ſet of ideas, 

# and a ſyſtem of knowledge ſpecifically 
5 different 
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different from theirs (the brutes) might 
« without more ado be appealed to the 
« breaſt of every man who is above the 
rank of an ideot; were it not that the 
earned lay us under a neceſſity of giv- 
ing them in detail. p. 189. 


It is the poſſeſſion of this faculty of 
common ſenſe that diſtinguiſhes men from 
ideots no leſs than from the lower ani- 
mals. The characteriſtic of ideotiſm 
conſiſts in an incapacity to diſtinguiſh 
between chance and deſign.“ Vol. 2, 
P- 55 


We ſhall now conſider how this new 
faculty is to be diſtinguiſhed from the old 
ones, and firſt from intuition; with reſpect 
to which we {hall find there has been ſome 
little fluctuation in our author's judgment, 
ham, 

»The man who from the looks, ge- 


* ſtures, and ſpeech of his adverſary, ſees 
rage and reſentment, which are not, 
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20 REMARKS ON, . 
* ftrily ſpeaking, objects of intuition, 
has the ſame information of thoſe paſ- 
* ſfhons as he hag of any other reality, which 
he perceives. intuitively by his external 
© and internal ſenſes, p. 238; If I be 
* aſked whether primary truths are diſce · 
vered by intuition, the anſwer will be in 
* the e becauſe intuition has been 
* confined to our perceptions of the ab- 
* vious relations and qualities of being. 
But / he affirms, at the ſame time, that our 
knowledge, of primary truths is equally | 
certain and induhitable as that * intui- 
tion. p. 238. 


Aſterwards our author owns that the 
knowledge we acquire by comman ſenſe 
1s properly intuitive. IL was,” ſays he, 
P- 357 © too ſcrupulous on that occaſion. 
* Qur knowledge of primary truth hes an 

* equal title with our knowledge. of all 
* other ſelf evident truths to be relolyed 
4 into mtuition,” 


Our author idinguidhes the informa- 
ons of comman lenſe from thoſe of ex- 


perience, 
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prriencr ; as being more certain. I do 
„not, p. 361, found our belief of pri- 


< mary truths on experience alone; for 
experience alone doth not produce cer- 
©tainty.——The unthinking part of man- 
Find, p. 369, are often governed ſolely 
by experience in much the ſame man- 
* ner as children and ideots; but men of 
underſtanding ſearch for a more firm 
foundation of their faith.—The vulgar 
are not accurate reaſoners, and yet you 
will find that they do not chuſe to reſt 


* in experience alone.” 


It has been ſeen above that our author 
complains of the authorof the Eſſays for 
-confuting Mr. Hume upon principles too 
near a- kin to his -own. However I muſt 
on thut, for my part, I can ſee no mate- 
rial difference between the ſentiments of 
the uuthor of the Eſſays, as explained by 
our author, and thoſe of Dr. Oſwald him- 
ſelf. He has recourſe, ſays our author, 
p- 112, to our being ſo conſtituted that 
ve muſt perceive, feel, andi believe cer- 
*'tain truths, without laying open the 


human 
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human conſtitution, are once attempting 
* to point out that in our frame which 
produces a way of thinking, which he 
* juſtly ſays is unavoidable.” Now it ap- 
pears to me that all the more ſatisfactory 
account that Dr. Oſwald himſelf can give 
of this part of my conſtitution, and all 
that he and Dr. Reid have done towards 
laying it open, is merely verbal, viz. giv- 
ing a name to this unknown ſomething, 
calling it common ſenſe. But what addi- 
tion is this to our knowledge of the 
ſubject? 


Our author appears to be a little em- 
barraſſed about the boundary between 
the province of reaſon and that of com- 
mon ſenſe, in the buſineſs of inferring the 
laws of nature from the phenomena. 
This has hitherto been aſcribed to reaſon, 
but our author, deſirous to find ſufficient 
employment for his new principle, is un- 
vVilling to admit of this, except in a quali- 
fied ſenſe. It is common to ſay. p. 235, 
© that we infer the laws of nature from 
* the phenomena; but that way of ſpeak- 

ing 
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ing is not philoſophically, nor ſtrialy 
true. In every juſt inference there is a 
reference to ſome well known truth, by 
© the help of which the inference is made, 
and on the truth of which its juſtneſs 
depends. But there is no truth in na- 
ture by which we can infer thoſe realities 
which are not the objects of ſenſe from 
thoſe that are. From the appearance 
* of ſmoke we infer fire. Why? Becauſe 
* we know the connection between*the 
one and the other. Thus ſome general 
truth is always underſtood, on the 
* knowledge of which the inference de- 
© pends.” 


But he afterwards ſays, if any, vol. 2, 
p. 36, chuſe to ſay that they infer the 
primary truths from the phenomena, 
ve allow the phraſeology, upon condi- 
* tion they keep in mind, that the inference 
© reſults immediately and unavoidably 
from due attention to the object, and 
without the help of any middle term. 
Or if they chuſe to call ſuch obvious 
and neceſſary deductions reaſoning, we 
g | will 
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vill not diſpute about a word, provided 
they allow chat ſuch reaſoning is not ſub- 
« zet to the danger of thaſe errors and 
* miſtakes we are liable to in Every other 


* exerciſe of the dilcurive faculiy. 


Some of the diQates of this general 
principle of common ſenſe, our author 
informs us, are the mathematical azzoms;; 
and the difference between theſe and other 
primary truths he explains as follows. 
The diflerence between the evidence . 
for mathematical axiams and that which 
e have for other primary truths is 
merely cireumſtantial, p. 199, In 
judging of mathematical axioms you lee 
© the ground on which you proceed, 

* which yau do not {ee myudging of man 
eu on which we pronqunoe 
* with equal certaimy, wal. g, P. 824. 
So that whether we ſee the ground on 
which we walk, or nat, we may proceed 
with equal confidence, being a ſe- 
cure from falling. 
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N SIDE RING tavern nee 
— high rank, and authority of 
common ſenſe, my reader will be pleaſed 
to be informed of the /uffictency and uni- 
ver ſality of it, and of the confidence with 
which its dictates may, and ought to be 
delivered, whenever ſceptical realoners 
a them in = e 


i Fo 


ebe principles of! od ſenſe are 8 
plaim, ſays our author, p. 17, that to 
illuſtrate and inculcate them is to tire 
the patience, and affront the judgment 
of the reader. The human mind,” P- 


8, has a power of pronouncing, at firſt 
* fight, on obvious truth with a quickneſs, 
clearneſs, and indubitable certainty, ſi- 
*milar, if not equal, to the information 
* conveyed by the external organs of 
ſenſe. Its exerciſe begins in children 
| * with 
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«5 REMARKS ON 
«© with the firſt dawn of rationality, and 
© not till then ; and Is ever after enjoyed, 
in ſome degree, by learned and un- 
learned and by every individual of the 
human kind, who is nat an ideet, and 
* ſomehow diſordered in his intellectuals. 
No man can be at u 161k,” pi 249, to 

know the ptopoſitions that are the ob- 
< zots of common: ſenſe from ' thoſe: that 
are not, and to determine with himſelf 
whether he has, or Ne en 

8 _— his e er 


— chat the diftatey of this 
common ſenſe are ſo clear, and likewiſe 
-ahever/al, dur author muſt not be cen- 
fared hen he tredts thoſe ho do not 
liſten to them with a feverny ſuited to 
their deſperate folly and madneſs; even 
thoygh' upon ſome particular -oechiipns 
he ſhould fo far ttanſgreſa the ſcripture 
. eee eren Meg 
* 1631 ttt 135: Tas Sth 


* if your adrerlarys! P- 100 Nhat 


* boldneſs to queſtion ihe truth of firk 
A 6 or to - lubſtitute chimeras, 
9 * inſtead 
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*raly appeal to common ſenſe; and if you 
do ſo, yen muſt ſhow him how far he 
4,deviates from the ſtandard appealed to, 
i e. in other words you muſt convict 


—_ cohveſed by it muſt be kept in 
Wihout that you do nothing. 
. — appeal will be a n 
n Ora $444; 268 bi 


| „l is ipoſlitle, 5. 134, 6 t> obſerve 
Linferior animals move hither and thither 


inclinations without conceiving the idea 
*of that ſelf : determining power by which 
they at, &e. H any one has attended 
0 fuch aperations, without arriving at 
t the and belief of ſuch princi- 
* ples of aſtion, we do not blame the 
* dulneſs or lowneſs of his apprehenſion, 
* but without nne 3 * a 
| * _ 
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vinſtead ob principles, you muſt neceſſa- 


him of nonſenſe. The harſh expreſſion 
may and ought to be avoided, but the 
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So abundantly ſufficĩent are the diQates 
of this common ſenſe, that in many caſes 
they even ſuperſede allother helpstotruth. 
With reſpect to religion more eſpecially 
we are much better without them. They 
_ rarer me and ine, us. 


o 1 E 
4 « 


% Ie; 19) 4 F, * - 


f — Fe be verpglad;! Ar 
author, p. 35g to ſee a demonſtration 
* of the being and perfections of God that 
* would ſtand the ſevereſt trial: For a de- 
* monſtration equal to any in Euchd could 
add nothing to the belief that every ratio- 
nal being has of it. Vou may reſt 
* affured,” p. 954, that the beſt proof 
6 or demonſtration of theſe truths is that 
you cannot admit the fuppoſition of the 
* contrary, without your being conſcious 
of your playing the fool or the madm an. 
He recommends, p. 9, aſſerting in a 
* high tone, that no demonſtration is of 
equal force with common ſenſe, and no 
* confutation can ſerve the intereſt of truth 
* ſo effectually, as a plain conviction of 
nonſenſe. And nn ſays he, it 
Wy.” ; * Was 
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tas thechuſimeſs of divines and philoſo- 
phers to have recourſe to the {imple de- 
ciſion of common ſenſe, on ſubjetts ſo 
plain and important. Too much can 
hardly be ſaid, p. 171, * to: perſuade 
men to put leſs confidence in the faculty 


of reaſoning, and more in the faculty of 


judgment than they common do. E 
VL THER U OF 


t= San forma. hold <a the Princip les of 


common ſenſe on the bulk of mankind, 


that no perſon who. has any regard to his 
reputation will ever dare to call them in 
queſtion; ſo that we may be perfectly eaſy 
in reſting the cauſe of religion upon this 
ſolid foundation. If one incline, vol. 2, 
p. 328, to ſet aſide the authority of 
* reaſon' (as diſtinguiſhed from reaſoning, 
pi 327) and deliver himſelf over to fancy, 

he may uſe what freedoms he will with 
primary truths, but not with ſafety to 
his character: One muſt either admit 


{ all, obvious truths, or fall under the im- 


a { putation of folly and nonſenſe. This 
is learned nonſenſe,” p-. 327, and ſo are 
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$26 REMARKS ON 
all the ſurmiſes that can be ed 
* a int indubitable truths. | 


Conſidering how mph diststes of 
common ſenſe are guarded by their own 
evidence, and the ſanction of all man- 
kind, in ſo much that every man muſt be 
conſcious'that he is hlaying the fool or the 
madman who ſhall preſume to gainſay 
them, that he cannot do it with /afety to 
his charucter, that every man ho hear 
him has a fight to tell him to his face 
that he talts nonſenſe, and even need not 
fcruple to call him a Hool, it is rather 
wonderful that our author Thould want 
any other guard for his primary truths; 
and yet he, as well as Dr. Beattie, gives 
hints that the aid of the magiſtrate, and a 
little wholeſome ſeverity, might not be 
improper ; provided that, contrary to his 
expectation, the above mentioned guards 
ſhould prove not to be quite fufficient for 
ſo great and good a purpoſe. But, in 
fact, no people have been ſo ready to 
have recourſe to perſecution, as thoſe 
who 
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who have pretended to infallibility. This 
was the caſe both with the infallible church 
of Rome, and the no leſs infallible Calvin. 
Countenanced: by theſe great examples, 
the patrons: of common ſenſe, Which is 
as infallible as either of them can pretend 
tobe, need not he aſnamed to do as they 


All poſſhle encouragement,” ſays om 
author, vol. 2, p. 3 g. f ought to be given 
* to rational and juſt, and all manner of 
diſcouragement to'' fooliſh and nonfen- 
# ical way of talking. No pleaſantry, no 
5 vivacity, no appearance of wit and hu- 
\.mour, ought to atone for nonſenſe on 
! any. ſubject, eſpecially in thoſe of che 
greateſt weight and importance. It 
* were even to be wiſhed that the * 
* magyſtrate were authorized to put 
ftigma on palpable abfurdity, in fab 

4 jets where the honour of God and the 
* intereſt of mankind are deeply con- 
L cerned. But as this might be danger- 
ous, it is alſo acme 4 
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Þ/EST.th idea which my e 
naturally conceive of the power and 
influence of common ſenſe, from the con- 
tents of the laſt ſection, ſhould lead him 
to expett from it more than he will find, 
it, is neceſſary, before ve proceed any 
farther, to apprize him, that here, as in 
many: other caſes; (examples of which he 
will find in abundance in the proſecution 
of his ſtudies) ast and experience do 
not exactly tally with the preconceived 
ae mou ;. Dag N 


„ 


F le W too ee e imagine * 
the principle which diſtinguiſhes every 
individual of the. human race, being the 
very characteriſtic of rationality, which 
pronounces with guzckne/s, aearneſs, and 
indubitable certainty, ' on. all primary 
truths, and which was 1 by our 
maker 


_ we 
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maker to be an almoſt infallible direction 
in the whole: conduct of life, and eſpecially 
in matters of religion, would be a ſove- 
reign and effectual antidote, or rather 
preventive, of all error, impoſition and 
vice; and that upon this foundation the 
empire of truth and virtue 1 ſe- 
i and for ever eſtabliſhed. | 


Ga Fr 


But, 501 our cine,” kept ne- 
* oe for good reaſons; given this exer- 
ciſe to our imaginations, thinks proper to 
give us a leſſon of humility, patience, 
and induſtry, by acquainting us, that, in 

fact, the dictates of common ſenſe are very 
little known or regarded in the world; 
for that, what through the leſſer en- 
croachment of vulgar prejudice on one 
fide, and the greater and bolder en- 
croachments of philoſophy on the other, 
her authority is almoſt annihilated ; ſo 
that almoſt all received opinions and 


eſtabliſned maxims are nr 
wrong. 


All 


6 
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*34 

All this, however, is eaſib/ expdained 
and accounted for, by a little variation 
in che iden he had ſirſt given us of this 


wonderful power; aud which, in fact, 
only ſerves to raiſe ub adi ob © 
higher than ever. Before he com- 
2 it to © ſenſe A. gener, now it re- 
bles the moſt perfect of all che ſenſes 
the eye, which we have a power of ren- 
dering quite uſeleſs to us by covering 
dt With the eye-lid, which mature has," to 
be ſure, provided for that > teſt by 
the too free oy both of the external and 
internal eye, ve ſhould injure chem, and 
thereby intirely deprive ourſelves of 
them. And though no man ever vo- 
Juntarily ſhut up his external eyes, ex- 
xept to reheve them, and make them 
more ſerviceable to him aſterwards; yet 
men are almoſt univerſally difpoſed to do 
this with reſpect to the eye of the mind, 
taking parteular Pleuſure m the diverſion 


is called Hund. 


"which in the country is 
mans-buff. 


As 
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As the eye, ſays our author, p. 361, 
bas a power of letting in more or leſp 
© light, ſo che mind has a power of ad- 
* mitting theſe truths a 
. e | 


gain, whereas the other ſenſes are 
improved by exerciſe to à certain de- 
gree, this internal ſenſe is capable of in- 
dafinite improvement, even ad inſinitum; 
lo that though che eye and ear admit of no 
ſenſible i nt from ten to four- 
ſcore. years, this: eye..of the mind 1s 
improved, as our author has found by 
computation, in an exact arithmetical 
ratio with the application of it. For with 
the eye of the mind you ſee every thing 
juſt a thouſand times better for having 
lookedat them a thouſand times, Aman. 
therefore, who has but juſt begun tomałko 
uſe of his common denſe is no more fit to 
hold an argument with a man who has 
grown expert in the uſe of it, than u 
man with his naked eyes only can diſpute 


as got 2 teleſcope. The latter ſees a 


thouſand 


about the ſpots of the ſun with one who 


l 
l 
# 
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_ thouſand things m/objeas that the former 
cannot poſſibly ſee at all: Ho this can 
be reconciled with the fact, of mankind 
not improving in knowledge; but ſome- 
times going backwards, I leave to our 

. 8 ys — . on the __ 
Wh 1 1 ſeem a paradox,” fays our au- 
ds vol. 2, p. 349, but it is a certain 
truth that common ſenſe; as it is in- 
«deed more worthy; ſo it is no leſs capa- 
ble of culture than any other of our fa- 
culties. We do not pretend, p- 255, 
to determine the degree of certainty at 
„Which he will arrive, for that will be 
proportioned to the degree of rationa- 
**-Iity of which he is poſſeſſed; but he 
may promiſe himſelf ſatisfaction ſuited 
tothe exerciſe he gives his good ſenſe 
and probity on this important occaſion. 
This preſcription is no leſs proper for 
the unchinking part of mankind; than 
for profeſſed e. Many take pri- 
mary truths for granted, without at- 
tending to their evidence; who, if they 
by took the zrouble. of n them 


* | | 0 4 with 
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vith the oppoſite abſurdittes; would be- 
lieve them more cordially, and feel their 


influence _=_ the temper xa manner 
more ſenſibly than they do 7 


He who has diſtinguiſhed MM times,* 
vol. 2, p. 346, © between obvious truth 
and arbitrary conceit, pronounces with 
aſl clearneſs of perſuaſion fifty times 

greater than that with, which another 
* pronounces, , who has diſcerned the dif- 
ference but once only; and he who has 
diſtinguiſhed a hundred times, pro- 
nounces with a quickneſs and ſirmneſs 
4a hundred times $ router, Ke. ende 


| 10. jnpraye: upon this bint, ſuppole 
our author were to draw up a liſt of prt- 


to employ the civil magiſtrate in pre- 


venteng rather chan puniſhing error, lei 


him compel every child, from the very 
firſt dawn of rationality, to repeat them 
fifty or a hundred times every morn- 
ing. We knew before that ſuch an ex- 
ercile would ſtrengthen the voice, and 

5 now 


mary truths, get it printed, and, in order 


? 
, 
g 
5 
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now. we have reaſon to think it would 
contribute no leſs. to ſtrengthen the judy- 
exerciſe, mankind ſhould be too know- 
ing for ar _ in the creation. 


This dodtrie of Dr. Ofwald's con- 
eerning the improveableneſs of the  fa- 
eulty of common ſenſe by culture, it may 
de proper to obſerve, is the very reverſe 


of Dr. Beattze's ſentiments on the ſame 


fabjet. In his compariſon of reaſon and 
common ſenſe, p. 47, he fays, that the 
former is more "fe ar feuer than the 
latter. He adds, There are few facul- 
© ties, either of our mind or body, more 
© improveable by culture than that of 
© reafoning ; whereas common ſenſe, like 
other inſtincts, arrives at maturity with 
© almoſt no care of ours.“ This, and 
other points of difference, I hope theſe 
learned doctors will ſettle between them- 
ſelves, before they join their forces for 
Weir common defence. 


= 
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This opening of the intellectual eye 
muſt, however, be a very diſagreeable 
and painful operation ; or, fince the ad- 
vantages of keeping it open are ſo very 


great, one would think that men would 
have hit upon ſome contrivance to keep 
them always open. Whereas; on the 
contrary, they ſeem to have got ſome ex-; 
traordinary, and moſt effectual method of 
keeping their eye-lids down. 


\ * It is,” ſays our author, ſpeaking of 
common ſenſe, p. 17, the gift of heaven, 
but needs to be ſtirred up; and has been 
ſo long and univerſally neglected, that 
© to give it full exerciſe, requires more 
* attention, and application of thought, 
than moſt people are willing to beſtow. 
The principles of good ſenſe, ibid. are 
© diametrically oppoſite to received opt- 
© nions, and eſtabliſhed maxims.* 


- But, notwithſtanding this, common, 
ſenſe has more hold of the vulgar, than 
it has of the learned. There are thoſe,” 
p. 274, not indeed of the unlearned, 

* but 
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but among the learned, who diſtruſt the 
authority of common ſenſe, and ſeem, 
to douht its exiſtence; and ſome there 
* are who poſitively affirm that there nei- 
© ther is, nor can be, any ſuch thing. In 
* truth, the unlearned are the only peo- 
ple ho retain a clear idea of common 
* ſenſe, and appeal to it as an oracle, and 
* the learned only are ſceptical. You 
* ſhall not find a man of ſenſe among the 
* unlearned who heſitates, and ſcarce will 
* you find one among the learned who 


* doth not. Such are the bleſſed effects _ 
, modern Wen 


x the too ſagacious reader mould Ai 
cover any thing like inconſiſtency |be- 
tween. this quotation and the preceding, 
he ſhould conſider that, though I have 
brought them together, one of them is 
taken from p. 17, and the other from 
p. 274, which are ſufficiently diſtant from 
one another. In the following para- 
graphs our author explains the reaſon of 
this departure from common ſenſe, both 
in the vulgar and in the learned. 1 

. As 
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As the vulgar, through the groſſneſs 
of their conceptions, have lame and 
© confuſed ideas of primary truths, fo 
the learned have puzzled themſelves 
and others about them by the arts of 
reaſoning, to which they have been ſo 
long and ſo violently attached. So 
* that, in fact, the common people de- 
© prive themſelves of the bleſſings of 
common ſenſe by thinking too little, ; 
and the learned by thinking too much.” } 


Beſides the general defects, ns neg- 
les, relating to this power of common 
ſenſe, it ſeems to be more eſpecially de- 
fective in its information concerning the 

ſelf determining power, which our author 

is reſolved to preſerve, though all man- 
kind, at leaſt both the learned and un- 
learned, which I ſuppoſe includes them 
all, think differently from him on the 
ſubject. N — res averſion 
* to frivolous diſputes, vol. 2, p. 208, 
* about obvious truths, ſomething muſt 
be done to give ſatisfattion concerning 


* a ſelf determining power. Otherwiſe 
R * all 
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* all that has been ſaid, or can be faid; in 
- * favour of virtue, muſt go for nothing; 
* becauſe all men, learned and unlearned, 
* bigots or free-thinkers; are not merely 
* ſceptical, but infidels with regard to the 
reality of this power.“ It is, indeed, 
very ſtrange, but not the leſs true, that 
all mankind ſhould be poſſeſſed of this 
. moſt important power, on which all vir- 
tue depends, and yet that they ſhould be 
ſo far from knowing, or ſuſpecting it, 
and that they cannot be perſuaded to 
believe they have any ſuch thing. This 


ſomething reſembles . M _ 
matgrs lui. Y | 


8 E C- 
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Of the extenſtve application of the principle 
- of common ſenſe to morals and religion. 


THIS life is nothing but a ſcene of 
joys and forrows, hopes and fears; 
and we are continually paſſing from the 
one to the other. All this will be fre- 
quently exemplified by my reader. And 
as I firſt gave him a general view of the 
bright fide of my picture, and then de- 
fired him to contemplate the ſhade, I 
ſhall now exhibit the bright fide again, 
and defire him to take a more particular 
furvey of it. 


We ſhall here find that this great oracle 
of the human breaſt has pronounced moſt 
diſtinctly concerning all the fundamental 
doctrines and duties of morality, compre- 
hending the whole of natural religion, 
the evidences of chriſtianity, and even 
the more effential articles of chriſtian 
faith. To this, however, we muſt ſub- 

| R2 Join 
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join our author's juſt, pathetic, and elo- 
quent complaints of the ſhameful neglect 
of this principle; and the great folly of 
philoſophers and divines in having re- 
courſe to the deceitful principle of rea/on ; 
| which, according to our author, may 
almoſt be conſidered as the ſource of all 
evil and miſchief; when every thing they 
ought to have wiſhed for might have 
been obtained without any trouble at all, 
by only applying to common' ſenſe. 


Speaking of the great outlines of mo- 
rality in general, our author ſays, vol. 2, 
p. 195, The obligations ariſing from 
obvious relations are the objects of 
* common ſenſe.” Again, p. 24, * Beſides 
* thoſe inſtinctive emotions and feelings, 

which we have in common with the 
© lower animals, every individual of the 
human kind has a perception, which 
ideots and the inferior animals have 
© not, of what he owes to himſelf, to his 
offspring, to his friends, and benefac- 
© tors, to his country, and to his God.— 
4 Thoſe ſacred n which have 


© been 
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been the ſabje&t of diſpute with the 
learned, are objects of ſimple per- 
ception and judgment to men of ſenſe.” 


That magiſtrates ought to be obeyed,” 
p. 247, that the workman is worthy of 
his wages, that every one ought to take 
care of his own, and his family's intereſt, 
and that men ought to do kind and 
friendly offices to each other; theſe, 
* and the like propoſitions, appear obvi- 
* ouſly true, as the propoſitions oppoſite 
*to them appear obvioully falſe, to every 
man of common ſenſe.” 138 


Such are the dictates of our infallible 
inſtructor and guide as to the great duties 
of morality, reſpecting this life. If we 
want to be informed concerning the pe- 
culiar /an&@:ons of natural religion, our 
author aſſures us, p. 8, that this great 
principle affords men an almoſt infal- 
* lible direction in the whole conduct of 
their lives, and that it was intended by 
the author of our being for giving us 
* intire ſatisfaQtion concerning all primary 
R 3 +» truths, 
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* truths, thoſe of religion in ee 
* and that our not having recourſe to this 
* power is the true cauſe of thoſe idle dif. 

© putes, which have been maintained of 
© late wig ers req 2 uh, 


That che being of God in nor ds 
prove to be proved by reaſon we have 
in ſome meaſure ſeen already, and we ſhall 
hear more on that ſubject hereafter; we 
all, therefore, proceed to other articles of 

religion. To acknowledge the being, 
and diſpute the attributes of God, be- 
© trays, ſays our author, vol. 2, p. 80, 

great ſtupidity, or groſs prevarication. 
Now for the divine unity. A work of de- 
* fign,” vol. 2, p. 75% indicates one and 
but one author to a found underſtand- 
ing. With reſpe&'to the obligation to 
worſhip and ovgy God, he acknowledges, 
indeed, p. 216, that it would be un- 
© reaſonable to expect the ſame inſtinctive 
emotions and inclinations that we have 
eto the other offices of life. But, he 
ſays, we have a clear perception of 
: thoſe obligations, accompanied with 
ES 5; emotions 


| ne ni ht A RT Ae pag 


— 
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emotions and inclinations which m_ | 


- Speaking of waſting in God, * re- 
ſpect to things that are above our com- 
prehenſion, our author ſays, with peculiar 
emphaſis and eloquence, vol. 2, p. 140, 
This is religion, this is philoſophy, this 
is common ſenſe. It is nonſenſe, ſays 
he, vol. 2, p. 9, to talk of difficulties 
* and embarraſſments ariſing from a con- 
ſtitution af things to which the ſupreme 
being gave exiſtence of his free choice. 
Other divines are content 25 that 
- EINE baghty IE 


The . Aifeulty in he theoey's 

natural religion is the . proof of a * 
ie; but, happily, that difficulty is now 
intirely removed. Let us only ſilence 
the impertinence of reaſon, and common 
ſenſe will ſpeak plain enough, and to the 
purpole on this ſubject. We do not 
e pretend,” ſays Dr. Oſwald, vol. 2, 
p. 296, to demonſtrate, from any thing 
chat we know of the preſent ſtate, that 
by | R 4 there 
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there will be a future ſtate of exiſtence.” 
This has been ſaid. by many chriſtian 
dives, but then they have recourle to 
revelation for a ſure foundation of their 
faith in this great doctrine; but our au- 
55 can nnn 5 reſource,” JENS 


5 © We mult? andi ak 2, p. 306, 
* enter a complaint againſt the learned of 
both ſides, for their injurious manner 
* of treating this intereſting and impor- 
* tant ſubject. In place of ſetting full in 
the view of mankind, a truth which 
none pretend to doubt of, and about 
© which-no'man can be unconcerned, viz. 
* that we are accountable to God for our 
conduct, the friends of religion and 
virtue have ranſacked all nature for 
* arguments to prove that we ſhall actu- 
ally be called to account, and have there- 
by turned the attention of mankind 
from their proper buſineſs to an endleſs 
and fruuleſs diſpute, about what is poſ- 
* ſible and impoſſible in nature, and may 
* or may not come to paſs. Was this 
„Well adviſed? Ifa man is deſirous of 
| certain 
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certain information concerning this 
great event, let him conſult the revela- 
tion which God has made of his mind. 
Or if he is not fatished about that, let 
him conſult the ſentiments of his own 
* heart, about his being liable to account. 
Hut if he will do neither, your rea- 
ſoning is vain; for the man is a fool, 
L and his folly is voluntary, and there- 
fore incurable, or not to be . by 
< nn art 2 ener 


I n my — will not n this para- 
rn over again, he will perhaps over- 
look the moſt excellent dſtinction witſi- 
out a difſerence, with which the whole 
compaſs of his reading will ever furniſh 
him. That we are | accountable to God 
for our conduct, is a truth that no man 
can pretend to doubt of, or be uncon- 
cerned about; and yet all the powers of 
reaſon cannot perſuade the ſame man to 
believe that he ſhall be actualiy called 
to account. And all the miſchief that has 
been done by philoſophers and divines 
has ariſen from their not having attended 

N to 
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to the diſtinction n thoſe t two _ 
2 r r 91 


Sies this AiſtinRion of ch un- 
frenkablle conſequence, - and has hitherto 
been intirely overlooked by all divines 
and philoſophers, it wonld certainly very 
much oblige and benefit the world if 
Dr. Oßwald would give us a diſcourſe 
upon the ſubject; inſiſting largely and 
ſtrongly on the conſideration of bur be- 
ing accountable to God, and being liable 
to be called to account, but, at the ſame 
time, carefully avoiding every thing that 
could give us an idea of our ever being 
_ aftually brought to account. I the leſs 
wonder at the conduct of divines 3 in this 
caſe, becauſe I think it muſt require no 
ſmall ingenuity and ſkill to do it. But 
what may not be expected from the ce. 
men Ofwald! eg 


Speaking more niticntionly * So- 


crates's arguments for. a future ſtate, he 
ſays, vol. 2, p. 288, But in that variety 
f of —g———_— advanced by this- great 


© and 
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and good man, none give ſuch ſatis- 
; — to a plain underſtanding, as his 
* obſervation to Crito, that the carcaſs he 


5 ſhewed ſo great concern about was not 


* Socrates; that Socrates was he -who 
then diſcourſed, reaſoned, and gave 
arrangements to his thoughts, and who, 
© he ſaid, would ſoon give them the ſlip. 


© This is common ſenſe.” 


Deriving fo much information from 
common ſenſe, and finding ſuch effectual 
ſanctions of virtue in it, one would have 
thought that reve/atzon might have been 
ſpared; and many good chriſtians would 


be exceedingly offended at our author 


for aſcribing ſo much to nature in this 
reſpect. But then he makes atonement, 
by eſtabliſhing the evidences of revelation 
upon the foundation of the ſame common 
ſenſe; which, of courſe, ſuperſedes all 
reaſoning about the matter, and thereby 
faves thoſe good chriſtians a great deal 
of trouble, in inquiring for themſelves, or 
replying to the W cavils of 
others, 

« Of 
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* © Of a revelation from God,” meaning 
no doubt the Jewiſh and chriſtian, he 
ſays, p. 56, that few have any ſerious 
doubt, and that no man can difbeheve 
* it in any conſiſtency with common ſenſe.” 
But for the farther illuſtration of this im- 
portant ſubject another whole volume is is 
promiſed us. 5 


As the truth of the ſcripture hiſtory is 
founded on common ſenſe, ſo we may 
take it for granted that its contents are 
agreeable to it. The ſcriptures, fays 
our author, vol. 2, p. 203, are the true, 
* if not the only ſource of ſound philoſo- 

phy and good ſenſe on theſe ſubjetts, 
* viz.” moral obligation.” By the way, 
after making good ſenſe the ſource of ſo 
much knowledge in morals, I do not ſee 
with what propriety” our author can call 
the n the ſource of this good ſenſe. 


The mannerin which Dr. Oſwald "Op 
of © two important truths, which, he ſays, 
the chriſtian revelation ſuperadds to our 


natural notions of religion, which it has 
| revived, 
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revived, viz. an œconomy of grace in 
© this life, and an exact retribution in the 
* next, is particularly curious. One 
cannot conceive,” ſays he, p. 254, what 
prejudice a man of ſenſe can have to 
* this plain doctrine. And as it was re- 


* ceived by perſons no wiſe prejudiced in 


its favour, upon an atteſtation in which 
* they could not be deceived, one muſt 
* reckon all ſcepticiſm concerning it as 
mere affectation.“ When a man ſpeaks 

of indubitable truths he ought at leaſt to 
- uſe intelligible language; but what our 


author means by an economy of grace, I 
really do not underſtand. | 


I now come to preſent my reader with 
a few ſpecimens of our author's pathetic 
and eloquent complaints on the ſubject 
of neglecting this common ſenſe, in the 
defence of religion, natural and revealed, 
and on divines having imprudently con- 
deſcended to reaſon about it, which was 
a piece of complaiſance as miſchieyous 
as it was unneceſſary. Infidels are a ſet 
* . with whom it is exceedingly 
improper 


r 
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improper for a chriſtian philoſopher, and 
much beneath his Werne to hold 1 
ire 


© Is there not, ſays Dr. Ofwald, p. 364, 
juſt caule of complaint agamſt the 
learned for overlooking diſtinctions 
* which ſeldom eſcape the obſervation of 
the vulgar, and thereby expoſing reli- 
gion to objections which would be re- 
« jetted with diſdain on any other ſubject ? 
Not only the chriſtian revelation,” p. 55, 
© but the moral perfections and govern- 
* ment of God, yea and the very being 
* of virtue, have been made the ſubject 
* of diſpute. Free-thinkers are not 
* aſhamed to publiſh: their doubts con- 
* cerning theſe realities, drvines and phi- 
* loſophers have not diſdained to eſtabliſh 
them by a multitude of arguments. 


The power of cuſtom,” vol. 2, p. 152, 
in reconciling the mind to meaſures how- 
* ever abſurd, which are become familiar, 

* 15 almoſt incredible. Should an Indian 
* of good ſenſe be told, that for ſome 


8 time 
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time paſt, men of the greateſt eminence 
in the learned world had been employed 
in diſputing with one another about the 
reality of virtue and vice; whether, 
for inſtance, the obligations of juſtice, 
*temperance, gratitude, were nominal, 
* fiftitious and fanciful; or whether we 
* were, indeed, bound to the practice of 
* theſe and ſuch like virtues; that volumes 
have been written on both fides, and 
deep attention given to the controverſy, 
and that each hypotheſis had its vo- 


taries; would the foreigner give credit 
to this report y | 


© Yet this conduct, ſo unaccountable 
© to a foreigner, has been continued 
among us without much notice. The 
fubject, it is true, merits. the ſtricteſt 
attention; the reſearches on both ſides 
© were curious enough, acquiſitions of 
ſome value were made in the abſtrat 
* ſciences; the audacity of one fide ſeemed 
© to require- a check and the zeal of the 
* other was at leaſt pardonable. But, in 


© good earneſt, might not that zeal, that 
acute- 
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* acuteneſs, penetration, and compaſs of 
* thought, have been employed with 
greater propriety, and to more advan- 
tage? Was there any occaſion at all 
for ſuch diſquiſitions? Muſt metaphyſi- 
ciĩans and ſubtle diſputants be called in 
* to evince our obligations to do the 
* right and ſhun the wrong? Can we, 

* without renouncing common ſenſe, be 
ignorant, doubtful, or even inſenſible to 
* ſuch obligations ? There 1s need, great 
© need, to awaken, revive, and enforce 
*them; but without the influence of 
* falſe learning there could be no room 
* to doubt what every man of common 


* underſtanding does, and muſt percetve 
* at fun ſight. 


How fatal would a ſtrict regard to 
truth be to a turn for eloguence. all this 
truly fine piece of declamation vould 
have been loſt to the world, if our author 
had recollected, that moral obligation 
zt/elf never was a ſubject of diſpute, but 
only the foundation of this obligation. 
Let our author endeavour to recollett 

the 
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the names of the writers who ever diſ- 


puted whether men vere indeed bound 
to the practice of 2 temperance, &c. 


Theſe complaints reſpect writers chief- 
ly, but his complaints againſt the preachers 
of the goſpel, on the ſame ſcore, are {till 
ſtronger. What is more to be regretted,” 
ſays Dr. Olwald, p. 56, the preachers 
* of the goſpel, forgetting the dignity of 
their character, and the deſign of their 
office, have condeſcended to plead the 
* cauſe of religion in much the ſame man- 
ner as lawyers maintain a diſputed right 
* of property. Inſtead of awakening the 
* natural ſentiments of the human heart, 
and giving them a true direction, they 
have entered into reaſonings about 
* piety, juſtice, and benevolence, too 

* profound to be fathomed by the multi- 
* tude, and too ſubtle to produce any 
* confiderable effect. Inſtead of ſetting 
forth the diſplays of the divine perfec- 
tions in the diſpenſation of the goſpel, 
* ſo admirably fitted to touch, to pene- 
* trate, and to ſubdue the human mind, 
8 they 
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* acuteneſs, penetration, and compaſs of 
thought, have been employed with 
greater propriety, and to more advan- 
* tage? Was there any occaſion at all 
* for ſuch diſquiſitions? Muſt metaphyſi- 
* cians and ſubtle diſputants be called in 
to evince our obligations to do the 
right and ſhun the wrong? Can we, 

* without renouncing common ſenſe, be 
ignorant, doubtful, or even inſenſible to 
ſuch obligations? There is need, great 
© need, to awaken, revive, and enforce 
*them; but without the influence of 
* falle learning there could be no room 
to doubt what every man of common 

* underſtanding does, and muſt perceive 
* at fun ſight. 


How fatal a a fria regard to 
truth be to a turn for eloquence. All this 
truly fine piece of declamation would 
have been loſt to the world, if our author 
had recollected, that moral obligation 
zt/elf never was a ſubject of diſpute, but 
only the foundation of this obligation. 
Let our author endeavour to recollett 

the 
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the names of the writers who ever diſ- 
puted whether men were indeed bound 
to the practice of juſtice, temperance, &c. 


Theſe complaints reſpe& writers chief- 
ly, but his complaints againſt the preachers 
of the goſbel, on the ſame ſcore, are ſtill 
ſtronger. © What is more to be regretted, 
ſays Dr. Oſwald, p. 56, the preachers 
* of the goſpel, forgetting the dignity of 
their character, and the deſign of their 
* office, have condeſcended to plead the 
* cauſe of religion in much the ſame man- 
ner as lawyers maintain a diſputed right 
* of property. Inſtead of awakening the 
* natural ſentiments of the human heart, 
and giving them a true direction, they 
have entered into reaſonings about 
* piety, juſtice, and benevolence, too 

profound to be fathomed by the multi- 
tude, and too ſubtle to produce any 
* conſiderable effect. Inſtead of ſetting 
forth the diſplays of the divine perfec- 
tions in the diſpenſation of the goſpel, 
* ſo admirably fitted to touch, to pene- 
* trate, and to ſubdue the human mind, 
8 they 
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they have entertained their audiences 
* with long and laboured proofs of a reve- 
lation from God, of which few have any 
© ſerious doubt, and which no man can 
«* diſbelieve in any conſiſtency with com- 
* mon ſenſe. May not this be called, 
* with propriety, a throwing cold water 
* on religion? and ought it not to be 
* conſidered as one of the chief cauſes of 
that inſenſibility to all its concerns of 
* which we ſo frequently complain? The 
* multitude has been aſtoniſhed, wife men 
© have been aſhamed, and good men 
grieved at this treatment of religion, ſo 
much beneath its dignity.” 


Our author intimates, however, that, 
bad as the caſe is, it is not yet quite del- 
perate. Acceſs to the tree of life is yet 
open, and common ſenſe, this remedy 
for all our ills, though hitherto ſo ſhame- 


fully neglected, will not refuſe her ſuccour 
upon proper application. 


Till divines and phfloſophers,' vol. 2, 
* 221, have abated their ardour for fri- 
volous 
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© yolous inquiries, and learned the art of 
turning the attention of mankind to ob- 
vious and intereſting truth, they have 
*no title to complain of the unthinking 
part of mankind. For one may be bold 
to afhrm, that multitudes would act a 
better part than they do, if they were 
under better treatment.“ Now as Dr. 
Oſwald's pariſh is undoubtedly under 
this very treatment, I ſhould be glad to 
be informed of the ſtate of it. Though 
his books have, in ſome meaſure, put all 
the world under the ſame treatment, it 1s 
too large a field of inquiry ; and though I 
have read his performance with ſome 
degree of attention, there may be ſome- 
thing in my particular conſtitution that 
turns medicine into poiſon. See p. 372. 


It is apparent, ſays our author, vol. 2, 


p- 204, that if common ſenſe had been 
* conſulted, a controverly of the moſt 


* pernicious kind might have been wholly | 


* prevented, or ſoon ſtopped. And, if 
men will yet pay the regard that is 
due to common ſenſe, they ſhall find 
| I 2 them- 


oy y * 
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* themſelves relieved from embarraſſments 
they have always complained of, and 
* ſee the whole of religion riſe to their 
view in that obvious, plain, and plea- 
* fant light, in which the face of nature 


* appears when freed from thoſe miſts and 
clouds by which is was obſcured. 


Laſtly, our author proceeds to give 
more particular directions concerning 
what 1s neceſſary to be done by divines 
towards the reformation of the world, 
without addreſſing the reaſon of their 
- hearers ; which is a thing that they ought, 
if poſſible, to have nothing to do with. 
This is to put them under the direction 
of God, in the dictates of common ſenſe, 
if I underſtand him rightly, when I put all 
the paſſages together, For there is 
ſomething of the air of myſtici/ in what 
he ſays upon this ſubje&; and things of 
that nature do not find the readieſt ad- 

miſſion to my underſtanding. 


* Till divines and philoſophers,” vol. 2, 
p- 227, are better Killed 1 in touching 
the 
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- © the ſprings of the human heart than 
they are, or affect to appear, they can- 
* not reach the end they propoſe; and 
« were they poſſeſſed of all the eloquence 

of Greece or Rome, tkey could not ac- 
p compliſh what they ought to have in 
* view, I mean to fave thoſe from ruin 
© who will, not take the trouble of ſaving 
* themſelves; and in order thereto; to 
correct and cure the inveterate folly of 
the human heart. There is ſomething 
* here that demands a deeper attention 
than has been given to it; ſomething too 
* that points at a method of forming 
* mankind to virtue which has been too 
* much negletted. 


* The great ſecret informing men to 
religion and virtue, vol. 2, p. 232, if 
it is fit to call that a ſecret which is ſo 
* palpable to. common ſenſe, and ought 
* to have been publiſhed to all the world, 
is to perſuade them to reſign themſelves 
* to God, as docile and dutiful pupils, to 
* a faithful and capable tutor. To put 

* mankind under a divine direction and 
83 in 
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influence, vol. 2, p. 229, © ought to be 
the chief aim of all our inſtructors m 
religion and virtue. For without doing 
©ſo, all their other preſcriptions will be 
found ineffectual, and indeed a mere 
project. All partial proceedings ought 

to be diſmiſſed, and juſtice done to prj- 


mary truths. Vol. 2, p. 230. 


0 * 


— 


SECTION VI. 


Of the incroachments of common ſenſe on 
the province of Reaſon. 


EST Dr. Oſwald ſhould blame me 

*— for exhibiting his ſentiments without 
any proper refutation, which I have not 
always done, becauſe I really thought it 
to be needlefs, eſpecially after what I 
have ſaid in anſwer to his ſuperiors, Dr. 
Reid and Dr. Beattie; and alſo becaufe 
I thought it would be doing for my 
reader what he would very eaſily do for 
| himſelf, 
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1 and might rather chuſe to do for 
himſelf; I promiſe to be a little more ſe- 
rious in this and the following ſections; 
in the firſt of which I ſhall endeavour to. 
ſhow that, as great an enemy as Dr. Of- 
wald is to reaſoning on the ſubje& of 
morals and religion, he himſelf makes 
more uſe of it than he is willing to ac- 
knowledge. For, to make the more of 
his principle of common ſenſe, he has 
manifeſtly encroached upon what has hi- 
therto been univerſally deemed the pro- 


vince of realon. 


To prevent all miſtake of my meaning 
I ſhall here obſerve, that a propoſition 
may be ſaid to be proved by reaſon when 
a third term 18 neceſſary to ſhow the con- 
nection between the /ubject and predicate 
of it; and that a general propoſition is 
proved by an induction of a ſufficient 
number of the particulars which are com- 
prized in it. 


Thus, when I want to prove that the 
three internal angles of a right lined tri- 
84 angle 


In 
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angle are equal to two right 8 1 
make another ſet of angles, to which I 
know that the three angles in queſtion are 
equal, and which I can alſo cafily ſhew 
to be equal to two right angles. If I want 
to prove that any particular perſon is 
| generous, I point out a number of gene- 
rous things that he has PFs which indi- 
cate that character. 


If our author will ſay that this is not 
reaſoning, I anſwer that then there is no 
ſuch thing as reaſoning. This, I will 
venture to ſay, has hitherto been univer- 
ſally deemed reaſoning ; and if Dr. Oſwald 
chuſes to call it by any other name, he 

impoſes upon himſelf and the world, by 
changing the eſtabliſhed fignification of 
words. But, in fact, it will appear, 
from a paſlage that I ſhall preſently 
quote, that Dr. Oſwald has the ſame ideas 
of the nature of reaſoning, though he 
ſeems very often to have loſt fight of 


them. 


That 
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That Dr. Oſwald, in many caſes, 


merely cavils at the terms rea/on, proof, 
and demonſtration, and that he miſapplies 
them, in order to ridicule and explode 
them, 1s very evident to me; and I think 
it cannot but appear ſo to all my readers, 
who are not quite adepts in this new 
{cience of common ſenſe, and conſe- 


quently accuſtomed to the phraſes and 


ſenſe of terms peculiar to it. 


Speaking of the being and attributes of 
God, he ſays, p. 151, To what purpoſe 
* demonſtrate a truth, to the indubitable 
* certainty of which all nature bears teſti- 
* mony. Now excepting Dr. Clark's 
arguments 4 Priori, which have long 


ceaſed to be ſo much as mentioned by 


divines, all that, in fact, has ever been 
meant by demonſtrating the being and 
attributes of God, is to exhibit and ex- 
plain the teſtimony of nature; by point- 
ing out ſuch marks of deſign, power, and 
benevolence in the conſtitution of the 
world, as prove not only that it had a 


cauſe, but that this cauſe muſt be a being 


poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of great power, wiſdom, and 


goodnels. | 


Again he ſays, p. 197, © You cannot 
form an idea of God by gazing upon 
* his works, without obſerving their ten- 
* dency; and entering as far as your 
* faculties will carry you into his great, 
* wiſe, and gracious plan.“ 


After our author has evinced the being 
of a God, without the help of reaſon; he 
proceeds to aſſert, in the title of the firſt 
chapter of book third, that to acknow- 
* ledge the being and diſpute the attri- 
* butes of God, betrays great ſtupidity, 
© or groſs prevarication.' But the man- 
ner in which he ſupports this with reſpect 
to the particular attributes, is ſo like rea- 
ſoning, that I own I can ſee no difference 
between it and reaſoning. Let the reader 
judge. 


We acknowledge,' vol. 2, p. 81, that 
it is impoſſible to avoid the idea of God 


* when we look on the phenomena of na- 
ture; 
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ture; but if we do not content ourſelves 
* with words without meaning, we muſt, 
* at the ſame time, acknowledge, that it 
is impoſſible for us to form any concep- 


tion of the immenſe ſyſtem of nature, 


© without an idea of the immenſity of his 
* power who made and upholds it; that 
it is impoſſible to trace the endleſs con- 
* nection and combination of cauſes con- 
* ſpiring to one great deſign, without 
* having an idea of the unfathomable 
depth of the divine wiſdom ; that it is 


ED. impoſſible to ſurvey the multitude of 


* living creatures he has brought into be- 

ing, which he upholds in being, and 
8 from danger, and for whom he 

makes continual and bountiful ſupplies, 

* without acknowledging his immenſe be- 
* nevolence and parental care. And 
* when we recollett the various ſufferings 
© of body and mind, which he has con- 
* nected with, and made conſequent upon 
* almoſt every deviation from moral rec- 
« titude, even in this life, and the natural 


* dread which every guilty perſon has of 


à more exact retribution in another ſtate, 
6 it 
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* it is impoſſible for us to avoid an idea 
of this tremendous juſtice. 


That any perſon ſhould be able to write 
this and call it by any other name than 
reaſoning I own ſurprizes me not a little; 
and I can only compare our author to 
the poor man ho had ſpoken pro/e all 
his lite without knowing f it. 


Alſo when Dr. Ofwald ſays, p. 138, 
It is nonſenſe to expett that lead ſhould 
« fwim in water,” it is impoſſible that his 
meaning ſhould really differ from that of 
the generality of philoſophers, to whom 
his language muſt, I am perſuaded, ſound 
very ſtrange. They would ſhow, by 
obſervation and experiment, that nothing 
of this kind has ever happened, and 
would ſay they had then proved that the 
expectation of its happening was very 
unreaſonable ; but would think it a ſtrange 
abuſe of words to call it non/en/acal. To 
nonſenſe, as the term has generally been 
uſed hitherto, no ideas at all can be an- 
nexed, except ſuch as are inconſiſtent 

With 
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with one another; and we can form as 
clear an idea of lead not ſinking in water, 
as of its ſinking. What is really non- 
ſenſe can never become ſenſe; but by 


miraculous power the laws of nature 
can be ſuſpended or reverſed. 


To enlarge the province of this 
new principle of common ſenſe, Dr. 
Oſwald manifeſtly incroaches upon the 
province of reaſon in other inſtances. 
He expreſſes the greateſt poſſible ſurprize 
and indignation that divines ſhould have 
endeavoured to diſcover a medium to 
* demonſtrate that we ought to worſhip 
God, to do juſtice to men, and to keep 
our paſſions and appetites within juſt 
and proper bounds,” p. 91. Upon this 
occaſion he ſays, as was quoted above, 
No demonſtration is of equal force with 
* common ſenſe; and no confutation can 
© ſerve the intereſt of truth ſo effectually 
* as a plain conviction of nonſenſe; and 
therefore it was the buſineſs of divines 
and philoſophers to have recourſe to 


* the 
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the ſimple deciſion of common ſenſe on 
a ſubject ſo plain and important. 


I cannot help thinking, however, that 
it would anſwer a very good purpoſe 
both to define ſtrictly what we mean by 
worſhiping God, doing juſtice to men, and 
bringing our paſſions within proper bounds; 
and alſo that, when theſe propoſitions have 
been defined, intermediate and plainer 
propoſitions may be found, which will 
ſerve to ſhow the truth of the former. 
And ſuch proofs of theſe moral duties I 
think have been given by many writers, 
and I hope have not been impertinently 
alledged in my hana of natural and 
revealed religion, vol. 


Iam the more ſurprized at Dr. Oſwald's 
objections to the common language of 
logicians, as he himſelf diſtinguiſhes very 
well between ſuch propoſitions as are ſelf 
evident, and ſuch as are not. No man, 
ſays he, p, 248, can he at a loſs to know 
* propoſitions that are the object of com- 

„„ man 
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* mon ſenſe from thoſe that are not, and 
to determine with himſelf where he has, 
or has not a right to ſuſpend his judg- 
* ment. If the evidence of the propo- 
* ſition under conſideration flows from its 
* relation to or connettion with ſome 
* other truth, he has no doubt a right to 
* ſuſpend his judgment till he has inquired 


into that connexion and relation.“ 


Now ſurely the propoſition that magi- 
rates ought to be obeyed depends upon 
this other propoſition, that the good of the 
ſociety ought to be provided for. Or if our 
author be an advocate for a natural and 
divine right, ſtill he muſt give ſome rea- 
ſon for it. If he reflect at all upon the 
ſubje&, he will hardly maintain that ſuch 
a right! is /elf evident. This latter propo- 
ſition then, viz. that the good of the tate 


ought to be conſulted, may properly be 


urged in ſupport of the former, that ma- 
giſtrates ought to be obeyed. It is ſo 
much of an argument, that I dare ſay nei- 
ther our author, nor any other perſon 


could 
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could poſſibly avoid it in diſcourſing on 
the ſubjeR. | 


Our author, indeed, admits of a hind 
of demonſtration of primary truths, which 
ariſes from comparing them with their op- 
pofite abſurdittes ; in conſequence of which 
he ſays, p. 255, © weſhallbelieve them more 
* cordially, and feel their influence more 
* ſenſibly than we do. A real behever, 
he ſays, * will not deſpiſe the well meant 
* Iabours of thoſe who have endeavoured 
* to demonſtrate the primary truths by 
* reducing their oppoſites to abſurdity ; 
* but knows that, without their help, he 
can, by a ſingle thought, reduce theſe 
* chimeras to the groſſeſt of all abſurdities, 
© namely, to nonſenſe.” Though, there- 
fore, it is Pardonable to demonſtrate the 
being and perfettions of God, the necel- 
ſity of obeying magiſtrates, &c. he ad- 
viſes us to ſpare ourſelves that trouble, 
and with more magnanimity appeal at 
once to the great tribunal of common 
ſenſe. An admirably ſhort and decifive 

| method 
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method truly] ſomething ſimilar to 
Defoe's Short method with the Difſenters ; 
with this difference, that Defoe was in 
jeſt, but Dr. Oſwald is in moſt ſerious 
earneſt. 


Such is the force of common ſenſe; in 
my ule of the word, that our author not 
only allows of reaſoning in others, but 
falls into downright reaſoning himſelfupon 
ſeyeral ſubjects, which he had expreſsly ex- 


empted from the. province of reaſoning, 


and in the very chapter in the title of which 
he diſclaims reaſoning. | 


Lord Bolingbroke,” he ſays, vol. 2, 
p-. 276, who contends ſo zealouſly for 
the being and providence of God, is no 
leſs zealous in decrying our natural 
* notions of his moral perfections, and 
moral government, together with the 
* expeCtation. we have of an exact retri- 
* bution of our good and evil actions. 
But never was a great genius more ab- 
* ſurdly, or indeed more idly employed. 
For, in ſpite of all the arts of logic, of 

T © rhetoric, 
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* rhetoric, of bullying, and of canting, 
pradticed by his Lordſhip, every one 
© who believes there is a God will believe 
that he loves the right and hates the 
* wrong; and expect, of courſe, - that he 
* will reward the one and puniſh the 
© other.” Now is not Dr. Oſwald's ſug- 
geſting that God loves the right and hates 
the wrong a proper argument, to prove 
that he will reward the one and puniſh 
the other? Indeed, why did he uſe the 
word therefore, if he was not arguing 
and proving one thing by means of ano- 
ther ? If this be not reaſoning, and m the 
neceſſary forms, I know not what is. 


But, poſſibly, our author might think 
himſelf ſufficiently guarded againſt this 
objection by the manner in which he has 
expreſſed the title of this chapter, which 
is ingenious E To maintain, 
vol. 2, p. 276, a curious debate about a 
future judgment, when we ought to be 
preparing for ſo awful an event, is 
* unpardouable yy The three next 
chap- 
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chapters have the title of © The ſame ſub- 
ject continued. 


The objection then is not to arguments, 
but to curious arguments, But how hall 
we diſtinguiſh curious debates from thoſe 
that are not curious, and what does our 
author mean by curious? A word of fo 
yery vague a meaning 1s certainly very 
improperly uſed upon ſuch an occaſion 
as this. If I ſhould be aſked to point to 
a ſpecimen of curious reaſoning, I ſhould 
name this very treatiſe of Dr. Oſwald's. 


But the propriety of the title of this 
ſame chapter is guarded in another cu- 
rious manner. It is unpardonable folly, 
he ſays, to maintain a curious debate 
* about a future judgment, when we ought 
© to be preparing for it. But whoever 
denied that there was a time to prepare 
for a future event, as well as for Proving 
that it will happen, and that theſe two 
ought not to interfere with one another ? 
If he meant that we ought never to de- 
bate, but to be always preparing, it was 

18 unpar- 
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unpardonable folly in him to write his 
treatiſe ; in which he not only debates, but 
is the 8 of more debating, as the 
book Iam now writing evidences. 


I have deſcanted a little upon the title 
of this one chapter, or rather of four 
chapters. (which, by the way, is very auk- 
vard and confuſed in point of method) in 
order to exhibit a ſpecimen of our au- 
thor's unfair and equivocal manner of 
writing throughout. By an artful choice 
of words he makes, upon all occaſions, 
a ſpecious harangue, when his pompous 
aſſertions are all the while either nuga- 
tory, or falſe. 


As the greateſt part of Dr. Ofwald's 
two yolumes conſiſts of ſuch writing as 
this, I ſhall, for the more complete 
information of my reader concerning 
the nature of it, produce another ex- 


_ - ample of his artfully adopting a mode 


of expreſſion which cuts off all re- 
ply, except that of its being abſolutely 
oh while he is uſing all the pomp 

and 
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and parade of the moſt i important obſer- 
vations. 


bf, To late the primary truths,” p. 31 5s 
in their native light and ſtrength, and in 
* compariſon with their oppoſite falſities, 
and to ſhow, in the cleareſt, plaineſt 

manner, which ought to preponde- 

© rate, was in juſtice due to the public. 
* But to trace every conceit, of every 
bold projector, through all the windings 
of abſtruſe and ſophiſtical reaſoning, or 
to offer laborious and minute defences 
© of truths which neither require nor ad- 
mit of any, was ill adviſed.” 


I challenge our author to ſpecify the 
- writers on whom this cenſure falls, viz. 

thoſe who have traced every conceit of every 
bold projector through all the windings of 
abſtruſe and ſophiſtical reaſoning, or who 
have offered laborious and minute defences 
of truths whach neither required nor admit- 
ted of any. One would imagine, from 
reading Dr. Oſwald, that this egregious 


and laborious trifling had been univerſal 
T3 with 
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with the infatuated friends of religion. 
But let our author name the men, and 
prove his charge; or be conſidered as 
having given himſelf ridiculous airs, by 
cloathing mere calumny in rant. 


Indeed, the exceptions which our au- 
thor himſelf makes to his violent accuſa- 
tions will almoſt amount to a full con. 
futation of his declamatory abuſe. x 

© It was no doubt proper, he fays, p. 
316, to detect the ſcandalous ſhuffling 
* of Collins, to expoſe the rambling con- 
* ceits of Lord Shafteſbury, the dangerous 

* paradoxes of Mr. Hume, and the pre- 
* ſumptuous boldneſs of Lord Boling- 
broke. It might alſo be fit to take ſome 
notice of the quibbles of inferior writers. 
* But to engage the attention of a whole 
* nation to a formal diſpute between grave 
* divines, and writers of this ſtamp, about 
* the truth of religion, as if this was a point 
vet unſettled, wasamannerof proceeding 
much below the dignity of the ſuhject, 
* and from which little good could be ex- 


* petted.. 
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pected. From the common effect pro- 
duced on the minds of the multitude, 
by attending the pleading of lawyers in 
a contentious law ſuit, one might fore- 
tel the conſequences of this ill judged 
ene | 


N o I 8 * not know t to x 5 kind 
of reaſoning any of the defenders of chri- 
ſtianity have had recourſe, except ſuch as 
was adopted in the controverſies above 
referred to, and which our author allows 
to have been proper. And, excluſive of 
ſuch controverſies as he himſelf expreſsly 
approves, I challenge him to ſay when 
the attention of any whole nation was ever 
engaged to a formal diſpute between grave 
divines about the truth of religion, as 1f it 
was a pornt yet unſettled. This aſſertion, 
I will venture to ſay, was made abſolutely 
at random, and has no foundation in 
truth. It is a mere rhetorical flouriſh, in 
ſupport of a piece of miſerable ſophiſtry. 


Our author farther allows, vol. 2, p. 78, 
that * the diſciples of Manes were intitled 
T4 080 
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to ſatisfaction, becauſe,” as he curiouſly 
enough expreſſes” it, they younded on 
c realities. He adds, © but it is below 
the dignity of divines or philoſophers to 
fight with chimeras. Theſe antient 
* heretics had not the boldneſs of modern 
theoriſts, who ſcruple not to reſolve 
natural and moral evil into the divine 
will; but from the fame averſion which 
all guilty perſons have of bringing the 
charge home to themſelves, they fancied 
themſelves under the neceſſity of hav- 
ing recourſe to two gods, the authors 
of all that 1 is uu or evil in che ae! i 


Not to remark upon our b 8 

it for granted that all Neceſſarians are 
unbelievers (though the very beſt of all 
the defences of chriſtianity has been 
written by a Neceſſarian) I ſhall only afk, 
whether all who objet to religion and 
chriſtianity do not pretend to found their 
objections on vealities, as well as Manes. 


The remainder of che paragraph quoted 
above 1s not leſs Curious, and of a piece 
with 
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with'the-reſt ol the treatiſe. * This groſs 
{,error,: viz. that of Manes is, however, 
long ſince extinft, and the friends of 
religion can be under no ohligation to 
prove the unity of God, till at leaſt 
© ſomeone appear who can ſay, with a 
good conſcience, that he ſuſpects that 
there are more than one, to whom we 
owe that worſhip and obedience which is 
* due, m return for his being and pre- 
* ſervation; and till he aſſigu ſome 
< — reaſon fat his nn p- 79. 


But can ene ha no propriety. or .ad- 
vantage in reviewing the errors of paſt 
ages, and in the confutation of them? 
May we not hope, by chat means, to 
prevent a relapſe into them? Can we be 
too well eſtabliſhed in truths of great im- 
portance? Beſides, with reſpect to this 
very queſtion, of the unity of God, has 
not the church of Rome, the church of 
England, and even the church of Scot- 
land, more objedls of ſupreme worſhip 
than one ? 


I wauld 
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I Would alſo aſk, what the word plaujſe- 
ble has to do in this buſineſs; If an error 
be actually embraced, and ſpreads; 7 miſt 
I defer the combating of it till ſome grand 
Jury, appointed for the purpoſe, ſhall 
vote that it is a plauſible one? Had theſe. 
preliminaries been requiſite, it is not 
certain that I ſhould have um 5 
to anſwer Dr. apts vans „ . 
5 tat . 
1 mal produce bin one ation more 
of our author's complaints of the conduct 
of chriſtian divines, who have judged and 
acted differently from himſelf; becauſe, 
for once, he names his man. © Had Dr. 
Clarke, p. 151, employed his natural 
good ſenſe, which was not inferior to 
* his learning, in ſetting in a true and full 
light all the ſhameful abſurdities of thoſe 
© who believe there is a God, and behave 
as if there was none, he would have 
done more ſervice to the intereſts of 
* truth, than can be done * a mn 
demonſtrations. 


* 


But 
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But why may it not be of ſervice to ſet 
in a ſtrong light the abſurdity of not believ- 
ing, or affecting not to believe that there isa 
God, as well as of not acting in a manner 
agreeable to that belief? The latter is 
certainly as obvious, and therefore is as 
little neceſſary to be inſiſted upon as the 
former. But fo great is our author's 
averſion to reaſoning, that a man muſt 
not touch upon the former, however ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe ſomething like argument, 
proof and demonſtration may be wanted; 
whereas on the latter of theſe topics a 
man may declaim as long as he pleaſes, 


writing as Dr. Oſwald does, without any 
reaſoning at all. 


Laſtly, our author very much mifre- 
preſents the condutt of the /acred writers, 
in order to favour his ſyſtem, and to de- 
cry reaſoning. * The inſpired writers do 
© not offer any proof of the being and 
perfections of God. They tell us that 
* the inviſible things of him are clearly 
* ſeen from the things which he has 
0 made, &c,—but never enter into trains 


- 
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of reaſoning, to; eſtabliſh a truth that is 
too — to admit of any Proof,” : 


Vol. 2, p. 51, 0 | 
| But how do a any divines pretend to 
prove the inviſi 1h power of God 
otherwiſe than by the viſible effefts, of x it; 
at leaſt I never had recourſe to any other 
argument, and yet I imagine that 1 have 
reaſoned on the es See my 0 
tutes, vol. 1 - 
Perhaps our author may tak i 
eſcape my animadverſions, by ſaying that, 
though the ſacred writers do reaſon, they 
do not enter into trains of reaſoning 
on the ſubject. But whether a man uſes 
trains of reaſoning or not, or whether 
the trains be longer or ſhorter is not the 
queſtion ; but whether they reaſon at all. 
In my opinion our author may find both 
excellent reaſoning, and even long trains 
of reaſoning on the being, perſections, 
and providence of God in various parts 
of the books of {cri ipture, as in the book 


of Job, the Plalms, and the Prophets, In 
; * 


* 
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my opinion Paul reaſoned very cloſely on 
this ſubje& in his diſcourſe before the Athe- 
nian Areopagites. See Acts xvii. But the 
ſacred writers had no occaſion to prove 
the being or perfections of God to thoſe 
who admitted them, which was generally 


the caſe with thoſe to whom, or for whom 
they wrote. | 


r 


— 


SECTION VII. 


Of Dr. Olwald's refutation of the argu- 
ment in proof of the being of a God. 


HERE is no ſubje&t on which Dr. 

> Ofvald declaims fo frequently, or 
with ſo much vehemence, and ſeeming ſa- 
tisfaction to himſelf, as on the want of 
judgment in divines, in reaſoning con- 
cerning the being of a God ; which he al- 
ways ſpeaks of as © too obvious and ſa- 
* cred a truth to be ſubjected to the rea- 
* {onings of men, and that too much en- 
f courage - 
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couragement has been given to the ca- 
* vils of ſceptics by entering into reaſon- 

* ing about it.“ Theſe propoſitions are 
the titles of two ſeparate chapters in his 
ſecond volume, p. zo and 57. 


In the latter of theſe chapters he even 
openly aſſumes the character of an atheiſt, 
and undertakes a complete refutation 
of the ſtanding argument for the being 
of a God, in order to ſhew that it is in- 
capable of any proper proof; but that 
the propoſition, being nevertheleſs true, 
muſt be admitted on the ſole authority 
of common ſenſe; not conſidering that 
if this new principle of common ſenſe 
ſhould ever be exploded ; he has no re- 
ſource left, but muſt in good earneſt pro- 
feſs himſelf an atheiſt. And thus, like 
the dog in the fable, by catching at a 
ſhadow, he will have loſt the ſubſtance. 
Now, as I ſhould be very ſorry for ſuch a 
cataſtrophe, I ſhall go over the ſeveral 
ſteps of this demonſtration along with 
-Dr. Oſwald; in order to convince him, 


that, notwithſtanding his confident ob- 
| jections, 


rn 
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jections, it is a very good 90 1 _ 
Hear the ſtricteſt examination. | 


hy#: No esel of en * De. 
Oſwald, vol. 2, p. 37, can be employed 
* in favour of this capital truth, that will 
not be found either falſe. or frivolous; 
or if the premiſes are admitted to proof, 
© there can be no juſt concluſion. The 

premiſes are theſe, a work that indicates 
deſign muſt be aſcribed to an intelligent 
author. The world is a work that in- 
8 dicates deſign, Ke. 


From theſe premiſes, each of which 
Dr. Oſwald allows to be juſt, though not 
demonſtrable, I think it may be clearly 
proved that the world muſt be aſcribed to 
- an intelligent author, which is what we 
mean by the term God. If the conclu- 
ſion be allowed to be fairly drawn from 
the premifes, which Dr. Oſwald does not 
deny, the argument 1s certainly complete, 
whether we proceed any farther, viz. to 


prove the truth of the premiſes or not. 


To this, however, our, author gives no 
atten- 
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attention; but only ſays it is impoſſible 
to prove che premiſes. Let us conſider 


then, in what manner he pretends that 
neither of theſe premiſes can be proved, 
ſo that an unbeliever may be juſtified 
in witholding his aſſent to them, and con- 
ſequently to the concluſion that is 
derne from them. | 


A work that ones deſi; gn muſt be 
* aſcribed to an intelligent author.“ 


This is an abſtract propoſition, to 
which, if the terms of it be defined, I will 
venture to ſay that no man can poſſibly 
withold his aſſent, being really identical 
and ſelf-evident. To invalidate this, or 
rather to evade it, our author abſolutely 
changes it, and ſubſtitutes another in its 
place. For, from an abſtract and un iver- 
ſal, he makes it a particular propoſition; 
aſſerting as the reverſe of it, that this par- 
ticular work, viz. this world, bears no 
marks of defign ; in ſupport of which he 
alledges the trite atheiſtical ſuppoſition 
of the poſſibility of its having been pro- 

duced 
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duced by the concour/e of atoms. * By 
repeated throws of dice, he ſays, vol. 2, 
p. 59, one may caſt up any number 
* called for, within a given time; aad 
therefore any poſſible ſtate of nature 
may reſult from unlimited revolutions 
of matter.” | 
Not to ſay that this does not amount to 

a ſhadow of an objection to the truth 
of a propoſition, which only aſſerts that 
a work which actually does indicate deſign 
is to be aſcribed to an intelligent author; 
which, by ſuppoſition, excludes all idea 
of chance, it may certainly be ſaid, on 
the behalf of the being of a God, that let 
atoms revolve, ad nfinitum, and move 
without a mover, nothing can reſult 
from it but new combinations, and pofe- 
tions. For powers, ſuch as thoſe of attrac- 
tion, repulſion, magnetiſm, electricity, 
&c. could never be gained by it; there 
being no conceivable or poſſible connec- 
tion between ſuch a revolution, and the 
acquiſition of any ſuch powers. It is 
poſſible that the ingenuity of Dr. Oſwald 
| | U may 
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may ſuggeſt ſomething to an atheiſt in 
anſwer to this, but Ion I cannot. And 
yet, as if the believer could make no 
reply to this objection, which is both miſ- 
placed and frivolous, he concludes that 
he had ſufficienthy invalidated the force 
of this major propoſition, and proceeds 
with great confidence to attack the minor, 
viz. that N 


1 The world is a work chat indicates 
« deſign.” | | 


Here, after acknowledging, p. 61; 
that it is ealy to ſhow them (atheiſts) a 
connection of parts and unity of deſign, 
* which they cannot gainfay; he yet 
maintains that, * becauſe they can point 
* out ſome ſtrange and uncouth appear- 
* ances, which we cannot explain, they 
have a right to withhold their aſſent, 

* if the caſe is to be determined by reaſon, 
and not by the authority of common 
* ſenſe, But ſurely, after admitting 
* deſign in many things, they cannot poſſi- 
: bly withold their aſſent to thoſe things 

* having 
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4 having an intelligent author, whatever 
they may do with reſpect to the reſt,' | 


Ik, for inſtance, it be undeniable, that 
the formation of the eye, and of the light 
which ſo admirably correſpond to one 
another, and to the purpoſe of giving 
us notices of diſtant objects, is an excel- 
lent contrivance ; it is plain that there 
muſt have been a contriver, or an intelli- 
nt author of that part of our conſtitu- 
ion, though there ſhould be other parts 
of the ſame ſyſtem, the ſpleen, for inſtance, 
the uſes of which-we could not explain. 
So that it appears to me, that the propo- 
ſition is completely proved, according 
to the ſtricteſt forms of logic. 


Zut our author ſays, You may un- 
* riddle many difficulties, and give ſatis- 
faction to ſeveral objections. Vou may 
* do more. By careful inſpection, you 
* can ſhow, to the ſatis faction of the 
* ſceptic, that what appeared irregularity 
* 18 regularity in the higheſt degree ; that 
* ſeeming diſcord is harmony not un- 

U 2 * derſtood, 
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* derſtood, and that a ſeeming blemiſh 
* 1s a beauty in the works of God; but 
* you will not filence him, You have 
© ſomething farther to explain, and ſome- 
* thing farther ſtill, and cannot give a 
full anſwer to his objections until you 
* explain the whole, and that you eannot 
do. Good ſenſe requires that he ſhould 
© be contented with leſs ſatisfaction, but 
he demands proof, and as you. have 
* undertaken it, you muſt give it without 
* reſerve or limitation. 


The propoſition, however, propoſes 
no ſuch thing. It only afferts that this 
world muſt have had an intelligent author. 
So that if I prove that any thing in the 
world neceſlarily requires ſuch an author, 
which Dr. Oſwald himſelf, in the charac- 
ter of a ſceptic, allows, I have fully 
proved all that I propoſed, I will ven- 
- ture to ſay, that no perſon, who ever pro- 
poſed the ſtricteſt demonſtration of the 
being of God, ever thought of any thing 
elſe; and I even challenge Dr, Ofwald 


to name any atheiſt who expected more. 
It 
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If a man ſhould-be ſo fooliſh as to give 
out that he could explain all the pheno- 
mena of nature, which he certainly could 
not do, and ſhould acknowledge that he 
had not demonſtrated the being of a God, 
till he had done it, I do not ſee how good 
ſenſe ſhould help a man to ſee that he 
had fulfilled his promiſe, when it was evi- 
dent to rea/on that he had not done it. 
If, therefore, a man advances no more 
than he can prove, which is ſufficient for 
the demonſtration of the being of a God, 
an appeal may as ſafely be made to rea- 
/on, as to any thing bearing the name of 
common ſenſe, or any other name that 
admits of evidence without proof. As, 
on the other hand, if he advances more 
than he can prove, I do not think that 
there 1s any power in human nature that 
can oblige us to ſay that he had done what 
he himſelf acknowledges he could not do. 


At the concluſion, however, of all this 
miſerable quibbling and ſophiſtry, our au 
thor ſums up this chapter with the airs 
of an acknowledged conqueror. Whe- 

U3 ther 
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ther the ſceptic is actuated by imper- 
© tinent curioſity, a ſpirit of contradiction, 
* or a yet worle principle, it muſt be 
* owned that, as a diſputant, he has a 
© right to inſiſt on his demand; and, on 
being refuſed, to withhold his aſſent; 
* which he can do with the more eaſe, 
* and with much better grace, in the 
courſe of a diſpute, than he could have 
done, if you had fubmitted the truth to 
his judgment, by a ſimple appeal.“ That 
is, if I beg the queſtion, he may, as a 
favour, condeſcend to grant it. 


It is ſurprizing, continues our author, 
that this inconvenience attending the 
method of argumentation ſhould have 
been ſo long overlooked by ſo many 
* friends of religion, diſtinguiſhed by their 
good ſenſe, as well as by their learning. 

Let any one may recollect ſimilar in- 
* {tances of men of good underſtanding, 
diſappointing themſelves in common life, 
by too great eagerneſs to prove truths 
* too obvious to admit of proof or de- 
* monſtration.* 


But 
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But what had eſcaped not only the 
learning, but, what is much more, the 
good ſenſe of all preceding ages, has been 
luckily diſcovered by our author. To 
conclude this ſection with ſeriouſneſs. 
I know no parallel to ſuch wretched ſo- 
phiſtry and conceit. And that any friend 
of religion ſhould thus lend weapons to 
the common adverſaries, and in their 
name challenge all the powers of reaſon, 
certainly would not have gained credit 
before the publication of this work of 
Dr. Oſwald's. Such are the happy fruits 
of diſcarding reaſon, and ſubſtituting this 
new common ſenſe in its place. And yet 
this is the man, who, upon all occaſions, 
and from the beginning of his two vo- 
lumes to the end of them, ridicules and 
inſults the greateſt maſters of argumenta- 
tion. 


Can you tell me, ſays he, p. 375, 

* whence it comes to pals, that our cele- 
* brated divines and philoſophers blunder 
* fo groſsly in an art to which they are ſo 
U4 * much 
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much devoted? But before a man had 
affected this contempt of reaſoning, he 
ſhould certainly have known what it was; 
which appears not to have been the caſe 
with Dr. Oſwald. I have ſtudied, and I 
have taught logic, but in no ſcholar's ex- 
erciſe did I ever ſee ſuch marks of a total 
ignorance of the plaineſt rules of it, as in 
Dr. Oſwald's critical examination of the 
argument for the being of God; and it 
is evident that in him common /en/e has 
not ſupplied the place of logic, though 
he boaſts of it's doing infinitely more. 


SE C- 
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8 E C TION VIII. 


Of the application of Common, ſenſe to va- 
rious diſquiſitions in Morals and The- 
ology. 


| HEN the idea of this new ſenſe was 
firſt ſtarted, it had the appearance 


of ſomething new and whimſical, indeed, 


but it treatened nothing; ſeeming to be 
only a new method of explaining the 
manner in which we give our aſſent to ſelf- 
evident propoſitions; and, provided the 
propoſitions were really ſelf evident, it 
ſignified nothing in practice by what means 
we evince them to be ſo. 


Going thus backwards, into the obſcure 
regions of Metaphyfics, could do no great 
harm, and might prove an innocent 
amuſement to many perſons who had no- 
thing better to do, or to thoſe who choſe 
to relax from more important ſtudies. 
But when this new power, after thus 
ſecuring its retreat backwards, begins to 

advance 


* 
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advance forwards, into the regions of 
ſeaence, © philoſophy, and bife, ſuperſeding 
reaſoning wherever it comes, we begin 
to. mark its progreſs with more attention: 
for we muſt not ſuffer her invaſion of the 
right of another. Accordingly I have 
endeavoured to repreſs the inroads which 
this new power has made on the frontzers 
of morals and theology; and now I muſt 
ſhow what attempts ſhe has made to. pe- 
netrate into the interior parts of the 


country. 


_ FANS this alluſion, which I am not 
able to carry much farther, I propoſe, in 
this laſt ſection, to exhibit to my reader 
the ſummary proceſs by which our au- 
thor treats ſeveral intricate and impor- 
tant queſtions; as the {bring of action in 
the deity, the diſtinction between the facul- 
ties o men, and brutes, and the doctrines, 
or pretended doctrines, of the dzvinity of 
Chriſt, atonement, the neu birth, and pre- 
deftination, with other ſmaller matters. 
None of theſe ſubjecis, which have been 


thought to be very difficult, and which 
| have 
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have exerciſed the genius of the ableſt 
men in all nations, occaſion the leaſt dif- 
ficulty to Dr. Oſwald. His common 
ſenſe knows no difference of queſtions, 
but decides with equal quickneſs, clear- 
neſs, and indubitable certainty, on every 
thing that you ſhall bring before it. Hear 
then in what manner our author decides 
the long and well debated queſtion con- 


cerning the ring of action in the deity. 


The learned of our day, vol. 2, 
p. 156, will have us to think that hap- 
© pineſs, mere happineſs, is the ultimate 
* end and object of the divine govern- 
© ment. They confidently affirm that 
© a being completely happy in himſelf 
could have no other end in bringing 
* creatures into exiſtence, than to make 

* them happy. But this 1s unpardonable 
_ © raſhneſs. For if the ſole end of bring- 
ing creatures into being was to make 
* them happy, then they could not be in 
pain or milery for a ſingle moment; be- 
* cauſe the ſupreme ruler could not be 
, e of his end in one ſingle 

inſtance, 
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* inſtance, 'or for one moment of time. 
* Plans formed by beings of limited ca- 
* pacity may fail in the execution, but no 
defect can be imputed to him whoſe un- 
* derſtanding is infinite, and whoſe power 
«without control. This hypothelis, there- 
4 fore, muſt be fundamentally wrong. It 

* 18 plain, vol. 2, p. 157, God does not 


* all that is poſſible to be done to make his 


creatures happy. 


Having thus, contrary to his cuſtom, 
condeſcended to overturn by reaſon a 
ſcheme that was founded on reaſon, he 
eſtabliſhes another, and, as far as I know, 
a ſcheme intirely his own, which cannot 
fail -to recommend it to my reader, on 
the foundation of common ſenſe. 


Common ſenſe, vol. 2, p. 157, will 
* hardly authorize weak mortals to fix 
the ultimate end and object of the 
divine government, but the greatęſt 
* poſfible increaſe of moral worth ſeems 
© beſt to correſpond to appearances, and 
*to the dignity of the ſupreme ruler, and, 
5 probably, 
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probably, was meant in the laſt age by 
the glory of God, and is now exchanged 
* for the happineſs. of the creature, by 
© thoſe who favour a more lax theology, 
© the tendency of which error 1s to bring 
* down virtue to the rank of a mean or 
* ſubordinate end; the place it always 
held with hypocrites and villains of all 
kinds, who regard it no farther than it 
. ſerves their purpoſe. 


* i 


Here we ſee our author not depending 
intirely upon the force of his principle of 
common ſenſe; but willing to take a little 
indirect advantage, by repreſenting his 
opponents as perſons who favour a lax 
theology, and who regard virtue no far- 
ther than it ſerves their purpoſes. But 
not to digrels. . 


© It is impoſſible, vol. 2, p. 111, © that 
the deity ſhould have any other object 
* of his government beſides the exerciſe 
* and enjoyment of his own adorable per- 

* fetions.—He makes the good happy, 
* and the bad wretched, not from any 
* ſuch 
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* ſich political reaſons as influence human 
* government, but from the Ag _ 
* fedtions of his nature. 


One would think that the ſcheme which 
our author adopts, viz. the greateſt poſ- 
ſible increaſe of moral worth (which 
differs materially from the ſcheme of rec 
titude propoſed by Dr. Balguy, or that of 
wi/dom by Mr. Grove) was liable to the 
very ſame objection which he thought 
unanſwerable with reſpect to the ſcheme of 
benevolence. For it is as evident that God 
has not made all his intelligent creatures 
completely virtuous, as that he has not 
made them completely kappy ; eſpecially 
as our author will not deny that the divine 
being might, if he had thought proper, 
have influenced the minds of his creatures, 
or have originally formed them ſo, that 
nothing could have overpowered their in- 
clination to virtue. But common ſenſe, 
it ſeems, declares that, though this ob- 
jection was ſufficient to overturn the 
ſcheme of benevolence, it is impertinence 
to urge it againſt this new ſcheme of our 

author's, 
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author's. So eaſily does this principle 
decide where there ſeems to be nothing 
to determine the judgment; in which it 
bears a wonderful reſemblance to the e 
determining power in man. But hear the 
oracle. 


Whether God, vol: 2, p. 343, «might 
not have ordered things ſo, that men 
* would have been laid under the ſame 
neceſſity of regulating themſelves by 
the laws of nature, is an impertinent 
* queſtion, becauſe we know he will not. 


However, to give us ſome little help to 
our conceptions, beſides this authoritative 
determination of common ſenſe, our au- 
thor tranſports us into the inviſible world 
of ſpirits, and gives us a proſpect that 
cannot fail to demonſtrate the unſpeak- 
able preference of his ſcheme above that 
of benevolence. 


After deſcribing a good man having 
broke looſe from this cumber/ome fleſh, and 
Nane the vanities of life, and being 

brought 
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brought into the preſence of God, with 
what he feels then, and what he finds he 
has to de afterwards, he ſays, vol. 2, 
p. 177, © This is a proſpect we muſt al- 
© low to be grand; and whether this, or 
a ſucceſhon of pleaſurable ſenſations, is 
© the moſt worthy of the ultimate end and 
object of the ſupreme ruler, may be ſub- 
© mitted to every one who is endued with 
* the Jud youre and ſpirit of man.“ 


Let us now appeal to this new oracle 
on the ſubject of a much controverted 
point of divinity, about which profane 
reaſon might have buſied itſelf to no pur- 
poſe, and which has much embarraſſed 
many chriſtian divines, eſpeeially thoſe who 
have received certain emoluments from 
religious eſtabliſhments, on the condition 
of maintaining the ſame faith with the 
all-wiſe founders of thoſe happy eſtabliſh-_ 
ments. I now mean the knotty queſtion 
of the equality of the ſon of God with his 
father. Now, by the help of this omni- 
potent common ſenſe, we are able to keep 
clear of all difficylties, and even to ſteer 
_ evenly 
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thinly between the two oppoſite rocks 
of the en and avereation of the 
OD 


The ſon of God indes life from the 
. F ather in a manner totally different from 
* creation, and which we neither under- 
* ſtand, nor have any occaſion to inquire 
into, any farther than is neceſſary to aſ- 
© fitre us, that he is of a rank as much 

* ſuperior to created beings, as he has 
© obtained a more excellent name * 
they.“ Vol: a, P. 128. 


Now, by the way, I rather falpe hat 
our author's philoſophy and ſyſtematieal 
theology do not perfectly tally. The 
Aſembly's catechiſm, which I preſume 
our author has ſubſcribed, and by which 
he holds his church preferment, ſays that 
the three perſons in the godhead are of 
the ſame ſubſtance, equal in power and 


glory; which I ſhould think to be hardly 
conſiſtent with the notion of the fon de- 
riving life from the Father; however it 


n be /oftened, or rather ob/cured, by 
X ſaying 
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ſaying that this derivation is ſomething ef. 
ſentially different from creation. But we 
may take it for granted that ſo pious a 
man as Dr. Olwald could not poſſibly 
hrevaricate in a matter of this nature, eſ- 
Pecially after his own ſolemn declaration 
on the RO. . in 
05 We appeal to common ſenſe; and 
defy them to offer a ſhadow of reaſon, 
* why the man who prevaricates in reli- 
gion ſhould not be as much the object 
* of contempt and abhorrence, as he who 

* Prevaricates on any other ſubjett of im- 

* portance.” Vol. 2, p. 115: I ſhould 
be! i glad, however, if our author would 
condeſcend to clear up the conſiſtency of 
his conduct in this caſe, for the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſome whoſe common ſenſe is not 
ſo nice and diſtinguiſhing as his, 55 who 
cannot ſplit ſo fine a hair. 


With reſpect to che dadtrine of atone- 
ment, our author's common ſenſe decides 
clearly in favour of orthodoxy, which is 
= r happineſs, as it ſaves him the 
trouble 
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trouble of "conſidering and anſwering a 
great number of ſhrewd objections to that 
ſuppoſed doctrine of Fan, 
Pers an 4 | 
Speaking of the Uſpenficide of the goſ⸗ 
pel! he fays, p. 50, Meſſengers were 
2 diſpatched to the different nations, call - 
ing upon them to forſake their vices and 
t impieties, and to return to God, who 
© was willing to receive them to favour, 
* through the mediation of that- divine 
* perſon; who, having expiated their 
* guilt by his death, has aſcended into 
© heaven.” He calls Chriſt, vol. 2, p. 98, 
a perſon of the higheſt dignity, who, by 
a courſe of unparalleled obedience, has 
* mertted, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 
* favours of various kinds for his adhe- 
© rents, which in no conſiſtency with wiſ- 
dom, equity, or juſtice, could otherwiſe 
bs conferred upon them. Can we ſup- 
poſe, ſays he, vol. 2, p. 161, that a 
good God would ſuffer a perſon of ſuch 
àn amiable character, and one ſo near and 
© dear to him, to undergo ſuch exquiſite 


oY X « ſuffer- 
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« ſufferings, ore ee ne · 
* ceſlary Per 2 | 24 
21d W ni 5 telog | 

The dodctrines of divine influence, and 
the new Hirth have given much exerciſe 
to ſome inquiſitive minds, but as they 
give no trauble to our author, he won-- 
ders that any hody elſe ſhould have found 
the leaſt difficulty in them. Commgn 
ſenſe can ſolve theſe difficulties, and much 


* . 
= +> ww 


One cannot help ſmiling,” ſays our 
author, at the pitiful ſhifts which the 
« pretenders to learning go into, to ex- 
6 tricate themſelves from the embarraſſ- 

ment they are under with reſpect to 
* the operation of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
the new birth, which to a man of true 
judgment, creates no difficulty at all, 
vol. 2, p. 137. Then, comparing this 
ſupernatural influence to the light of the 
Jun, he ſays, Why then, may not he, 
* with equal caſe, and with, equal ſafety 
5 to the order of nature, and without the 
N leaſt 
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Jeaſt inftirigement of any of its laws, pro- 
© duce a total change of ſentiments and 
* inclinations, with new habits of thinking 
arid; ating; in thoſe who-relrgn them- 
ſelies t ;his influence and conform 
© thenidelves to his direction. If this 
f:{bje& ' were explamed by the - fame 
r ſenſe, — . 8 nf 
e oft fuhjects o 
© far 1 cdnſtquerice,” the” nem birth 
Would be equ ly. indeliible with any 
"6tHer' of th Prodtctons of nature we 
© ſeem to be belt acquainted With. — 


Hitherto our author's common ſenſe 


Has always happened to ſteer him pretty 
nearly into the fafe atid comfortable 
harbour of orttiodoxy; but with reſpett 
to the doktfine concerning the power of 
Nan to do the will of God, I am Lad it 
wilt appear to have driven him quite 
wide of it. For if I have any knowledge 
bf ſcholaſtic divinity, Dr. Ofwald's doc- 
trie on this fubje& is the very reverfe of 
What the Scotch miniſters are obliged to 
X 3 lubſcribe, 
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of Bogen, 10 9918119 8701 3 2 115 b 


2141191 16 ended wor H @anviuerniloat * 
-rres Takeione df the vulgar afde}vokus, 
p. 208,>* and point out to him ſne duties 
© he atglefts, and fomeivices he. indulges. 
£.He wall: acknowledge the, fat. but 
* will oneudg that ul God: work it in 

* him he, can de nothing. Th“ layske; 
p. HT iy they arg. taught. to, lays And 
ſo, if, I, be not greatly miſtaken, Or., Ol. 
8 F. himſeif is under an obhgatian, equi 
valent to che molt ſolema q all gaths,;to 


teach them. 


MONTITC) 2 10s THO on 51H 


p *To alledge; the neceſſity,” p- 212, 5 of 

* an interppſition which we have, no reaſon 
to expęct, and which one in an hundred 
is not fayoured, with, is a heinous im- 
© piety ;. for it amounts to nothing, leſs 
* than a declamation, that the ſupreme 
being looks on, and ſees ninety nine of 
5 hundred periſh for want of an inter- 
poſition, which is neceſſary to deter- 

© mine them to.do the right and ſhun the 


d wrong.“ 


This 


PP 
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This is certainly very ſound Arminian 
doctrine, but very unſound Calviniſm. 
If our author holds his Scotch living, I 


hope he will explain, in his next, how he 


can do this, and keep clear of a dan- 
gerous refinement,' and prevarication in 


matters of religion. Let him take care 


that this common ſenſe do not a little in- 
terſere with common ee and — 
bncerity. 14: *orfy .Þ 

Non 7: bo 


The Aena 3 35 intelleftual 


faculties of men and brutes has occaſioned 


a good deal of difficulty both to philoſo- 
phers and divines; but on this ſubject 
— is equally clear and deciſive 

as on all the others on which he has 
favoured us with his opinion. In ſhort, 
it is Common ſenſe that is the character oe 
tic of rationaliſy. Every individual of the 


Suzan race has 1 it, ideots excepted. 


1 If, ; fays, our r author, p p- 186, we 
a Fara any thing at all of the ſpecific 
* difference between our underſtanding 


* and that of inferior animals, it muſt con- 
X 4 | * fiſt 


fit: in our! having perceptions: of truth 
* which are imperceptible to them. In- 
* ferior: animals, p. 18, ly things of 
* hurtful. appearance, aum purſue: objects 
© of pleaſure and convenience, with the ſa- 
« pacity and earnefineſs, as if they really 
© knew' thoſe powers. in nature by which 
they may be profited\or hurt. Nut that 
they do not know them in the manner 
© we do; and, indeed, that they can have 
© no idea of them at all appears from 
© hence, that they never make the leaſt 
attempt to employ thoſe powers in their 
* favour. There are numberleſs ooca 
© fions,” ib. on which inferior animals 
© could relieve - themfelyes from danger 
and from death, if they” had the leaſt 
notion of many powers in nature which 
© they could eaſily lay hold of. It is 
© worthy of notice, he ſays, p. 18g, that 
© brutes never thruſt one another over | 
© precipices, into ponds, or rivers, or into 
* fire. They may do it by accident, but 
© never through mirth, or malice, as chil- 
dren do; becauſe they have not thoſe 
ideas of the laws of nature which chil- 
5 dren 
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_ © dren have. Who doubts, p. 186, that 


that purpoſe, as any unlucky young boy 
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{many of the inferior animals, under deep 
provocation, would burn houſes, and 
4 other dreadful acts of miſchief, if 
* they had the teaft idea of power in fire 
to confume combuſtibles ?7 


Our author does not give himſelf the 


trouble to anfwer many objections, taking 
the euſy method of treating them with 


eontempt, as things that are, in their own 


nature, altogetker impertinent, or I could 
mention ſeveral. Dogs may not have 
a fancy for - puſhing one another into 
ponds, or into the fire, thinking perhaps 
there may be no great diverſion in it, but 
they mouthe and tumble one another 
about in a very pretty, and ingenious 
manner, juſt as if they knew as much of 
the laws of nature as relate to biting and 
tumbling ; and ſome animals of the mon- 


key tribe both divert themſelves and plague 


others, ſeemingly, with as perfect a know- 
ledge of the natural powers of various 
inſtruments which they make uſe of for 


in 


"Y 
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in the world. As far as I ſee, brutes both 
judge and reaſon as properly as we do; 
as far as their ideas extend. But I mean 
not to dliſcuſs any of theſe deep ſubjects, 
but only make ſuch obſervations as may 
tend to illuſtrate the ſentiments of my* 
author. | 
VI > gorr avis. ting 100 

The laſt article I ſhall mention (and I 
do yot know whether, Dr. Oſwald, my 
reader, or myſelf, is moſt pleaſed that 
I have got to the laſt article) is a very 
imall one indeed; but nothing can pro: 
perly be called inconſiderable that relates 
to this moſt wonderful new diſcovexed 
faculty of tie human mind. So the moſh 
triling cuſtom of a new diſcovered people 
engages more attention than the moſt 
ſole mu and important ones of our old 
neighbours. And though our author does 
not, in this caſe, mention any obligation 
he was under to his principle of common 
ſenſe, it might poſſibly have been of dame 
indirect uſe to him in a the diſcovery. | 


Mot perſons who have any reſpeR, on 


religion, alk a bleſlng on their meat, 
eſpecially 
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eſpeemdly:whow they fs down't»/ dine in 
d ſoclal. manner; and perhaps they may 
thinfothey-knowthe reaſon of this cuſtom ; 
but I am now authorized to inform them 
that they are much miſtaken, and that 
they: are nut quite 10 wiſe as they fancy 
themſebves th be. N of 5 m_ 

our author es ND, r £22 


; % = : -\ 7 21 N 
bus . 22 n ils a h 


There may: be re in matrs 
5 conſtitutioniwhich. deſtroys the nutritive 
* quality, of bread, and may turn it into 
* poiſon, which is a good philoſophical 
* account of the common practice of aſk- 


eee our - food, p- 37. 

.bau3no9 2d 07 j Sins) 

Having now dined very plentifully at 
the, expence of our author, I thank him, 
for mylelt, and my readers, for the enter- 
taioment;;he has, given us. And that he 
may make his own epilogue, I ſhall con- 
clude. with what he ſays of the greatneſs 
of his ſcheme, and his hopes of ſucceſs in 
it. And to ſhew- my readineſs, to adopt 
my author's ſentiments, as far as I poſſibly 
can, I beg my reader would fancy to him- 

ſelf 


- 
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ſelf chat eas: om as Dr. Ofwald = T5 
peated the following: ſentences, ' I alſo 
land up, and, mutatis mutamdis, repeat 
them e nn an L 313% 


jail; brig tien ttt noon Yi ** "NF 2803 
fL hops the public will take in good 
© patt/ p. 990, this effort IL have made 
to check a folly which has retarded the 
* progreſs of knowledge in all ages, and 
5 threatened the preſent age with a per- 
©yerfion of judgment fimilar to what 
* prevailed NE N N as Mr. 
A Ho 
n lo tic 
Faith, epd al ae * be diſputed, 
And none had ſenſe —_ to _ confuted. 
DIY © | 
-* Iris nor poſſible aywhi: to 5 his Friend, 
p. 940, to give at once a new and op- 
poſſte turn to men's way of thinking; but 
4 hope to fatisfy your ſeruples in a 
little time, fo I believe that in due time 
© the bulk of mankind may be brought 
to a juſt way of Ne a . 
ww WE ea et os em Ar EL Gerry, 
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NUMBER I. 


Of the reſemblance between the doctrine of 

Common ſenſe, and the principles of 

Dr. Price's Review of the queſtzons and 
difficulties in morals. 


Have mentioned my ſurpriſe that none 
1 of the authors on whom I have been 
animadverting ſhould ſeem to have 
heard of Dr. Hartley's Obſervations on 
man, except Dr, Beattie, who appears not 
to have underſtood him, and who pays 
him the trifling compliment of an inge- 
nious but fanciful author. I muſt allo 
expreſs my ſurprile, though not in the 
ſame degree, that none of them ſhould 
have mentioned Dr. Prices Review of 


the 
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the principle queſtions and difficulties in 
morals, which was publiſhed in 1758; 
and which, both with reſpect to the theory 
of the mind, and the practical application 
of it, contains all that is original, and 
that has the appearance of being juſt and 
uſeful in any of them. 


This writer, whoſe fuperiotity to Dr. 
Reid, Dr. Beattie, or Dr. Oſwald, is 
exceedingly manifeſt, maintains that the 
underſtanding 1s the ſource of many of 
our moſt important ſimple ideas; as that 
of the neceſſary connection of events in na- 
ture, the vis inertiæ of matter, ſubſtance,du- 
ration,” Mace, infinity, neceſſity, equality, 
identity, contingency, poſſibility, power, and 
cauſation, &c. and more eſpecially to this 
ſource he refers our ideas of moral right 
and wrong, and of moral obligation. It 
is, he obſerves, of the eſſence of theſe 
ideas to imply fomething true or fal/e of 
an object, and that they by no means de- 
note the manner in which we are affeted 
by it; ſo that they cannot with any pro- 
priety be referred to that part of our 


Con- 
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conſtitution which has hitherto been dil- 
tinguiſhed by the appellation of /en/e. 


This ſcheme has all the flattering ad- 
vantages of the new dottrine of common 
ſenſe, without the capital inconvemencies 
attending it. Like this ſcheme, it cuts off, 
if it be admitted, (and without this no 
ſcheme can have any operation or effect) 
all objections: to primary moral truths, 
reſting them on a {imple appeal to the 
faculty of intuition; and refuſing to 
reaſon upon a ſubjett which is maintained 
to be as evident as the truth of the geo- 
metrical poſtulatum, that 2f equal things 
be taken from equal things the remainders 
will be equal. But this philoſopher had 
more good ſenſe than to load his ſcheme 
with the belief of the real exiſtence of the 
external world; and he is more eſpecially 
careful to keep intirely clear of every 
thing that can repreſent our 1deas of vir- 
tue as arbitrary and precarious, which 1s 
the neceſſary conſequence of this new 
ſcheme | 


Y | If 
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If the ideas of moral right and wrong 
&c. be perceived by a /en/e, it depends 
upon our arbitrary conſtitution that we 
conceive of them as we do, or whether 
we perceive them at all; and we have no 
method whatever of inveſtigating whe- 
ther they have any foundation in the abſo- 
lute nature of things. Whereas by making 
moral ideas the object of the underſtand- 
ing or intellect, as /uch, the principles of 
morality become part of the ſyſtem of 
neceſſary, eternal, and unalterable truth, 
perceived by the divine being, as by 
ourſelves, but altogether independent of 
his will, as well as of all other beings, and 
things whatſoever; as much ſo as the 
truth of the poſtulatum above mentioned, 

or of the propoſition that two and two 
make four. 


To exhibit as diſtinctly as poſſible this 
original ſcheme of Dr. Price's, with as 
much of the evidence of it as I can find 
expreſſed, in a ſhort compaſs, by the 
author himſelf, I ſhall preſent my reader 

with 
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with the following extracts from his very 
elaborate work. 


'I cannot help wondering, p. 48, that 
in inquiring into the original of our 
ideas, the underſtanding, which, though 
* not firſt in time, is the moſt important 
ſource of our ideas, ſhould have been 
*overlooked. It has, indeed, been al- 
ways conſidered as the ſource of know- 
© ledge - but it ſhould have been more at- 
*.tended to, that, as the ſource of know- 
© ledge, it is likewiſe the ſource of new 
ideas, and that it cannot be one of theſe 
vithout being the other. 


The various kinds of agreement and 
diſagreement between our ideas, which, 
Mr. Locke ſays, is its office to diſcover 
and trace, are ſo many new ſimple ideas, 
*of which it muſt itſelf have been the 
original. Thus when it conſiders the 
two angles made by a right line, ſtand- 
© ing in any direction on another, and 
* perceives the agreement between them 
and two right angles, what is this agree- 

| Y 2 ..-. * ent 


* ment. beſides their equality? And is not 
* the idea of this equality a new ſimple 
idea, derived from the underſtanding, 

* wholly different from that of the. two 


* angles compared, and repreſenting ſelt- 
* evident truth t 


In much the ſame manner in other 
, caſes, knowledge and intuition ſuppoſe 
© ſomewhat perceived or diſcovered in 
their objects, denoting ſimple ideas, to 
* which themſelves gave riſe. This. is 
true of our ideas of proportion, of our 
ideas of identity and diverſity, exiſtence, 
connection, cauſe and effect, power, poſfſi- 
* ility and impoſſibility, and of our ideas 
of moral right and wrong. The firſt 
concerns quantity, the laſt actions, the 
© reſt all things. They comprehend the 
* moſt conſiderable part of what we can 
* defire to know of things, and are the ob- 
* jects of almoſt all reaſonings and diſ- 


* quilitions,” 


IIt is 88 eſſential to the under- 
e ſtanding to be the fountain of new 
ideas. 
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ideas. As bodily fight diſcovers to us 
the qualities of outward viſible objects, 
4 To does the underſtanding, which is the 
"eye of the mind, and infinitely more 
* fubtle and penetrating, diſcover to us 
the qualities of intelligible objects; and 
thus, in a like ſenſe with the former, 
becomes the inlet of new ideas. 


The whole of what Dr. Beattie and Dr. 
Oſwald have written about the necellity 
of acquieſcing in primary truths, and on 
the inutility and inſufficiency of reaſon- 
ing in many caſes, is fo fully expreſſed 
by Dr. Price, that one can hardly help 
thinking that they muſt have read him, 
and have commented upon him. But he 
is ſo clear and full, though conciſe, that 
any commentary was certainly unnecel- 


ſary. 


The ſecond ground of belief, p. 16g, 
is intuilion, by which I mean the mind's 
* ſurvey of its own ideas, and the rela- 
* tions between them, and the notice 1t 
takes, by its own innate light, and intel- 
| Y 3 lective 
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lective power, of what abſolutely and 
* neceſſarily is, or is not, true and falſe, 

conſiſtent and inconſiſtent, poſſible and 
impoſſible, in the natures of things. It 

is to this that we owe our belief of all 
* ſelf-evident truths, our ideas of the ge- 
* neral abſtract affections and relations of 
* things, our moral ideas, and whatever 

* elle we diſcover without making ule of 
© any proceſs of reaſoning. 


© It is on this power of intuition, eſſen- 
* tial in ſome degree, or other, to all ra- 
* tional minds, that the whole poſhbility 
of all reaſoning is founded. To it the laſt 
* appeal is ever made. Many of its per- 
* ceptions are capable, by attention, of 
being rendered more clear, and many 
of the truths diſcovered by it may be 
illuſtrated by an advantageous repre- 
* ſenſation of them, or by being viewed in 
particular lights, but ſeldom will admit 
* of proper proof. 


. Some truths there muſt be which can 
* appear only by their own light, and 
* which 
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* which are incapable of proof. Other- 


* wife nothing could be proved or known ; 

in the ſame manner as if there were no 

letters, there could be no words; or if 
there were no {imple or undefinable 

ideas, there could be no complex ideas. 

AImight mention many inſtances of 
* truths diſcernible no other way than 
* antuttrvely, which learned men have 

* ſtrangely confounded and obſcured, 

by treating them as ſubjects of reaſoning 

and deduction. One of the moſt impor- 
tant inſtances the ſubject of this treatiſe 

(viz. morals) * affords us, and another 
ve have in our notions of the neceſſity 
of a cauſe of whatever begins to exiſt, 

© or our general ideas of power and con- 

* nexton. And ſometimes reaſon has been 

* ridiculouſly employed to prove even our 
© own exiſtence.” 


The writers on whom I have been ani- 
madverting ſeem even to have borrowed 
their language, as well as their ideas from 5 
Dr. Price, who alſo uſes the term common 
ſenſe, but with much more propriety than 
4 Ts they 
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they do. Of this I ſhall give two in- 
ſtances. = | 


The neceſſity of a cauſe,” p. 31, of 
* whatever events ariſe is an eſſential 
principle, a primary perception of the 
* underſtanding ; nothing being more 
* palpably abſurd than the notion of a 
change which has been derived from 
nothing, and of which there is no reaſon 
to be given; of an exiſtence which has 
begun, but never was produced; of a 
* body, for inſtance, that has ceaſed to 
move, but has not been ſtopped, or that 
* has begun to move, vithout being 
* moved. Nothing can be done to con- 
vince a perſon who profeſſes to deny 
* this, beſides referring him to common 
* ſenſe. If he cannot find there the per- 
ception I have mentioned, he is not 
* farther to be argued with; for the ſub- 
ject will not admit of argument; there 
being nothing clearer than the point 
* itlelt diſputed, to be brought to con- 
firm it. 


© Were 
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Were the queſtion,” p. 62, © what that 
perception is which we have of number, 
diverſity, cauſation, or proportion; and 
© whether our ideas of them ſignify truth 
and reality, percerved by the under- 
* ſtanding, or particular impreſſions, made 
by che objects to which we aſcribe them 
on our minds; were, I ſay, this the 
© queſtion, would it not be ſufficient to 
appeal to common ſenſe# This is not 
uſing the word /en/e according to the 
technical philoſophical meaning of it, 
and making it, as /uch, the teſt of truth; 
but only appealing to it as another term for 


a plain underſiamding. But it is no un- 


common thing for commentators to 
miſtake the meaning of their author. 


I thought it right to point out what 
ſeemed to me to be the probable ſource 
of what has the appearance of truth and 
reaſon, as allo, perhaps, of the miſtakes 
of the writers on whom I have been ani- 
madverting ; though I muſt acknowledge 
that I have been led t6 entertain a 
very ditlerent opinion from that of Dr. 

Price 
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Price concerning the nature and origin of 
the ideas above mentioned. For, in- 
Read of being properly imple ideas, as 
he conſiders them, ſeveral of them appear 
to me to be exceedingly complex, or 
ſabſtitutes for deſcriptions and definitions: 
and that at firſt view they ſeem to be 
ſimple for the ſame reaſon that white is 
imagined to be a ſimple colour, before we 
have learned how to analize it. As tothe 
ideas of moral right and wrong, and moral 
obligation, inſtead of bearing the proper 
marks of ſimple and original ideas, neceſ- 
ſarily reſulting from the view of any ob- 
jet, they appear to me exactly to re- 
ſemble ideas compounded of many parts, 
ſome of which are obtained earlier and 
others later, and which require time per- 
fectly to coaleſce into one. The minds 
of children are long deſtitute of them; 
they. are acquired very gradually ; they 
are at firſt extremely imperfett, but grow 
more perle& and accurate by degrees, 
as their growth is more or leſs favoured 
by the circumſtances to. which the mind 
is expoled: they are ſubject to great 


variations 
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variations in the courſe of our lives; and 
in ſome minds, thoſe ideas are never per- 


fectly formed, ſome incoherent rudiments 
of them only being obſervable. 


I am rather ſurprized that Dr. Price 
ſhould fee any occaſion for ſuppoſing the 
faculty by which we judge of the truth 


of propoſitions, as diſtint from ſimple 


perception, to be the ſource of ideas; 
ſince every perception may be reſolved 
into a. propofition, and therefore neceſ- 
ſarily ſuggeſts a truth. If I only open 
my eyes, and get the idea of a vie hor/e; 
I as evidently perceive a truth, viz. that 
the horſe is white, as I perceive a truth 
when I have the ſentiment of approving a 
generous action; and the latter is juſt as 
much involved, and requires to be un- 
folded, before it can take the form of a 
propoſition, as the former. I do not 
therefore ſee why this very accurate rea- 
ſoner ſhould conſider feeling and intuition 
as two different grounds of belief, eſpe- 
cially as he aſcribes to feeling the know- 
"_ of our own exiſtence, and of the 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral operations, paſſions, and ſenſations 
of our minds, p. 162. It appears to me 
to be a diſtinction without a difference 
to make the faculty by which we judge 
of theſe things, to be different from that 
- by which we judge of all /elf evident 
truths, and get our ideas of gereral ab- 
ſtract affeftions and relations of things, 
our moral ideas, and whatever elſe we 
diſcover without making uſe of any proceſs 
of reaſoning ; which, howeyer, we have 
ſeen that he aſcribes to znturtzon, as diſtinct 
from feeling. It equally requires an at- 
tention to what paſſes within our minds, 
or reflection, to diſcover" the operations 
and paſſions of our minds, as to get ideas 
of general abſtract aſfections and relations 
of things. We may live and att under 
the influence of theſe ideas without know- 
ing any thing about them; but the ſame 
reflex attention to what paſtes within our- 
ſelves will equally diſcover them all. I 
do not. mean to diſcuſs this ſubject with 
Dr. Price, it being foreign to my preſent 
purpole. Some oblervations, however, 
the reader will find relating to it in the 
hreliminary 
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preliminary Eſſay, and more in the Diſſer- 
tations prefixed to my edition of Hartley's 
Obſervations on man. But for every thing 
of this nature I would more eſpecially 
refer my reader to Dr. Hartley himſelf, 
to whom I am indebted for almoſt all my 
knowledge of this ſubject. 
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"Ee UMBER II. 


of 1 Mr. Harris's e n 
ä Mind and Ideas. 


1 Think it not er improper, in 
this Appendix, to take ſome flight no- 


tice of the hypotheſis of Mr. Harris (the 
ingenious author of Hermes) relating to 
mind and ideas, which 1s ſo like that of 
Dr. Reid, that it might have been ex- 
peed that he would have acknowledged 
ſome obligation to him for it; or, at 
leaſt, that (as Dr. Price has done) he 
would have quoted him, as expreſſing 
ſentiments ſo very ſimilar to his own. 
The hypotheſis is ſingular enough; but, 
I believe, ſomething a-kin to that of Ma- 
lebranghe ; though, not having ſtudied 
the wnitings of this French philoſopher, 
I am not able to pronounce with cer- 


tainty. 


IfLunderſtand Mr. Harris aright, all our 


ideas are innate ; having been originally | 


Im- 


0 
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impreſſed upon our minds by the Deity, 
and being only awakened, or called forth, 
by the preſence of external objects. But 
unleſs he could have advanced ſome more 
direct evidence for this ſyſtem than he 
has done, I think he is hardly to be juſti- 
fied for treating with- ſo much ridicule 
and contempt the hypotheſis of Mr. 
Locke and others, that ideas are properly 
produced by the actions of external objects; 
there being the ſame neceſſary connection 
between them, as between any other 
cauſes and effects in nature. 


Mark the order of things, ſays he, 
p. 392, according to their account of 
them. Firſt comes that huge body the 
* ſenſible world, then this and its attri- 
* butes beget /en/eble ideas. Then, out 
* of ſenſible ideas, by a kind of lopping 
or pruning, are made ideas intelligible, 
* whether ſpecific or general. Thus 
* ſhould they admit that mind was coeval 
with body, yet till body gave it ideas, 
* and awakened its dormant powers, it 
could at belt have been nothing more 


than 


| 
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* than a ſort of dead capacity; for innate 
ideas it could not poſſibly have any. 


There is a good deal of humour and 
fine deſcription in our author's repre- 
ſentation of the various hypotheſes of the 
ule of the nerves in conveying ideas. 
At another time,” ibid. we hear of 
bodies ſo exceedingly fine that their 

very exility makes them ſuſceptible of 
* ſenſation and knowledge; as if they 
* ſhrunk into intellect by their exquiſite 
* ſubtilty, which rendered them too deli- 

* cate to be bodies any longer. It 1s to 
this notion we owe many curious inven- 
tions, ſuch as /ubtl2 ether, animal ſhirits, 
* nervous ducts, vibrations, &c. terms 
* which modern philoſophy, upon parting 
* with occult qualities, has found expe- - 


dient to provide itſelf to * their 
* place. 


This, however, appears to me to be an 
evidence rather of a fine i imagination in 
our author, than of his fairneſs, or ac- 


quaintance with the ſubject. He could 


not 
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not ſeriouſly imagine that any perſon ever 
ſuppoſed that matter was capable, by its 
fubtilty only, of approaching to the 
nature of immateriality. All that has 
ever been {ſuppoſed (and what facts will 
ſufficiently authorize) is that ideas, and 
their affections, are the reſult of certain 
impreſſions made upon the ſyſtem of the 
nerves and brain. To prove that this 
is an unphiloſophical hypotheſis, Mr. 
Harris muſt ſhew, not that we cannot ex- 
plain the connection between thought 
and this material ſyſtem, but that there 
is no ſuch connection, and that the faculty 
of thinking in man can fubſiſt without 
that ſyſtem; which I think he will not 
attempt to do. 


Let us now conſider the arguments on 
which his own hypotheiis is founded; 
: which, as far as I have been able to col- 
lect them out ofwhathe has written upon 
b the ſubje&, are the following. 


F irſt, 1deas are of the Hence of mand, 


and therefore, having no relation to cor- 
2 poreal 
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poreal things, cannot be produced the 
them. The nature of ideas, p. 380, 
© 1s not difcul to explain, if we once 

allow a [poſſibility of their exiſtence, 
That they are exquiſitely heautiſul, va- 
rious, and orderly, 18 evident from the 
* exquiſite beauty, variety, and order, 
* ſeen. in natural ſubſtances, which are but 
their copies or pictures. That they are 
mental, is plain, as they are , the cffente 
* of mind, and conſequently no odjects 
* to any of the ſenſes, nor therefore cir- 
cumſcribed either by time or place. — But 
* the intellectual ſcheme, p. 394, © which 
* never forgets deity, poſtpones every 
© thing corporeal to the primary mental 
* cauſe. It is here it looks for the origin 
* of intelligible ideas, even of thoſe which 
© exiſt in human capacities. For though 
© thoſe ſenſible objects may be the de- 
« fined medium to awaken the dormant 
* energies of man's underſtanding, yet 
* are thoſe energies themſelves no more 
* contained in ſenſe, than the exploſion 
* of a cannon in the. ſpark. that os it 


fire.“ 


But 
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But this goes upon the ſuppoſition that 
mind is of ſuch a nature, as that it can 
have no poſfible connection with matter, 
or be properly affected by it, which is 
contrary to all appearance, if the ſubject 
of perception and thought in man be 
mind. For, judging by the moft obvious 
facts, and univerſal experience, nothing is 
more evident, tlian that the principle vhich 
we call mind, whether it be material or im- 
material, i 18 of ſuch a nature, that it can be 
affected by external objects, and that its 
perceptions correſpond to the ſtate of the 
corporeal ſyſtem, eſpecially that of the 
brain. And there is the ſame reaſon to 
conclude that this affection is natural and 
neceſſary, as that the ſound of a muſical 
chord is the natural and neceſſary effect of 
the ſtroke of a plerum. If my eye be open, 

and a houſe be before me, I as neceſſarily 
perceive the idea of a houſe; or if fire 7d 
applied to any part of my body, I as ne- 
ceſſarily perceive the ſenſation of burning, 
as ſound follows the ſtroke above men- 
tioned. If a due attention to theſe facts 
obliges us to alter our notions of mind, and 
materialiſm, the received rules of philo- 
2 2 ſophi- 
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ſophizing compel us to do it; and theſe. 
are certainly a better authority than the 
mere ſpeculations of metaphyſicians 
founded on no obſervations at all. 


1. 


"x readily da our Fee compari- 
ſon of ideas to the exif of a cannon, 
and of an external objett to a /park that 
occaſions it; but I wonder that he ſhould 
make uſe of this compariſon, . which, in. 
ellect, overthrows his whole hypotheſis. 
For is not the exploſion of the cannon 
the mechanical effett of the production of 
elaſtic vapour, and of the increaſe of 
the expanſion of the air, by heat? If 
ideas reſult from external objects, in a 
manner at all analogous to the ex ploſion 
of gunpowder from the application of 
fire, I fee no occaſion for having recourſe 
to any immaterial principle in man, or for 
ſuppoſing that ideas, as /uch, are ſo far 
of the eſſence of ming, that they can haye 

no relation to time or place. 


Mr. Harris, moreover, admits chat 
ſenſibſe objects may be a medium to a- 
waken the don mant energies of man's un- 

der- 
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derſtanding, by which I ſuppoſe he means 


ideas, in the -firſt inſtance, and mental 


operations afterwards. But if ſenſible ob- 
jects have a natural power of awakening 
ideas, why may they not have a natural 
power of originally exciting them, in the 
ſame mind ? Let Mr. Harris explain the 
difference. In both the caſes ſome mu- 
tual adtion, or affefttion, muſt be ſup- 
poſed. 


The manner in which our author thinks 
that he can reduce us to the neceſſity of 
admitting the derivation of ideas from 
mind, rather than from body, is ſo curious, 
that I ſhall tranſcribe the whole paſſage. 
Either all minds, p. 400, have their 
ideas derived, or all have them original; 
* or ſome have them original, and ſome 
derived. If all minds have them de- 
* rived, they muſt be derived from ſome- 
thing which is itſelf not mind, and thus 
* we fall inſenſibly into a kind of atheiſm. 
If all have them original, then are all 
* minds divine, an hypotheſis far more 
* plauſible than the former. But if this 
© be not admitted, then muſt one mind 

23 * ak 
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* at leaſt, have original ideas, * * 
reſt have them derived, New, ſuppoſing 
5 this laſt, whence are thoſe minds, whoſe 
ideas are derived, moſt hike to derive 
them; from mind, or from body ; from 
mind, a thing homogeneous, or from 
* body, a thing heterogeneous ; from 
mind, ſuch as, from the hypotheſis, has 
originally ideas, as from body, which 
* we cannot diſcover to have any ideas 
dat all?“ 


But it is no more neceſſary that bodies 
ſhould themſelves have ideas, in order 
to excite them in us, than it is neceſſary 
that a plectrum ſhould have ſound in 
itſelf, in order to excite it in a muſical 
chord; or that a {park of fire ſhould con- 
tain an exploſion, in order to produce 
it, by its application to gunpowder; and 
yet nothing but matter and motion are 
concerned in theſe caſes. 


Secondly, Mr. Harris ſeems to think 
his hypotheſis neceſſary to account for 


the oy of the ideas of different minds. 
' Now 
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Nov is it not marvellous,” p. 399, that 

there ſhould be fo exact an identity of 
© our ideas, if they were only generated 
from ſenſible objects, infinite in number, 
ever changing, diſtant in time, diſtant 
in place, and no one particular the 
* ſame with any other?” 


But is there not equal identity or 
diverſity in external objects, as there is in 
our ideas of them It appears to me that 
the correſpondence is fo ſtrict, that it 
amounts to a ſufficient proof of our ideas 
having this very origin, and no other. 
Men in the ſame ſituations, that is, ex- 
poſed to the ſame influences, we have rea- 
ſon to believe, will have the ſame ideas, 
in ſimilar ſituations they will have ſimilar 
ideas, and in different ſituations they will 
have different ideas, and different in 
proportion to the difference in their 
ſituations. 


Thirdly, our author ſuppoſes the men- 
tal origin of our ideas neceſſary to ac- 
count for the correſpondence there is be- 

2 4 tween 
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tween the ideas of the divine mind and 
thoſe of ours, and conſequently to the 
communication between him and us. In 
fort, p. 395, all minds that are, are 
* ſimilar and congenial, and ſo too are 
their ideas, or intelligible forms. Were 
© it otherwiſe, there could be no inter- 
* courſe between man and man, or (what 
* 1s more important) between man and 
© God.—Let ideas then, p. 399, be 
original; let them be connate and eſſen- 
tial to the divine mind. If this be true, 
is it not a fortunate event, that ideas of 
* corporeal riſe, and others of mental, 
(things derived from ſubjects ſo totally 
* diftinct) ſhould ſo happily coincide in 
the ſame wonderlul identity? 


_ 

Now, for my part, I ſee no great diffi- 
culty in admitting that the divine being 
{ſhould caule material objects to excite the 
very lame ideas in our minds, that might 
come into his ſome other way. Beſides, 
with reſpeet to the divine mind, I think 
it is ſufficient, in this caſe, to, plead our 
utter 1gnorance of the nature or affections 
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of it. This, however, I would obſerve, 


and I think it well deſerves the ſerious at- 


tention of Mr, Harris, and Dr. Reid; that 


if things material and immaterial be fo 
very remote in their nature, the one 
having a relation to time and place, and 
the other being incapable of any relation 
to either, in ſo much that they cannot 


poſſibly affect one another (and upon this 
notion only can our author deny the poſ- 


ſibility of external objects impreſſing our 


minds) and if, as he aſſerts, all minds be 
femilar, homogeneous, and congenital, mat- 


ter can no more affect, or be affected by, 


the divine mind, than it can affect, or be 


affected by ours. Conſequently no ſuch 
thing can exiſt, or, if it do exiſt, it can- 
not have been created by God. If I be 
capable of drawing any conſequence, this 
appears to be a juſt one. Let Mr. Harris 


or Dr. Reid invalidate it, if they can. 


As to the origin and nature of ideas in 
the divine mind, I muſt be allowed to 


profeſs the ſame ignorance, as of the ori- 


gin or nature of his being. 


N U M- 
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NUMBER III. 


The correſSondence of the author with 
Dr. Oſwald and Dr. Beattie, relating 
to thts ne deny. 


AVING thought proper to acquaint 
Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, and Dr. 
Oſwald, with my intention of animad- 
verting upon their writings, I ſent the 
ſame notice to each of them, at the ſame 
time; together with a printed copy of 
the preface to my third volume of the In- 
| flitutes of natural and revealed religion; 
and having received anſwers from Dr. 
Oſwald and Dr. Beattie, I have here in- 
ſerted them, with my replies, for reaſons 
that will ſufficiently appear in the peruſal 


of them. 


As Dr. Oſwald ſeems to lay peculiar 
ſtreſs on his ſeventh letter, to which he 
refers me; and I am willing to give him 
all poſſible advantage, I have ſubjoined 
the whole of it. But if any body can 
5 think 
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think i it to 8 of the leaſt uſe to his pur- 
poſe, or that it exhibits any thing more 
than another ſpecimen of juſt ſuch futile 
declamation as I have already quoted 


again and again, I own he ſees more in it 
than I can ſee. I think it altogether un- 
neceſſary to make any particular remarks 
upon it. His fifth letter alſo, I think as 
little ſatisfaQory. 


* 
—ů Les . ( — —— . ——— 


To Dr. OS WAL. D, 


REVEREND SIR, 


T LING it right that every perſon 
ſhould be apprized of any publica- 
tion in which his writings are criticized, I 
take the liberty to ſend you a copy of a 
ſheet that will be ſoon publiſhed, in which 
I announce my intention to animadvert 
upon the principles of your Appeal to 
common ſenſe. 
I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your obedient humble ſervant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
London, April 28, 1774. 


REVEREND 
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REVEREND Sik, © 


1 Have received your letter, announcing 

remarks you are to publiſh on my Ap- 
heal to common ſenſe, with one incloſed 
ſheet, containing theſe remarks for my 
peruſal. This, I own, is gentlemanny ; 
but I am in no diſpoſition for accepting 
the challenge. I ſhall, however, point 
out a few things which my deſerve your 
notice. 


Though numbers of high rank for 
literature in this and the preceding. age 
have aimed at nothing beyond high pro- 
bability ; and though the evidence offered 
by Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, and myſelf 
for primary truths doth not give you 
ſatisfaction, you ought not to be poſitive 
that no other than probable evidence be- 
longs to the ſubject ; but ought to allow 
that higher evidence, too much neglected 
hitherto, and of which you have no clear 
conception, may poſſibly belong to the 

primary truths of religion. 


Your 
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Your alluſion to a lottery ticket is in- 
decent. The utmoſt aſſuranee ariſing 
from the chance of a thouſand to one, is 
burdened with a juſt and rational dread 
of diſappointment; but the evidence pe- 
culiar to the primary truths of religion 
leaves no room for a dread. of diſap- 
pointment, that can be called Juſt or 


on. 


When you conſult your heart, you 
will, I hope, find your belief of, the Co- 
pernican ſyſtem different from your 
belief of the primary truths of religion, 
and founded on evidence of an inferior 
kind. The poſſibility, at leaſt, of error 
attends the moſt complete demonſtration ; 
but no ſuch charge lies againſt the pri- 
mary truth of religion; and this circum- 
ſtance 1s of too great importance to be 
ſlightly paſſed over. 


I ſhall not promiſe that the fifth letter 
annexed to the firſt volume of my Appeal 
on the difference between poſſibility, 

proba- 
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probability, and certainty, or that the laſt 
book of the ſame volume, on the diffe- 
rence between reafonimg- and judging 


will give you ſatisfactton; but theſe are 
FubjeQs you ought to be acquainted with, 
before you pronounce on the evidence 
which belongs to primary truths. nN 


LL 


I ſhould be ſhy of recommeddiin. # 
ſecond reading of my Appeal to one who | 
is poſitive that it contains juſt nothing ; 
but if you will take the trouble of reading 
the ſeventh letter, annexed to the firſt 
volume, you may find that arr appeal to F 
common ſenſe in behalf of obvious truttr 5 
may amount to more than people's calling : 


one another reciprocally fools and block- 
heads. 


ö . * * 
, . „n 3 


I thought, and ſtill think, that divines 
of eminence ought to have offered ſome- 
thing more than the higheſt probability 
for the primary truths of religion, and 
that I had a right to complain of their 
not doing ſo, without derogating from 

their 
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their merit, or being liable to the imputa- 
tion of arrogance from thaſe who are in 


the daily exerciſe of uttering complaints 
of the miſconduct of their ſuperiors. 


If you know no other evidence for the 
primary truths of religion than the higheſt 
degree of probability, you cannot be 
juſtly blamed for offering that, and that 
alone, to thoſe under your care; nor 
have you the leaſt occaſion for quarrelling 
with others, who are poſſeſſed, or believe 
themſelves poſſeſſed, of higher evidence; 


and I am of opinion you may employ 


yourſelf with more advantage to the pub- 


lie by purſuing other branches of ſcience, 


than by deciding raſhly on a ſubject 
which I ſee you have not ſtudied. 


When you have thought better of the 
matter, you will not, I preſume, chuſe to 
publiſh the ſheet you ſent me in the pre- 
ſent form; but if you do, I ſhall expect 


you will do me the juſtice of publiſhing. 


this letter along with it. I have declined 
entering 
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mi into a ee dut _ 1 
inſiſt on. I: _ | 7 
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Your moſt humble ſervant, 


| JAMES OSWALD. | 
Methoen, May: 12, 774. eee 


——_——— 1 — * 
— 


| Aan SIR, 


HE ſheet J rncloſed was publiſh- 
ed exactly as it was ſent to you, 
about: a fortnight afterwards. But if it 
had not, I ſhould not have thought pro- 
per to have printed your letter along with 
it, as I do not ſee a ſhadow of a founda- 
tion in juſtice for your infiiting upon it. 
Dr Reid, Dr. Beattie, and others, have 
Juſt the ſame right, and I do not profeſs 
to be publiſher for all the world. The 
preſs is as open to you, as it is to me; 
and if you do not think proper to have 
recourle 
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recourſe to it upon this occaſion, the fault 
is not mine. It is poſſible, however, that, 
in my intended publication, I may inſert 
this letter of yours; but if you ſaw it in 
the ſame light in which I do, you would 
requeſt that I would not. _ 


You ſay you ee I have not ſtudied the 
fubjet; and this letter alone proves io 
me that you have not thought ſufficiently 
upon it. But neither am Ia judge of 
you, nor you of me. The queſtion is be- 
fore the public. 


Your friends, I doubt not, think very 
well of your writings ; and on the other 
hand mine (among whom I have the 
honour to reckon a conſiderable number 
of the ableſt ſcholars and divines of this 
kingdom) think exactly as I do with re- 
{peQ to them; and think it very proper 
that principles which appear to them ſo 
falſe and dangerous ſhould receive ſome 
check ; that, at leaſt, it may appear that 
all chriſtians are not ſo ready to aban- 

Aa don 
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don the only rational defence of reli. 
gion. 0 Lam, 1 Sm tor d 
* T. 15 * 

1 5 Reverend Sir, „ Ge. 

Calne May 23, 1774: en off 
I might bender ders 110 tefh ect to 
ſome parts of Dr. Oſwald's — that 
he places our belief of the being of God, 
and of the other primary truths of reli- 
gion on the ſame foundation with that 
of the external world, the evidence of 
which I think I have ſhewn to be not 
ſtrictly ſpeaking demonſtrative, though it 
admits of no rational doubt. © like 
manner what philoſopher will ſay that 
the truth of the Copernican ſyſtem admits 
of any rational doubt, though there is a 
poſſibility that it may not be true? The 
being of a God I conſider as ſtrictly de- 
monſtrable, which abundantly (atisfies me 
with reſpect to it; though Dr. Oſwald 
ſays, what I have no conception of, that 
the poſſibility of error attends the meſt 
complete demonſtration. And when I 
wy ſuppole 
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ſuppoſe the other primary 1 of reli- 
gion to be as little liable to rational doubt 
as the truth of the Copernican ſyſtem, I 
think no perſon, can be of opinion that I 
do them any injuſtice. 


The reception of the primary truths 
of religion, and eſpecially of chriſtianity, is 
repreſented in the ſcriptures as. depending, 
in ſome meaſure, upon men's previous - 
diſpoſitions and moral characters. As 
our Saviour ſays, - John vii. 17. Vany 
man will do his will, he hall, know, of the 
doctrine whether it be of God. But this 
could not be the caſe if theſe truths were 
properly ſelfgevident, ſo that no perſon 
who had common ſenſe could reje& them. 
No-doubt the ſcribes and Phariſees, who 
rejected Chriſt, had common ſenſe, as 
well as the twelve apoſtles; but their 
pride, ambition, and other vices, laid a 
ſtrong and undue bias upon their minds, 
and prejudiced them againſt him. To 
uſe Dr. Oſwald's own ſtyle, I appeal to 
men of underſtanding, whether it be not 

A a 2 a more 
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a more rational account of the matter, to 
fay that, in all ages, men reject the pri- 
mary truths of religion, natural and re- 
vealed, becauſe they are defective in 
moral diſþofitions, rather than in common 


fenſe. 


As to the indecency of my alluſion to 
the doctrine of chances, I can only ſay 
that I am not ſenſible of it. 


Had Dr. Oſwald's book been written 
in the ſame ſtrain with this letter (in which 
he ſays that, if I know no other evidence 
for the primary truths of religion than the 
higheſt degree of probability, I cannot 
be juſtly blamed for offering that and 
Tt wel I ſhould not have quarrelled 
with him as he terms it, for advancing 
what he calls his higher evidence. But 
I appeal to the extracts that I have given, 
and to the whole {train of his publication, 
if his violent and unjuſt cenſures of others, 
for not advancing more than they thought 
the nature of the caſe admitted, does not 

Es abun- 
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abundantly juſtify the manner in which 
I have vindicated their conduct, and 
animadverted 175 his. 


r. Ofwald i is iba to pay me a cbm- 
pliner in faying that © 7 might employ 
* myſelf to more advantage to the public, 
by purſuing other branches of ſcience, 
* than by deciding raſhly on a ſubje& 
* which, he ſees, 1 * not ſtudied. In 
return to this compliment, I ſhall not 
affront him by thing him how very little 
of my time this buſineſs has hitherto taken 
up. If he alludes to my exheriments, 1 
can aſſure him that I have loſt no time at 
all; for having been intent upon ſuch as 
require the uſe of a burning lens, I believe 
I have not loſt one hour of ſun-ſhine on 
this account. And the public may per- 
haps be informed, ſome time or other, 
of what I have been doing in the /un, as 
well as in the ſhade. 


Aag Dr. 
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Dr. 88 Wall p. Seventh Letter.” f 
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3 n ſeem to think that a ſce ePtic ) will 


. 


1 make light of the charge of folly 
* that I bring an him; but will he 
make light of being convited of folly 
to himſelf; for that 1 is what I aim at? 
L By appealing to common ſenſe, Ta 
not truſt the cauſe of religion to a ma- 
jority of mankind, or to a certain 
* number of ſelect judges, but to every 
man of ſenſe, and ta the ſceptic him- 
„ ſelf; who, if he poſſeſſes that quality i in 
any tolerable degree, will at length pro- 
* nounce in favour of religion. Indeed, 
if a man is deſtitute of common ſenſe, 
or if, by diſeaſe, or otherwiſe, that cha- 
ö racteriſtical p power of the rational mind 
* is ſo impaired, as to render him inca- 
* pable of diſtinguiſhing between obvious 
* truth and palpable abſurdity, I do not 
ſuſtain him a judge. But that, I pre- 
ſume, is not a common caſe; for, as 
in the practice of our duty, we often 
find ourſelves urged by oppoſite affec- 


tions, 
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tions, and may yield to the direction of 
t either, as Ve chuſe; ſo/ in judging on 
* plain ſubjects, true and falſe ſentiments 
often preſent tliemſelves to our, mind, 
* in ſuch a Way as leaves us, at liberty to 

* adopt the one or the other, as we chuſe. 
Have you not knoyn ꝓerſons far goiſt 

in folly, who {till retained ſo. much diſ- 
© cernment, that, upon ſome occaſions; 
they have caught themſelves ſpeaking 
* nonſenſe, | have bluſhed; and turned 
* filent? I can recolle& inſtances of per- 
* ſons, in the beginning of a fever, who 
have told thoſe about them that they 

" were going to rave, and have actually 
; ſtopped themſelves; and nothing is 
more common than for thoſe who are 

* getting drunk to perceive the growing 
« diſorder by the nonſenſe which they 

* utter. If, indeed, they go on to drink, 
they will perceive it no longer, but 
turn downright fools, without the poſit- 
* bility of being made ſenſible of the 
y ; (lorder. 
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- - *-I always avoid charging thoſe faults 
on the will, which can be fairly placed 
© to the account of the underſtanding ; 
© but cannot help thinking that ſceptics 
and infidels might prevent a great. deal 
of that abſurdity they run into on the 
* ſubjeR of religion: for, certain diſeaſed 
caſes excepted; the progreſs of folly is 
* gradual, and the perſon affected may 
perceive it if he will, or may, in its 
* firſt appoaches, be made ſenſihle of it, 
* by the aſſiſtance of a friend. And I 
© know no greater friendſhip that can be 
done to theſe people, than to ſet the 
difference between ſenſe and nonſenſe 
full in their view; and am perſuaded 
* that if this good office had been done 
* to mankind by the friends of religion, 
© when the controverſy firſt broke out, we 
* had not only got rid of ſcepticiſm long 
ago, but allo would have made a greater 
© proficiency in uſeful knowledge than we 
* have done: and I would fam hope that 
the evil may yet be redreſſed, by reſtor- 
* ing the authority of common ſenſe. 


Do 
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lh Donor you think that ſomething ought, 
_ © to be done for the honour, of literature, 
and of the age in which we live? for 
« what a ſhameful thing is it, that we 
_ © ſhould. be found ranging about firſt 

© principles, when diſcoveries of truths 
unknown to thoſe ho came before us 
* might, in all reaſon, he expected from 
% people. who enjoy our advantages. 
We laugh at thoſe ſubtil diſputes of 
the ſchoolmen, which never could be 
6 brought to an iſſue; but are not aware 
of a conduct no lels ridiculous, in writ- 
* ing volumes of controverſy about truths 
y Which no man of lenſe can gainſay. 


« $1 know your zeal for freedom of in- 

« quiry, and heartily agree with you ; but 
cannot be reconciled. to that filly vanity 
of maintaining either fide of a queſtion 
by, plauſible arguments; which you 
: —— was firſt introduced by the antient 
4 ſophiſts, and brought again into reputa- 
tion by the Popiſh ſchoolmen, and is 
* now become the chief faculty of modern 


ſceptics, 
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F iſceptics, and not diſcountenanced iu the 
manner. it *uſy by men of ſenſe and 
Klearnitig.”" „ ole n * 19 lo bas 
afl i 4 rid | lama 6 mndw ? 
i How-often have you avi Ibeen diſ- 
Aguſted with idle-coneents;/chimbrical ſup- 
4poſitibns, and monſtrous paradox es, in 
* favourite authors, vhieh they would not 
4 1 had the bldneſs to offer te the 
Jute. if men of learning and judgment 
at acted with the Tpirit which became 
KK N Do you think there would'be | 
* any harm in 6bliging men of genius to 
put their opinions to the trial of common 
ſenſe befete they obtruded them. on the 

* unthinking multitude? And if any 
ſhould, through petulance and preſump- 
tion, neglett this neceſſary precaution, 
would it be any prejudice to the intereſt 
of truth; or of freedgm of thought, that 
their groſs abſurdities, or crude concep- 
tions, were received by the public with 
that cold contempt, which they are ſure 
to meet with in every circle of then of 


* ſenſe and ſpitit? I know no right any 
0 : 2 | {et 
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© ſet of men can have to inſult the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind; nur do I ſee any 
reaſon why the public ſhould bear with 
* freedoms from writers of any kind, 
* which one man of ſpirit would not bear 

* with from avs rug ry PIVEDIR -Y 


J' 


n "After alt; I am as AiMdent of my ſuc- 
© ceſs as you can be, both from a ſenſe of 
© my incapacity to do juſtice to the ſub- 

ect, and a ſuſpicion that mankind chuſe 
either to be entertained with ſubtil de- 
© bates, or to give up inquiry altogether ; 
but I hope the public will take in good 

part this effort I have made, &c. 


See the remainder of this paragraph at 
the cloſe of my remarks on this writer. 


Aberdeen, 


364 . 


Herder, Mey 27, n. 


\Ruvanend Sis, 


1 Received yours of the a8th of April 
inclofing a printed ſheet of a preface 
not then publiſhed, m which you expreſs 

your diſapprobation of The Eſay on Truth, 
And intimate your deſign of animadvert- 
ing further upon it. I thank you for 
this early notice of your intentions, x 
for the juſtice you do me 1n that part of 
your preface where yon declare that you 
believe me to be a fincere friend to reve- 
. 


be Eflay on Truth is ſo well in- 
tended, and its principles ſo well founded, 


that its author can have nothing to fear 
from the animadverſions of a man of ſci- 
ence and candour. If I had not thought 
thoſe principles true, I ſhould never have 
given them to the world. If I did not 
fill think them true, I ſhould publiſh my 
recantation to-morrow; or, if I could, 


to-day. 
f All 
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All chat you have ſaid in your pre- 
face againſt me I ſhall anſwer in few 


words. 


If your meaning, page 5th, line 19, 
is that J repreſent common ſenſe as 
* ſuperſeding almoſt all reaſoning about 

© religion, natural and revealed,” you 
charge me with a doftrine which I do 
not, and never did believe, and which is 
no where either aſſerted or implied in any 
thing I ever wrote. 


If you mean, page 6, line 20, that 
I have ever, in word or writing, taught, 
or infinuated, that religion in general 

(I ſuppoſe you mean natural religion) 
* or chriſtianity in particular, does not 
admit of a rational and ſatisfactory 

proof, you are, Sir, egregiouſly miſtaken 
in regard to my principles.—My doctrine 
is only this, that all reaſoning terminates 
in firſt principles, and that firſt principles 
admit not of proof, becauſe reaſoning 
cannot extend in infinitum; and that it 
is abſurd for a man to lay, that he diſbe- 


heves 
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lieves a firſt principle, which his conduct 
{hows that he does not diſbelieve. 


If you charge me with ſuppoſing, 

(page 7, I. 4—14) that the being, unity, 
* attributes, and providence of God, and 
* 2 future ſtate of retribution are either 
* entualtvely certain, or certainties of the 
* ſame ſort with the axioms of geometry, 
you charge me with that which I never 
believed, or ſuppoſed, and which you 
will find nothiag in my writings to juſtify. 


You are pleaſed, Sir, to call common 
ſenſe a pretended new principle. What 
you may mean by the word common ſenſe 
I know not; but that which I call com- 
mon ſenſe, is a real part of the human 
conſtitution, and as od and as exten/zve 
as human nature. I am one of thoſe, 
Sir, who do not like a doctrine one whit 
the better for its being new, nor do I think 
myſelf ſagacious enough to diſcover in 
the human mind any thing which was ne- 
ver diſcovered there before. 


You 
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Vou honour me with the epithet Re- 
uerend, to which I have no title. I have 
told the world in my book that I am not 
a clergyman : but I humbly truſt I am a 
chriſtian; and permit. me to ſay, Sir, 
that I have better ground to believe that 
my writings have hurt the cauſe of infi- 
delity, than you can have to inſinuate the 
contrary, which in page 6, I. 17, in your 
preface you ſeem to do. 


I would have anſwered you ſooner, but 


have been prevented no buſineſs and bad 
health. | 


I am, 1 Sir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


JAMES BEATTIE. 


SIR. 
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bs | 


J Take the liberty to trouble you once 
more to expreſs the pleaſure I have 
received from the great frankneſs and 
generoſity that are apparent in the letter 
you have done me the honour to write to 
me. I wanted no affurance of the good- 
neſs of your intontions, or diſpfition. 
The ſtrain of your writings left me no 
room to entertain a doubt on that head. 
Whether the A N of your Efſay on 
truth be well founded, is the only point 
of difference between us; and as the af- 
fair will ſoon be before the public, I ſhall 
not trouble you at preſent with any thing 
relating to it. As ſoon as my remarks 
ſhall be printed, and a complete copy of 
the book can be made up, it ſhall cer- 
tainly. be forwarded to you. | 


I alſo engage to ſhow the ſame frank- 
neſs and openneſs to conviction that you 
profeſs, and a perfect readineſs to retract 
any * that ſhall appear to be ill 

founded, 
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founded, or too ſevere, in my cenfure * 
your. performance. 


: 1 may be miſtaken, and ſee things in a 
wrong and unfavourable light, but I am 
far from meaning to cavil, and ſhould 
think. myſelf diſgraced by taking any fuch 
advantage as unguarded expreſſions may 
furniſh ; though ſome controverſial writers 
ſeem to think them juſtifiable. And, con- 
ſidering that your work is in poſſeſſion of 
a very high degree of the public eſteem, 
that my opinions on ſome of the ſubjects 
of our controverſy are exceedingly un- 
popular, and not likely to be ever other- 
wiſe, and that I conſider you as a friend 
to the cauſe that I have myſelf moſt 
at heart; I hope you will have the 
candour to conclude, that nothing would 
have induced me to have entered the liſts 
with you on this occaſion, but a ſincere 
and pretty ſtrong, though perhaps a miſ- 
taken regard to truth; the ſupport of 
which, how much ſoever appearances 
may be to the contrary, 1s the only me- 
thod of promoting, effectually and laſt- 
2ngly, every cauſe that is truly valuable, 
and worth contending lor. 


B b Con. 
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Conſidering the very different lights in 


which we are apt to view the ſame things, 
in this imperfect ſtate, i it were to be wiſhed 

that we might all improve this circum- 
ſtance into a leſſon of mutual moderation; 
and that it might teach us to think as 
well as we poſſibly can of each other, and 
eſpecially of the moral influence of our 
reſpective opinions. To me you appeat 


to have been exceedingly to blame in this 
reſpect. q 


Perhaps no two perſons profeſſing chri- 
ſtianity ever thought more differently than 
you and I do; which may appear odd in 
men of liberal education, and who equally 
think themſelves free from prejudice, and 
to have been earneſt and impartial in their 

ſearch aſter truth. But I infer from your 
| writings, and the obli gation that I imagine 

your profeſſorſhip lays you under to ſub- 


feribe the Scotch conſeſſion of faith, that 
ſo the caſe is. Indeed, you ſeem never 
to have had the leaſt acquaintance with 
ſuch perſons as myſelf, and my friends in 
this country are. But, notwithſtanding 
this, I hope that a little reflection, 1 5 


. on 


by the candour you ſeem to be poſſeſſed 
of, will ſhow you the impropriety of the 
ſtyle you have adopted with reſpect to 


ſome of the points of difference between 
us. ; 


I propoſe to take the liberty, in my in- 
tended publication, to inſert the letter you 
have ſent me, as I am perſuaded it will 
do you honour ; and likewiſe ſhow, that 
whatever countenance your writings may 

ſeem to have given to my charge, you re- 
ally diſclaim the principles I have aſcribed 
to you, Your teſtimony will add great 
weight to my obſervations on that ſubject, 
eſpecially m what I ſhall ſay to Dr. Of- 
wald. 


I am truly ſorry to hear of your indiſ- 
poſition, and wiſhing the ſpeedy and per- 
fect re-eſtabliſhment of your health, I am, 
with real eſteem, SIR, 


Your very humble ſervant. 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


Calne, June 29, 1774. 
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Preface, P. 10, 1. 6, for ſuperſeded, read would ſuperſede. 


P. 222, |. 1, for are, read or. 
290, dele the inverted commas from the word rin 1. 22, 
to the end of the. paragraph. 
334+ l. 10, for he, read Dy. Reid. 
335, |. 10 for adioas, read action. 
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